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Modern Philosophy, &. New-York: D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway; Phi- 
ladelphia, George S. Appleton, 164 Chesnut-street. 1849. 12mo., pp. 359. 


SECOND PAPER. 


RESUMING our examination of Mr. Morell’s book, we turn now to 
the author’s views of Inspiration, embodied in the sixth chapter. 
These will be gathered from the following extracts :— 


“Inspiration does not imply — generically new in the actual pro- 
cesses of the human mind. It does not involve any form of intelligence 
essentially different from what we already possess; it indicates rather the ele- 
vation of the religious consciousness, and with it, of course, the power of 
spiritual vision, to a degree of intensity peculiar to the individuals thus highly 
favoured of God. We must regard the whole process of inspiration, accord- 
ingly, as being in no sense mechanical, but purely dynamical, involving, not a 
novel and supernatural faculty, but a faculty already enjoyed, elevated super- 
naturally to an extraordinary power and susceptibility: indicating, in fact, an 
inward nature so perfectly harmonized to the Divine; so freed from the dis- 
torting influences of prejudice, passion, and sin; so simply recipient of the 


_ Divine ideas circumambient around it; so responsive in all its strings to the 


breath of heaven,—that truth leaves an impress upon it which answers per- 
fectly to its objective reality.”—-Pp. 148, 149. 

“ According to this view of the case, inspiration, as an internal phenomenon, 
is perfectly consistent with the natural laws of the human mind,—it is the 
higher potency of a certain form of consciousness, which every man to some 
degree possesses. The supernatural element consists in the eztraordinary 
influences employed to-create these lofty intuitions, to bring the mind of the 
subject into perfect oe with truth, and that, too, at a time when, under 
ordinary circumstances, such a state could not possibly have been enjoyed.” — 
P. 159. , 

“We cannot infer that any one of these books was written by an ezpress 
commission from God. We cannot infer that they are verbally inspired, any 
more than were the oral teachings of the Apostles. We cannot infer that “< 
had any ter authority attached to them, than the general authority whic 
was attached to the apostolic office. We cannot infer that they were regarded 
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by the early Christians as being the Word of God in any other sense than as 
being the productions of those who lived with Christ, were witnesses of his 
history, and were imbued with his spirit; as being, in a word, veritable repre- 
sentations of a religious life which they had derived by a special inspiration 


from heaven.”—P. 171. 

The plain meaning of all this is, that inspiration is identical with 
a high degree of sanctification; and that the man who writes with 
clear conceptions of spiritual things, is inspired. But it cannot be 
said of these writings that they are inspired, for inspiration is a 
phenomenon of the intuitional consciousness, and not the property 
of a writing. The Bible, therefore, is not inspired, and does not 
contain an infallible rule of faith and practice. This theory he 
maintains, in opposition to what he chooses to term the me- 
chanical theory of inspiration. This he states to be, “that which 
supposes a special dictation of the actual words inscribed on the 
sacred page, distinct from the religious enlightenment of the 
writer.”—P. 151. 

The unfairness of this statement of the common notion is obvious 
ata glance. Does not Mr. Morell know that the theory of plenary 
inspiration, as held by most theologians, is not fairly stated in the 
definition, “a special dictation of the actual words inscribed on the 
sacred page?” Does he not know that the position, that the Holy 
Spirit so guarded the words of the inspired writers that they should 
not convey any error, differs from that which asserts a special dicta- 
tion of every word as to an amanuensis? Does he not know that 
such special dictation is commonly limited to those parts of Scrip- 
ture where such dictation was needful to guard from error? He has 
himself admitted (p. 176) that this is not precisely the theory held by 
the more moderate orthodox divines of the present day. Why, then, 
grapple with it? Why confound verbal inspiration with verbal 
dictation? Had he fairly stated the common view, most of his 
objections would have been answered by that simple statement. 
This will be perceived as we examine his objections to what he 
terms the mechanical theory. 

His first objection to this theory is, that 
“There is no positive evidence of such a verbal dictation having been 

nted. The supposition of its existence would demand a two-fold kind of 
inspiration, each kind entirely distinct from the other. The Apostles, it is 
admitted, were inspired to preach and teach orally; but we have the most 
positive evidence that this commission did not extend to their very words. 
Often they were involved in minor misconceptions; and sometimes they 
taught specific notions inconsistent with a pure spiritual Christianity, as Peter 
did when he was chided by Paul. The woibal scheme, therefore, demands 


the admission of one kind of inspiration having been given to the Apostles as 
men, thinkers, moral agents, and preachers; and another kind having been 


granted them as writers.”—P. 151. 
33* 
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This objection contains almost as many errors as sentences. The 
two-fold inspiration supposed, is solely in the nomenclature of the 
author. He first confounds inspiration with personal holiness, and 
then argues that verbal inspiration is inadmissible, because it would 
make a second kind. Undoubtedly, if spiritual enlightenment is one 
kind, we must admit another, or fail to include the very phenomena 
in question. 

Again: it is not alleged by the verbal theory that the Apostles 
had one kind of inspiration as preachers, and another as writers. If, 
then, they had an inspiration as preachers to teach orally, what 
makes another kind needful for them as writers to teach scripturally* 
Why confound their spiritual enlightenment as men with their inspi- 
ration as teachers; and because the former was distinct from their 
inspiration as writers, assume that the latter was so likewise? 

But we have “ positive evidence that this commission did not ex- 
tend to their very words.” And what is this positive evidence ? 
Why, forsooth, that they were “ often involved in minor misconcep- 
tions.” Suppose they were; the question is, Did they ever teach 
such misconceptions orally or in writing? If they did, our theory 
breaks down. What, then, is the proof? “They taught specific 
notions inconsistent with a pure spiritual Christianity, as Peter did 
when he was chided by Paul.” Peter did no such thing. His error 
was one of action and not of teaching, and we have no proof that 
then or at any other time he taught any such notion. Peter the 
man, who was imperfectly sanctified, is confounded with Peter the 
Apostle, who was perfectly inspired to teach the doctrines of the 
gospel; and because he erred in the one capacity, he is charged with 
having erred in the other. And this is the positive evidence that 
their commission did not extend to their very words! It is with 
such bald sophistry that we are to set aside the positive statements 
of Christ himself: “ When they shall lead you and deliver you up, 
take no thought beforehand what ye shall speak, neither do ye pre- 
meditate, but whatsoever shall be given you in that hour, that speak 
ye, for it is not ye that speak, but the Holy Ghost!’ Yet Mr. 
Morell has “ positive evidence that their commission did not extend 
to their very words!” 

The second objection is, the improbability 


“ That each writer should manifest his own modes of thought, his own tem- 
perament of mind, his own educational influences, his own peculiar phraseology ; 
and yet, notwithstanding this, every word should have been dictated to him by 
the Holy Spirit.”—P. 152. 


This objection can lie only against the extreme theory of verbal 
dictation, and not the common view of verbal inspiration. When it 
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is stated that each writer was left to the free play of his own powers, 
with such an influence of the Holy Spirit as to secure him infallibly 
from error, the individuality of the writers appears in perfect accord- 
ance with their inspiration, and the objection falls to the ground. It 
was necessary that this individuality should be preserved to attain 
the object of revelation. Being made for men, it was necessary, 
by the laws of human sympathy, that it should be made through 
men. The same beautiful and tender regard to the yearning sympa- 
thies of our nature that induced the High-priest of our profession to 
be tempted in all points as we are, that we might, in coming to a 
throne of grace, commune with a human heart as well as a Divine 
nature, also led to the employment of human hearts and minds in 
conveying God’s will and purposes to man in a revelation. But, to 
accomplish this, it was necessary that each writer should preserve 
his own individuality, while at the same time he was uttering through 
it the things which he was moved to utter by the Holy Ghost. In 
this, then, there is no sort of discrepancy. 
His third objection is, that it 


“Tends to diminish our view of the moral and religious qualifications of 
the writers, by elevating the mere mechanical influence into absolute supre- 
macy.”—P. 152. 

It were sufficient to reply to this, that the question is, what is the 
fact? and not, what effect will that fact have on our estimate of the 
writers? But it will surprise those who hold this theory to be told 
that they have been undervaluing the sacred writers, by believing 
them commissioned to speak infallibly and authoritatively for God ; 
and that their estimate of them would be raised, if they held that 
they had no other influence on their minds than that which they 
share not only with other Christians, but with all men of genius; 
and no influence which could preserve them from blunders in mat- 
ters of fact, of opinion, or of reasoning. Surely Mr. Morell was 
sorely pressed when he invented this, which, if it has no other merit, 
has at least that of originality. 

The fourth objection is declared to amount to “a moral demon- 
stration,” and is,— 

“ That even if we suppose the letter of the Scripture to have been actually 
dictated, yet that alone would never have served as a revelation of Christianity 
to mankind, or obviated the necessity of an appeal from the letter to the spirit 
of the whole aor “ The letter of the Scripture has to be illuminated b 


the Spirit of Truth, before it affords to any one a full manifestation of Christi- 
anity in its essence and its power.”—Pp. 152, 153. 


This is the old averment in another form, that because the Bible 
is not a complete revelation, in its plenary sense, to an unconverted 
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man, therefore it is no revelation at all. Because a guide-book is of 
little or no use to a blind man, therefore, not only is it not a guide- 
book to those who can see, but there is no such thing as a guide-book 
possible! Such is this boasted moral demonstration. We do not 
claim for the Bible that it can compensate for the agency of the Holy 
Spirit. We hold that God must open our eyes to see wondrous 
things in his law; but we also hold that these wondrous things are 
there to be seen. The author admits that a human summary of 
faith and practice is highly important, and we cannot, for the life of 
us, see why the mere fact that it 1s human gives it such value as to 
make unnecessary and impossible one that is divine. 

He then brings forward another view of the “ mechanical theory,” 
which is, after all, only the same opinion that he has already dis- 
cussed, with some additions from his own fancy, and the intro- 
duction of another distinct question the Canon of Scripture. He 
thus sets forth this theory :— 


“ The idea is entertained by many, that a distinct commission to write was 
in every instance given to the sacred penman by God; that each book came 
forth with a specific impress of Deity upon it; and that the whole of the Canon 
of Scripture was gradually completed by so many distinct and decisive acts of 
Divine ordination. Now the evidence of this opinion we regard as totally 
defective, and can only ascribe its growth and progress in the Church to the 
influence of a low and mechanical view of the whole question of inspiration 
itself—Let any one look through the whole of the books composing the Old 
and New Testaments, and consider how many can lay claim to any dis- 
tinct commission,—and consequently how their inspiration can be at all de- 
fended if it be made to rest upon this condition.” —P. 155. 


Here it will be remarked that he dexterously shifts the ground in 
his argument. He first states the question to be, whether the writers 
had any distinct commission to write these books; but the question 
he discusses is, whether their books, in all cases, record any such 
commission. These are totally different questions. He also takes 
advantage of the ambiguity of the word distinct. As he states it in 
the proposition, it means distinct to the writers themselves; as he 
discusses the proposition, it means distinct to us. These again are 
different questions, yet hopelessly confounded by Mr. Morell. His 
entire argument on this point is a recapitulation of the books, with 
an assertion in each case that they contain no distinct commission 
to write them. As well might he pore over a set of statutes, and 
reject them because each volume does not contain the certificate of 
election and legislative commission of each individual legislator. 

Almost the only specific argument which he draws from the Scrip- 
ture, evinces his usual lucklessness in dealing with the Bible. He 
asserts that Luke “distinctly professes to write from the testimony 
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of eye-witnesses, and to claim the confidence of Theophilus, for 
whom his two treatises were composed, on this particular ground.” 
—P.157. Unfortunately for Mr. Morell’s argument, Luke asserts 
the very opposite. He says that others wrote thus, but that he 
wrote because he had a perfect understanding of all things from the 
very first. 

He then insensibly glides into the indirect discussion of the Canon 
of Scripture. This he does in the following assertions :— 

“The light which history sheds upon the early period of the Christian 
Church, shows us that the writings which now compose the New Testament 
Canon were not at all regarded as express messages to them from God, inde- 
pendently of the conviction they had of the high integrity and spiritual develop- 
ment of the minds of the writers. They received them just as they received 
the oral teachings of the apostles and evangelists; they read them in the 
churches, to supply the place of their personal instructions; and there is 
abundant evidence that many other writings beside those which now form the 
New Testament were read with a similar reverence, and for a similar edifica- 
tion.—It was only gradually, as the pressure of heresy compelled it, that a 
certain number of writings were agreed upon by general consent as being 
purely apostolic, and designated by the term homologoumena, or agreed upon. 
But that much contention existed as to which should be acknowledged canoni- 
cal, and which not, is seen from the fact that a number of the writings now 
received were long termed ‘antilegomena,’ or contested.” “The canonicity 
of the New Testament Scriptures was decided upon solely on the ground of 
their presenting to the whole Church clear statements of apostolical Christi- 
anity. The idea of their being written by any special command of God, or 
verbal dictation of the Spirit, was an idea altogether foreign to the primitive 
Churches.”—Pp. 157, 159. 

These passages assert that the primitive Church did not regard 
the canonical Scriptures as written by any special inspiration, pecu- 
liar to themselves, and that they did not receive.them as an infallible 
rule of faith and practice. Both of these assertions are made in 
the face of unquestioned facts. Surely, if Mr. Morell had not the 
patience to examine original authorities, or even to look through 
such works as Lardner’s Credibility, or fhe Corpus Confessionum, 
he might ai least have glanced at a little book, which we fear he 
holds in sovereign contempt, ‘called Paley’s Evidences. He would 
there have found sufficient evidence to prevent him from making such 
reckless and baseless assertions. 

The primitive Church did regard the Scriptures as, in a sense 
peculiar to themselves, inspired by the Holy Ghost, and did appeal 
to them as an authoritative rule of faith and practice. In quoting 
them they call them, “the Divine Scripture; inspired of the Lord; 
given by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost; the oracles of the Lord ; 
Divine fountains ; fountains of the Divine fulness ; the foundation and 
pillar of faith,” &c., &c. They quoted them in controversy; cited 


them in preaching; commented on them in exposition; made cata- 
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logues of them; and by every possible means exhibited the high esti- 
mate placed upon them above all other writings. The very mysteries 
that such men as Origen and Chrysostom found even in the sylla- 
bles of Scripture, prove the estimation in which they held them. 
Theophilus of Antioch says, “The like things are to be found in the 
prophets and the Gospels, because that all, being inspired, spoke by 
one and the same Spirit of God.” Many testimonies to this effect 
could be cited; but we are really ashamed to quote authorities on 
the point to a Protestant. Those who wish to examine them for 
themselves, can consult Lardner’s Credibility, or Paley’s Evidences 
under this head; Daillé on the Fathers, book ii, ch. 2; Taylor’s 
Ductor Dubitantium, book ii, ch. iii, rule 14; Bingham’s Antiqui- 
ties, book xiv, ch. 3. 

‘The very fact which he alleges to sustain his views, that there was 
much contention as to what works were to be regarded as canonical, 
proves the very opposite. Why so eager to determine their canoni- 
city, except that canonicity was matter of high moment? Why, 
especially, should “the pressure of heresy” produce this settlement, 
if the Scriptures were not regarded as a rule of faith by which to 
determine what was heresy and what truth? Why term the 
apostolical writings canonical, unless they regarded them as a 
canon, a rule and standard of faith and practice? Was not their 
anxiety to be kept from fraudulent and spurious writings, proof that 
it was their apostolical or inspired origin, rather than their power to 
address the intuitional consciousness, which they deemed important ? 
If a book embodied the religious life, what mattered it by whom it 
was written? Why, then, these keen contests about the apostolical 
origin of these books? Does Mr. Morell feel this question to be one 
of much importance? Does his philosophy make it of much im- 
portance? Does not this show that his theory and estimate of the 
Scriptures differ from that of the early Christians ? 

He objects further to the verbal theory, the defective morality of the 
Old Testament. This is an old stereotype of Infidelity and Socini- 
anism, which will be found answered in detail in any respectable 
system of theology. We utterly deny the allegation. We grant 
that some things were both permitted and commanded in the Jewish 
Theocracy that are not in the New Testament, because of different 
circumstances and relations. But assuming these relations, and we 
find nothing that was not consistent with the essential principles of 
morality. Such were the expulsion of the Canaanites; the Levirate 
law; the permission of polygamy; the Jex-talionis ; the law of the 
avenger of blood; and similar arrangements in the Jewish history 
and polity. . The moral relations were different, and hence the dif- 
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ference of the institutions grafted on those relations; and it has yet 
to be proved that in those relations the institutions were inconsistent 
with immutable morality. The general principles of morality are 
the same under both dispensations, and we defy Mr. Morell to show 
any new principle of morals revealed in the New Testament. As 
to the actual attainments in moral excellence made even by the saints 
of the Old Testament, this is another question, and one that does 
not touch that at issue. Their acts are recorded not for imitation 
or approval, but for instruction and warning. Had the ethical teach- 
ings of the Old Testament been as defective as Mr. Morell alleges, 
it is unaccountable that the great ‘Teacher did not correct them. So 
far from this, when asked for a perfect rule of morals,—one so per- 
fect that its obedience might secure eternal life,—he furnished pre- 
cisely that which was taught in the Old Testament. And it is of 
this maligned law of the old covenant that he says not a jot or a tittle 
of it shall ever pass away. Let Mr. Morell beware, then, lest in his 
eagerness to maintain a theory, he may haply be found accusing Him 
who never spake of the Old Testament but in terms of the highest 
admiration and respect. 

His only other objection is, the discrepancies that exist in the 
sacred records. ‘This, again, is an old acquaintance whom we have 
met before in very bad company. He specifies but three cases. 

The first case is, its discrepancies with scientific truths; and of 
these he only mentions geology. He surely knows that this is not 
admitted by a single advocate of plenary inspiration, or believed by 
many Christian geologists. The facts of geology are perfectly con- 
sistent with the Mosaic record, rightly interpreted. As for the 
hypotheses of world-builders and world-dreamers about the Natural 
History of Creation, brought forward to explain these facts, we have 
nothing as apologists to do with them. It will be time enough to 
settle the question of discrepancy when these hypotheses are shown 
to be facts, and not, as they yet are, mere fancies. 

He next alludes to discrepancies in the statement of facts, which 
we will discuss as soon as he gives us some instance of them. He 
hints at but two, which he will find explained in any respectable 
commentary. 

He then refers to discrepancies in reasoning, definitions, and other 
logical processes. The only instance of these he has specified is an 
unfortunate one for his argument. He says, page 167,— 


“We know well that Peter reasoned very perversely about the circumcision, 
and that Paul at once vanquished him in argument.” 


Now, we do not know any such thing. We are not told that Peter 
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erred in reasoning about the circumcision, or that he reasoned at all, 
but simply that he erred in conduct, and for this was reproved by 
Paul. It might cast some doubt on Peter’s inspiration, according to 
Mr. Morell’s theory, but does not touch the theory of verbal inspira- 
tion, which does not maintain the infallibility of the men, but of 
their inspired writings. Yet this is the only instance of false rea- 
soning which he has been able to produce. This luckless blunder, 
which appears twice in the same chapter, suggests painful thoughts 
as to our author’s familiarity with the Scriptures, and the estimate 
which he places upon them. 

_ Having seen the groundlessness of his objections to the verbal 
theory of inspiration, we shall now examine the one he offers in its 
place. It is, in a word, that inspiration is nothing but an elevation 
of the intuitional consciousness to perceive spiritual truths; that, 
therefore, it only applies to the writers of Scripture, and not to their 
writings ; and that, so far from the Scriptures being inspired as an 
infallible rule of faith and practice, they actually contain many errors 
as to matters of fact and reasoning. 

We object to this theory, that it is a mere speculation. It is not 
drawn from the records in question: it is not the result of an indue- 
tion of facts describing the phenomena, but a mere speculation drawn 
from his psychology. It is the natural history of the camel elabo- 
rated from the interior consciousness. 

But it does not even flow from that psychology. Grant all that 
he asserts as to the intuitional and logical consciousness, and the 
impossibility of inspiring the latter, does it follow that God cannot 
set forth a description of the intuitions of the former in an infallible 
form? If each man can do this in an imperfect mode for himself, 
why cannot God do it in a perfect? Then granting that inspiration 
cannot apply to the logical consciousness, his theory will not follow. 
A book may infallibly describe the workings of the intuitional faculty 
in the matter of religion, and thus be all we claim for it in asserting 
2 verbal inspiration. 

But we do not grant that inspiration is impossible to the logical 
faculty. Inspired reasoning is with him an absurdity. But this 
does not follow from his psychology. Cannot God suggest a train 
of reasoning to the human mind? Can He not so control that mind 
that it will come certainly to a right conclusion? Can He not, then, 
secure the record of this reasoning in terms that will be free from 
error? Surely all this is possible. But if so, this is verbal inspira- 
tion of a record describing the workings of the logical faculty. Not 
only is this possible, but God has actually done it. Is not the Deca- 
logue an infallible utterance of God? But it contains reasoning. 
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Are not our Lord’s discourses also infallible? ‘They also contain 
reasoning. Lither, then, we must admit that God can inspire the 
logical faculty, and so control the record of its workings that it shall 
be infallible; or we must assert that the Decalogue, and the teach- 
ings of our Lord, are liable to error. Mr. Morell may choose his 
horn of the dilemma,—on the one he loses his theory; on the other, 
his religion. 

But not only is it not required by his psychology, it is even incon- 
sistent with it, when pressed to its results. He tells us in chapter L., 
that the intuitional conscicusness obtains materials from the logical, 
by means of which its intuitions are awakened ; just as the perceptive 
consciousness does from the sensational, in order to attain to its per- 
ceptions. Now from this position it follows, not that the logical 
consciousness cannot be subjected to supernatural aid, but precisely 
the opposite. Suppose that the sensational power were deranged or 
imperfect, as, for example, in a blind man, his perceptions must be 
limited and distorted precisely in proportion to this defect. If now 
the perceptions are to be corrected, where must the remedy be ap- 
plied? Manifestly not to the perceptive, but the sensational, con- 
sciousness. If, then, the parallelism exists which is asserted by our 
author’s psychology, and the intuitional consciousness is dim or 
distorted in its conceptions, where must the remedy be applied? 
Manifestly, by this theory, to the logical consciousness. Let its 
conceptions be correct, and correct intuitions will follow; just as 
right perceptions ensue from healthy sensations. When, therefore, 
such a corrective is brought in play, as is assumed in inspiration, it 
follows that it must be applied to the logical consciousness, as the 
only means of reaching and awakening the intuitive. This fact, then, 
overturns his entire theory of inspiration, and lays the foundation 
for that which we claim to be the only true one. 

Again: it does not meet the necessities of the case. Why do we 
need a revelation at all? Partly because of our depravity, and © 
partly because of our ignorance. We are sinful, and need some- 
thing to purify us; we are ignorant, and need something to enlighten 
us. WhatamI? Whence camel? Whither doI go? These are 
the great problems that press upon the human spirit, and demand a 
solution. And, deeper than these, then comes up the heavy con- 
sciqusness of sin, and the spirit asks, How shall man be just before 
God? What answer will Mr. Morell give to such a spirit, on his 
theory of inspiration? Will he tell him to believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ? He asks, Whois he? and what am I to believe concerning 
him? Is he a mere man, a simple teacher of ethics, who improved 
on Judaism, and died a martyr like Socrates? ‘Or is he divine, the 
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Messiah of prophecy? If he refers him to the Bible, he at the same 
time tells him that it contains nothing more than the spiritual intui- 
tions of its writers, mingled up with their own reasonings and 
opinions, many of which are erroneous. How, then, shall he dis- 
criminate between these two elements? His powers of intuition are 
weak and purblind: can they be relied on as a touchstone in so im- 
portant a case? How shall he know that the same imperfection 
which attached to the logical conceptions of these men, does not also 
attach to their intuitions? How shall the ignorant and the poor, 
who compose the majority of the world, be profited by such a revela- 
tion? How shall they know what to believe, or what to do, with 
any satisfactory degree of certainty? 

If it is replied, that this theory furnishes as valid a ground of 
certainty, and as perfect a guarantee of unity, as the other, we meet 
it with a simple and emphatic denial. ‘Take the line of Christian 
writers who have maintained the verbal theory, and however they 
differ on minor points, in all essential doctrines they agree. The 
plan of salvation, and the essential theology taught by Irenzus, 
Augustine, and Chrysostom, are the same with those taught by 
Aquinas, Gottschalk, Luther, Pascal, and the Church of the pre- 
sent day. Can this be said of the teachings of philosophy for which 
we are asked to abandon the ancient basis of certitude? Scotus and 
Abelard denied the ground of their predecessors ; Descartes theirs ; 
Leibnitz, Wolf, Kant, Hegel, Fichte, Schelling, and others, each shout- 
ed the eureka, and proved that he alone had found the grand secret. 
Now comes Mr. Morell, in plumage plucked from Schleiermacher, and 
tells us that the whole world has been wrong on these points until now, 
and that here is wisdom. But may not this wisdom die with him? 
Have we any guarantee that this is the last avatar? May not some 
new hierophant mount the tripod, and prove that Mr. Morell is all 
wrong? Can we, then, be blamed if we prefer Siloa’s brook, that 
flows with a soft and brimming tide that never fails, to these thunder- 
gust streamlets that alternately deluge and desert us? 

Again: it is inconsistent with the facts of the case as represented by 
the inspired writers themselves. It is very remarkable that, informing 
and discussing a theory of inspiration, our author should scarcely in 
a single instance refer to the account of the matter given by those 
who were the subjects of it; and in the references he does make, 
should evince a carelessness, if not an ignorance, that shows his low 
appreciation of this source of information. This course in any other 
investigation would be either denounced as unfair, or ridiculed as 
absurd. But if his theory is true, it will at least explain the facts, 
if it should not be drawn from them. Let us, then, bring it to this test. 
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He asserts that inspiration is limited to the intuitional conscious- 
ness, and in no case can apply to the operations of the logical under- 
standing. Now, as one of the offices of that understanding is to 
arrange and detail historical facts, (see p. 63,) it follows that inspira- 
tion cannot in any proper sense be asserted of the historical portions 
of the Bible, or of the writers in receiving and recording them. 
What are some of the facts? 1 Cor. xi, 23: “I have received of 
the Lord that which also I delivered unto you.” Was this a con- 
ception of the intuitional consciousness? No; an account of the 
Lord’s supper. Here, then, was an historical narration received 
directly from God, or, in other words, inspired; received to be de- 
livered, and delivered as received in words; for an _ historical 
narration can only be given in words; in a word, a verbal inspiration 
of the logical consciousness. How can this fact be crushed into Mr. 
Morell’s theory? The Bible has many others of the same nature. 
When Moses received the description of the tabernacle, and the 
entire law, moral and ceremonial, were these intuitions? When 
Ezekiel received an account of the future temple, was that an intui- 
tion? When John received and recorded the visions of the Apoca- 
lypse, were these intuitions? When Peter, and Stephen, and Paul, 
received a knowledge of things beyond the sphere of human ken, 
were they intuitions? How can such facts as these, with which the 
Bible is full, be compressed into this theory ? 

He also asserts that inspiration can only belong to the man, and 
not to the writing which such a man may indite; nor can it be sup- 
posed to attach to the words in which an inspired man utters his inspira- 
tion. What are the facts? 2 Tim. iii, 16: “ All scripture is given by 
inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for cor- 
rection, for instruction in righteousness.” -Paul here asserts that the 
yea? is Oedrvevaroc, not the ovyyeadeic ; and, moreover, he asserts 
that it is profitable for doctrine, for instruction, and other uses, that 
fall solely within the scope of the logical understanding. Both these 
positions are in flat contradiction of Mr. Morell’s theory. 1 Thess. 


. li, 13: “ When ye received the word of God which ye heard of us, 


ye received it not as the word of men, but as it is in truth, the word 
of God.” What Paul meant by the word of God appears from 
chap. iv, 15-17, where he tells them, by “the word of the Lord,” of 
the coming of Christ and the resurrection of the dead. Here, then, 
is something revealed which was not a mere intuition, but a state- 
ment of facts coming within the cognizance of the logical understand- 
ing; and this statement is called the word of God. And lest this 
conclusion should be evaded, by saying that it refers only to the oral 
teachings of the Apostle, he urges the Thessalonians (2 Thess. 1i, 15) 
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to stand fast in what they had been taught, “ whether by word or our 
epistle;” thereby making his writings the “word of God,” and an 
authoritative rule of faith and practice. In 2 Tim. ii, 9, Paul, allud- 
ing to his bonds, which prevented him from preaching, congratulates 
himself that “the word of God is not bound;” thus contrasting the 
word and the living teacher, and asserting the Divine character and 
independent power of the former. These passages prove unanswer- 
ably that Paul regarded the written word as inspired, divine, and 
authoritative, in direct contradiction to Mr. Morell’s theory. 

He also denies that inspiration can refer to words. Here, also, he 
contradicts the records themselves. We have seen that the promise 
of Christ expressly referred to the words of his disciples. That they 
regarded these words as important, appears from their anxiety about 
them, manifested in such passages as 2 Tim. i, 13, 14: “ Hold fast 
the form of sound words—keep by the Holy Ghost which dwelleth 
in us.” Here was a trotirwoic, a formula of words, which was 
sacredly to be kept by the aid of the Holy Ghost. Why so import- 
ant to keep the form of words, if there was no inspiration attached 
to the words composing that formula? 1 Tim. iv, 1: “The Spirit 
speaketh expressly.” Is not this something like verbal inspiration? 
1 Cor. ii, 18: “ Which things also we speak, not in the words which 
man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth, com- 
paring spiritual things with spiritual;” or, rather, -“ explaining 
spiritual things in spiritual words,” rvevpartxove rvevpatiKa ovvnoi- 
vovtec. Here the words are stated to be inspired, in the same sense 
with the things set forth in them. 2 Pet. 1, 21: “Holy men of 
God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” The words of 
Scripture, then, were the direct result of the action of the Holy 
Ghost on the minds of the prophets, or, in other words, the subjects 
of inspiration. But, to put this beyond all question, the same 
Apostle asserts (1 Pet. i, 10-12) that the prophets searched into the 
meaning of the things testified to them by the Spirit, having it re- 
vealed to them that these things were not for themselves, but for the 
Church of later ages, to which they would be preached in the gospel, 
with the aid of the Holy Ghost. ‘This text asserts that the prophets 
did not know the full significance of the terms they were directed to 
use, but were made the mere vehicles of transmission to us of lan- 
guage whose entire meaning was to be perceived only in later times. 
In such cases, at least, the very terms must have been dictated by 
the Spirit, or why were they not understood by the writers? ‘These 
facts are totally subversive of the theory. 

Another fact that will not square with it is, the remarkable free- 
dom of these men from error. It is true that Mr. Morell darkly hints 
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at various errors into which they have fallen, but it is also true that 
he has not adduced a single case to establish the charge. Compare 
these writings with those of Aristotle or Pliny; and why are the 
former so free from the puerilities and false notions in philosophy 
that disfigure the latter? If it be alleged that the fact of their being 
written by men who were taught by Christ makes the difference, we 
can meet the evasion by an experimentum crucis. We have yet 
extant, in sufficient purity and genuineness for our present purpose, 
an Epistle of Barnabas, the companion of Paul, his peer in apostolic 
authority, and inspired to teach orally with the rest of the Apostles. 
This Epistle, like some of Paul’s and Peter’s, was addressed to the 
churches generally; and, if this theory be true, was inspired in the 
same sense with Paul’s and Peter’s. But when we come to com- 
pare them, the difference is amazing and unaccountable. It is full of 
pucrilities, Rabbinical conceits, and errors, some of them not of the 
most delicate character. It adduces the fable of the Phoenix to prove 
the resurrection; and parades such monstrous tales as are found in 
Pliny’s Natural History, to illustrate the Mosaic law of clean and 
unclean beasts, which is spiritualized in a most extraordinary man- 
ner. What makes this wide difference? Barnabas was not inferior 
to the other Apostles, either in knowledge or intellect, as this very 
Epistle proves. Why, then, did he fall into all the errors of his age. 
while they were exempt from them? According to the verbal theory, 
the fact is easily explained; according to our author’s, it is abso- 
lutely inexplicable. 

He also makes inspiration identical with elevated piety. It will 
follow, therefore, that every one who was inspired was eminently 
pious. What, then, will he do with the case of Balaam? He was 
inspired, for he uttered a prophecy, yet he loved the wages of ini- 
quity? How will he explain the cases of the prophets of the Old 
Testament, who were grievously imperfect, if not wicked, such as the 
old prophes of Bethel? But, further, if inspiration is identical with 
piety, why are its effects limited to the time of the canonical writers ? 
Was not the piety of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries equal 
to that of the first? Is not that of the present day equal to the type 
that prevailed in the days of David and Hezekiah? By our author’s 
favourite theory of a progressive consciousness, it must be vastly 
superior. Why, then, did the one exhibit the phenomena of inspira- 
tion, whilst the other does not? 

It is also no small objection to this theory, that it contradicts the 
almost universal consciousness of the Christian Church. According 
to our author’s psychology, especially as he has developed it in his 
second lecture on the Philosophic Tendencies of the Age, this is a 
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most serious objection. The men of every age whose piety has 
been deepest and purest, who have known most of the Christian life 
within, and have manifested most of it without, have held to the 
theory of verbal inspiration. And it is the reception of the Bible 
on this theory that has accomplished all the great results of Chris- 
tianity, on individuals and on the world. Can as much be said of 
the opposite theory? Are its supporters remarkable for their piety, 
or their reverence for the Bible? Has its reception given the Bible 
power over the heart? Is not the contrary the fact? Let the his- 
tory of English and American Unitarianism and German Neology 
furnish the answer. 

But, if possible, a more serious objection is, that it not only con- 
founds inspiration with piety on the one hand, but confounds it on 
the other with genius. This is expressly admitted on page 173. 
Now, according to the axiom that things equal to the same thing are 
equal to one another, it will follow that genius is identical with piety. 
Why, then, Plato should not have been more pious, and his writings 
more perfectly inspired, than those of Amos or Jude, does not ap- 
pear; for he certainly had a larger development of the intuitional 
consciousness. 

Without dwelling further on his theory of inspiration, which we 
have shown to be utterly untenable, we turn to his chapter on Chris- 
tian Theology. In this chapter he leaves the intuitional, and enters 
upon the logical, sphere of the question. There are many things in 
this and the following chapters which we would like to notice, did our 
limits permit; but the length to which we have already been drawn, 
imposes on us the necessity of but a brief and cursory notice. He 
discusses first the nature of theology as distinguished from religion, 
and makes the distinction between them to be identical with that 
between the intuitional and logical consciousness. We here see again 
the strange apprehension that he manifests to coming in contact with 
the Bible. Theology, with him, is not a formal statement of truth 
taken from the word of God, but a reduction of spiritual intuitions 
into a logical system, which is progressive with the progressive de- 
velopment of the intuitional consciousness. The necessity for it 
arises only from the imperfection of our powers of intuition. Here, 
again, we must differ from him most seriously. 

He states that the necessary conditions of a theology are but two,— 

“A religious nature, awakened by the development of the Christian life; 
and the application of logical reflection to the elements of Divine truth, which 


that life spontaneously presents.” ‘The existence of the Scriptures, as such, 
was not essential to the rise and maintenance of Christian theology at all.” 


Here, again, we have the old sophism of confounding the sub- 
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jective and the objective, and arguing from the conditions of the one 
to the non-existence of the other. We grant that Christian theology, 
as a subjective fact, cannot exist properly in the history of an indi- 
vidual or a community where there is no piety; but it does not 
follow from this admission that it cannot exist, as an objective fact, 
in a formal, logical statement of truth. Has Schleiermacher’s theo- 
logy, which our author has copied so closely, no existence apart from 
the minds that receive it? Undoubtedly it has. If, then, this may 
be true of a human theology, why may it not of a divine? 

We object, also, to his statement of the source from which the 
materials of theology are to be drawn, and the fact that gives rise to 
a necessity for its existence. He says that the source of its materi- 
als is the intuitional consciousness; that its function is simply to 
classify these intuitions; and that the necessity for its existence is 
Solely because of the imperfection of this power. For the refutation 
of these positions, we appeal to the whole history of Christian theo- 
logy, and the consciousness of every theologian. And we are sure 
that we are but stating the clear testimony of both when we say, 
that its materials are drawn from the Bible; that it is a classifica- 
tion of the facts and statements of the Bible, precisely as every other 
Science is a classification of the facts that lie within its field; that in 
its construction both the logical and intuitional consciousness are 
brought in play; and that its necessity arises from the form in 
which God has revealed himself to man, having scattered the ele- 
ments of theology through successive revelations contained in the 
Bible, precisely as he has scattered the facts of botany, geology, or 
any other science that has ever been constructed; and that theology 
is as strictly an inductive science as any that exists, its object being 
to draw out into scientific form the theology already revealed in the 
Bible. These points we have not space to argue, nor do we think 
they need any laboured argument. However Mr. Morell or his 
German friends may get their theology, we affirm that, right or 
wrong, the fact is indisputable, that Protestant theologians obtain 
their theology from the Bible. They may misinterpret the Bible, 
just as the astronomers may misinterpret some facts in the stars; 
but in each case the process is the same,—a classification of facts 
that have an independent, objective existence, exterior to himself. 

His theory of the progressive character of theology, corresponding 
to the progressive advance of the intuitional consciousness of the 
Church, we also object to most earnestly. It is not a progressive 
comprehension of the materials of theology already existing, which 
we might admit; but an actual increase of the materials themselves, 
which we most emphatically deny. We can see no important dif- 
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ference between this and Mr. Newman’s theory of development, with 
the single exception that Mr. Newman furnishes a stable ground on 
which the mind may rest, although it be a false one; whilst Mr. 
Morell leaves us to the shifting phantasmagoria of human reason. 
What the legitimate tendency of this system is, may be seen in the 
case of O. A. Brownson, who, wearied with this everlasting chase of 
phantoms, and having repudiated the sure word of prophecy, threw 
himself blindly into the arms of the Romish Church. Such we be- 
lieve will be the result of the theory in many minds. Where it does 
not drive into sheer infidelity, it will force into Romanism. It 
agrees with Popery in repudiating the Bible as a sole rule of faith 
and practice, and it furnishes no such ground of certitude as Popery 
proposes in its stead. ‘The result can be easily foreseen, for men 
would rather anchor in the sand than drift, chartless and rudderless, 
on the trackless waters. 

We are also pained with his mode of alluding to the fundamental 
doctrines of Christian theology. One of these is, the sinfulness of 
man. According to a man’s view of this doctrine will be his esti- 
mate of Christ and his theory of religion. This is a standing fact 
in human nature, and one that cannot be omitted in a philosophy of 
religion. We have, then, a right to demand of Mr. Morell what he 
thinks on this great question, and where it stands in his philosophy. 
But the gingerly mode in which he touches it, shows either that he 
is unwilling to avow his sentiments in the face of the Demigorgon of 
German philosophy, or that he has no distinct sentiments to avow. 
The clearest utterance he has given of himself is in such a sentence 
as the following :— 


“This perfect state of the intuitional consciousness has been disturbed ; at 
any rate, 1t does not naturally exist.”—P. 182. 


The only meaning we can gather from this is, some people think 
that man has fallen and is corrupt, and hence needs a religion; this 
may or may not be; my philosophy cares nothing about that; at any 
rate, his intuitional consciousness is not perfect. And is this all? 
The philosophy of Paul, and we say it with reverence, the philoso- 
phy of Jesus Christ, uttered no such Delphic responses as this. 
With them the fundamental fact in religion was, that man is lost, 
that he is dead in trespasses and sins; and on this great fact was 
based the necessity for all those processes and acts, objective and 
subjective, that we include under the terms religion, revelation, 
Christianity, and theology. 

He next discusses the conditions, the Method, and the develop- 
ment of Christian theology, in which are several points which we 
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reluctantly pass by. He concludes with stating the uses of Chris- 
tian theology, in which he forcibly shows its importance. We ask, 
if it be thus useful, is it not important that it be true? This im- 
portance does not of course depend on its origin, but its nature. If, 
then, God saw it to be thus useful to us, is it not likely that he 
would furnish us with it? If man can construct such a system for 
himself, why cannot God, who gave him his faculties, do the same 
thing? What advantage has it in being human, and therefore im- 
perfect in its origin? Has it any other than that it gives human spe- 
culation free range to construct its castles of cloud according to ca- 
price? If, as he admits, page 204, a theology “may appeal to every 
element in the nature of man,” were it not surprising if such an 
agency should be left to the bungling construction of every builder 
of theories? If these things are so, we have swept away his funda- 
mental positions of the impossibility and the uselessness of a revealed 
theology. 

The chapter on the analysis of popular theology has the same 
radical errors with the one just noticed. His analysis extracts from 
it three elements; the historical facts, the intuitional perceptions, 
and the logical distribution and construction of the system, page 211. 
His eagerness to limit the teachings of the Bible to mere historical 
statements has led his analysis astray. It is a matter of universal 
experience and observation, that popular theology finds in the Bible 
something more than mere historical facts; that it discovers also 
doctrinal teachings, and that the office of the logical understanding 
is to classify these doctrinal teachings as well as the historical facts. 
His excessive eagerness has led him to the employment of language 
that grates harshly on our ears. For example, in speaking of the 
death of Christ, page 43, he says: “ As a fact of sense, this is no more 
than the murder of any innocent man that ever lived.” The only 
meaning that we can gather from this singular statement is, that to 
one who had no theory of redemption in which this death held po- 
sition as a great agency, it had no more significancy than the death 
of Socrates. Had the Roman centurion any such theory, when, in 
looking at this “fact of sense,” he exclaimed, “ ‘Truly this man was 
the Son of God?’ If Mr. Morell means to deny the miraculous 
attendants of the death of Christ, why not openly do so, instead of 
accomplishing the same end by an indirection? If not, why use 
language that implies this denial ? 

He also exhibits his usual lucklessness in referring to the Scriptures 
when, on page 220, he puts the beautiful words of our Lord, “ God 
so loved the world,” &c# into the mouth of the apostle John. This 
ignorance or carelessness about the Bible, whichever it may be, ex- 
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cites the most painful emotions, when appearing in one who comes 
to persuade us to give up the Bible for the shadowy dreamings of 
the intuitional consciousness. We cannot but think that if he knew 
more of the Bible, and studied it more, he would think better of it. 

The chapter on Fellowship has much in it which we would like to 
discuss, did our limits permit. Take, for example, the following, 
page 232: “The essential idea of Christian fellowship is concentrated 
in the hallowed unaniinity of religious feeling, created by the com- 
mon experience of that new and Divine life which was first awakened 
in man by Christ and his apostles. Wherever this Divine con- 
sciousness is so developed in the heart as to predominate over the 
modes of thinking and feeling common to the unchristianized world 
and the unsanctified mind, there is a member of Christ’s spiritual 
kingdom.” A man then becomes a Christian by a predominance 
of the Divine consciousness over his unsanctified mind. We had 
thought that he became a Christian by believing on the Lord Jesus 
Christ; that as soon as he had thus beljeved he was justified; and 
that the work of sanctification was a subsequent and distinct matter. 
Thus at least Paul teaches, but he had not the advantage of study- 
ing Schleiermacher, or seeing the light of modern philosophy. 

Again he tells us, page 232: ‘The design of Christian fellowship 
is threefold, namely, to develope, to preserve, and to propagate the 
Christian life.” Much of this, we had thought, was the work of the 
Holy Spirit, but in reading this book we have not so much as heard 
whether there be a Holy Ghost. 

He then discusses the outward bond of unity in Christian fellow- 
ship, in which he protests against all formulas of faith as a bond of 
fellowship. There is nothing in this chapter which may not be found 
as ably put in the attacks of Unitarians on creeds that did not allow 
them to enjoy the emoluments of orthodoxy, while indulging the 
luxury of heterodoxy; and in the writings of Alexander Campbell. 
The result of this sort of religious sentimentalism may be seen in 
the patched and piebald condition of Unitarianism and Campbellism, 
in this country, if Mr. Morell has never seen it in England. He 


differs from them, however, in his doctrine of the organic life of the 


Church, in which his teachings might be adopted almost verbatim 
by the stanchest Puseyite. So strangely do opposite errors meet, 
when they leave the centre of truth. 

The chapter on Certitude occupies a very important position in 
our author’s theory, touching as it does the foundation on which all 
philosophy rests. In his Lectures on the Philosophical Tendencies 
of the Age, he makes this the principle of classification, by which 
he arranges all existing systems of philosophy. It is therefore a 
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central point in his theory, being simply the ground of certainty that 
man has for his religious belief. It resolves itself very easily and 
obviously into a discussion of the rule of faith. He admits but three 
kinds of certitude,—logical, intuitional, and a mixture of the two. 
All statements resting on testimony can amount only to a higher or 
lower probability. This position is not a little startling; for, we ask, 
suppose the testimony be certainly that of God himself;—and surely 
it cannot be denied that this, at least, is possible,—do the truths 
thus declared amount only to a probability? This is a point that 
demanded the most explicit discussion, for it lies at the very foun- 
dation of the Christian system; yet Mr. Morell dismisses it with 
a mere passing remark ;—a remark, however, that throws a doubt 
over the whole subject of apologetic Christianity. 

He then discusses the ground of certitude assumed by Rational- 
ism and T'raditionalism, to which we have nothing special to object. 
His remarks here are only a condensation of his lectures on Indivi- 
dualism and Traditionalism, in his work on the Philosophical Ten- 
dencies of the Age. But when he takes up the theory that rests 
it on the letter of the Bible, we have very much to object; much 
more than we have room to express. His entire argument is an 
evasion of the real question at issue, coupled with an ingenious play 
upon the phrase, “letter of the Bible.” The question in discussion 
is, can we rest our belief on the dictum of the Bible, when clearly 
ascertained, as a sure foundation of faith? ‘This he meets by the 
old Jesuitical trick of parading the difficulties of determining what 
is the word of God, and what it means, and that to ascertain its 
meaning we must appeal to our logical faculties. He therefore 
sagely concludes that our final appeal is to reason, and that thus 
this theory coincides with the fundamental principle of Rationalism. 
This paltry sophism is really unworthy such a mind as our author’s. 
Surely it is one thing to appeal to reason in the interpretation of a 
document, and quite another to appeal to reason for the truth of the 
statements thus interpreted. The former is the theory he attempts 
to combat, the latter the theory of Rationalism. Take for example 
the case of a will. It may be a very difficult thing to authenticate 
that will, difficult to interpret it when authenticated, and necessary 
to argue conflicting interpretations, and appeal to reason in support 
of the true one; but on what do we rest the rights created under the 
testament? Not on our interpretation; not on our reason; but on 
the authority of the instrument itself,—an authority derived from 
the fact that it utters the will of the testator. A lawyer who would 
object to the binding character of a will, because, in settling the mean- 
ing of it, it was necessary to appeal to reason, would be laughed to 
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scorn. The process is precisely analogous to that used in the inter- 
pretation of the Bible. Yet this form of the question has been as 
completely evaded by Mr. Morell as it has been by the adroit po- 
lemics of the Church of Rome, when discussing the same point in 
settling the rule of faith. 

The substitute he proposes for the word of God, is contained in 
the following most satisfactory and intelligible words: “The highest 
appeal for the truth of our theological sentiments must be the ca- 
tholic expression of the religious consciousness of purified humanity 
in its eternal progress heavenward.” In the name of darkness, what 
does this mean? We must then believe what the catholic conscious- 
ness of purified humanity believes. But what does it believe? And 
how and where has it uttered this belief? We cannot escape the 
answer of the honest Milesian in such a case, who, when asked what 
he believed, replied, “ What the Church believed.” “ But what does 
the Church believe?’ “What I believe.” ‘“ And what do you both 
believe?” “We both believe alike.” We can really make nothing 
more satisfactory of this theory of certitude. And we are very cer- 
tain that if Mr. Morell were to bring his philosophy to this chosen 
tribunal, the verdict must be one of absolute condemnation, he him- 
self bemg the witness. 

The next chapter is on the significancy of the Past. This he finds 
in a struggle of reason against authority, first by means_of the Aris- 
totelian philosophy, then the Baconian; and now, with a higher 
philosophy than either, he hopes to see the struggle ended in the 
triumph of the higher reason. All that we can gather from this is, 
that the Bible, as an authoritative rule of faith, is to be swept away; 
that the Baconian philosophy is to be flung to the moles and the 
bats; and that we are to build the mighty structure of Christianity 
on the huge cloud-mountain of Teutonic philosophy. And this is 
the millennium of the Philosophy of Religion! To us the signifi- 
cancy of the Past is widely different. The Church of God is built 
upon a rock, set forth in the revealed word of the Most High. 
Against this rock wave after wave have dashed in the past, each 
covering it with spray, and threatening to ingulf it in ruin; but 
when the waves had rolled sullenly back, the rock was there still. 
And now, though there dashes against it a billow with a prouder crest 
and a wilder foam than any that preceded it, yet when that billow has 
spent its fury, and returned all shivered and broken to the deep, the 
rock will still stand, unscathed and unshaken, the beacon of the world. 

The concluding chapter, on the relation of philosophy to theology, 
contains but little that has not been previously discussed, and we 
hence pass it without any further notice. 
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When in April, 1848, it was reported that one hundred thousand 
men were to meet on Kensington Common, and march to the House 
of Commons, demanding a redress of their grievances, no small alarm 
was diffused throughout all England. The danger was unseen and 
undefined, and men were filled with a secret dread. But when the 
day arrived, and this vast army dwindled into a few dyspeptic look- 
ing radicals, who slunk away from their own shadow, the whole 
affair was extinguished in laughter, as a “muscipular abortion.” It 
was with something of the same dread that we anticipated the onset 
of this new philosophy. It loomed so gigantically through the mist, 
and defied the armies of Israel with so Goliathan an air, that we 
trembled for the ark of God. But the giant has come forth from 
the mist, and we find that we have been terrified at a shadow. 
It is the same old champion, who has been met and conquered a 
hundred times, and who only appears in new armour and with a 
new name. We therefore breathe more freely, and may go on with 
our appropriate work. ‘This satisfaction is the more complete, be- 
cause of the medium through which the attack is made. Although 
this work has not impressed us with an exalted estimate of Mr. 
Morell’s logical abilities, yet, together with his preceding books, it 
shows him to be a fair expounder of the Teutonic philosophy. He 
has stripped it of its robe, its mask, and its buskins; and enabled 
us to grapple with it hand to hand: but in disrobing, he has disen- 
chanted it. Unless it is something mightier than this, we have little 
to fear from it more than from any previous form of error, and phi- 
losophy, falsely so called. It will be a nine-days’ wonder, and then 
pass away into oblivion. ‘True, it may do much harm during its 
time, but will produce no such changes in the opinions of the Chris- 
tian world as its friends hope or its enemies fear. 

We wish to raise no senseless clamour against Mr. Morell or his 
book, nor excite any odium theologicum. But as he has spoken 
without scruple of the most, sacred and cherished articles of our 
faith, we have but dealt in‘equal frankness with him. We believe 
Mr. Morell to be a sincere and earnest*man, one who reverences 
Christianity, and really desires its advancement, but we also believe 
that for this very reason his influence may be the more pernicious; 
for in attempting to make a compromise with the enemies of truth, 
he has compromised truth itself; and in abandoning what he deemed 
mere antiquated outposts to the foe, he has surrendered the very 
citadel. 
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Art. IL—THE RACES OF MEN AND THEIR RAMIFICATIONS, 
ACCORDING TO THE LATEST RESULTS OF ETHNOLOGY. 


[Translated from the German of Dr. G. L. Krreexr.] 


[THE science of Ethnology is one of such absorbing interest, and is at present 
attracting so large a share of the attention of cultivated men, in all nations, 
that we are sure our readers will be gratified with the following exposition of 
the results of the science, so far as they are yet developed. The Essay gives, 
in a condensed and popular form, a sketch of the progress of the science, of 
its scope, and of its present condition,—all worked out from the original sources 
in a scholarly and comprehensive way. ‘The substance of many and costly 
volumes is thus brought into the compass of a few pages. ] 


WE cannot speak of popular stocks, or of the single groups that 
nations form, according to their affinities, without at the same time 
thinking of the division of our kind into races of men. The latter 
are, so to speak, the foundation of the former; and modern Ethno- 
logy, (or the science of the Origin of Nations,) as will hereafter 
appear, took its rise, not from the recognition of popular races,* but 
from that of human races. Before speaking of the latter, it will be 
proper, by way of introduction, to present one general consideration, 
that must be always ruling and decisive in our Ethnological studies. 

The distinctions between races regard not only the physical na- 
ture, but the intellectual also: nay, the expression of the latter, which 
is language, is the chief indication by which, of late, the families of 
men and their branches have been distinguished. The duality of 
human nature is, in fact, the essential characteristic of our species. It 
places so vast a gulf between us and the brutes, that, in virtue of it, man 
is to be looked on rather as standing beyond the animal kingdom than 
at the head of it. The study of mankind, then, as an aggregate of 
beings, falling into various groups, is not a department of zoology, 
but forms a special science, Ethnology. Aristotle has said, that, even 
when we consider man without regard to his higher destinies, the 
spiritual power dwelling in him forms his chief distinguishing attri- 
bute; for (he goes on to say) while animals live only by virtue of 
their unconscious impulses, and according to simple laws of nature, 
man, even for his outward existence, and under all circumstances, 
makes use of reason. Indeed, we find manifestations of intellectual 
power among all people, however low their place in the scale of de- 
velopment. We know of no tribe that has not ideas, an articulate 
speech, clothing, weapons, the art of making fire, and, when there are 


* That is, as existing in political relations. 
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animals fit for the purpose, domesticated animals; no single one of 
which attributes has yet been discovered among beasts. Rudolph 
Wagner rightly says, that it is illogical to count man in the animal 
world; for we thus forsake the principle lying at the foundation of 
all classification of natural objects, which are arranged according to 
purely immaterial respects, into organic and inorganic, and the first 
of these again into plants and animals. Holding fast this principle 
in Natural History, we shall appoint man his place, not according to 
his mere physical similarities to single animals, but according to the 
great element and fundamental condition of his life—his spiritual 
nature. He forms, consequently, a separate division of the first rank 
in the animated world. 

Let us now pass to the proper subject of our essay. There exist 
among men certain hereditary differences, by which they may be 
separated into a number of main groups, and these again into smaller 
divisions. The first are called human races, or stocks ; the latter, 
popular or national stocks ; and the subdivisions of these last, national 
branches. In this way mankind would be constituted of several 
leading classes, composed, like the great divisions of the animal 
world, of species and sub-species. But such a systematic clas- 
sification is impossible, at least for the present; and that for two 
reasons. In the first place, the affinities of most nations are by no 
means as yet scientifically investigated; and, secondly, there are 
transitions in humanity, which make a definite limitation of human 
and popular races impossible, though, for the sake of system, they 
have sometimes been disregarded. We will offer a few instances of 
these transitions, intentionally selected from. a race most strikingly 
marked out from the rest. The Caffres of South Africa have some 
of the prominent marks of the negro race, such as woolly hair and 
thick lips; but their foreheads are higher, and their colour passes 
intoabrown. The Hottentots are of a still lighter complexion; their 
features approach those of the Chinese and other Mongolian people; 
and their hair, though woolly, like that of the negro, is not so soft, 
and, instead of uniformly covering the héad, grows in separate tufts. 
The Mandingoes of Senegambia have the colour and hair of the 
negro, but surpass him in beauty of form and features, and are noted 
for an intellectual activity, an inquisitiveness, a vigour and industry, 
that incline one to think them allied to the civilized whites, rather 
than to the usually gross and sensual negro stocks. Finally, the 
Fulahs in Senegambia, who also possess a higher degree of intellect, 
vivacity, and self-respect than is customary with negro tribes, have 
not a proper black colour, are but partially woolly-haired, and, in 
structure of body and features, are distinct from the negroes. Yet 
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neither in Africa nor elsewhere is there a people to which we could 
suppose them related. 

After what has been said, it will occasion no surprise to our read- 
ers to be told that there is great diversity of views among the learned 
concerning the relationships of nations. It will also be easy to see 
that, for a long time to come, an accurate adjustment, and a conse- 
quent rational classification of the kindred nations, must remain 
impossible. Meantime, the science of Ethnology has been approxi- 
mating to this result more certainly and rapidly in our days than 
ever before, aided, on the one hand, by the extensive and careful 
observations of travellers, for the last forty years, upon the differ- 
ences among nations, and, on the other, by the advancing study of 
languages. In the first of these departments, the English, French, 
and Germans, but especially the English, deserve the greatest praise, 
as, on the other hand, philology is the pride of the German learned 
world. 

What science has been able to do toward a classification of man- 
kind, so far as it will serve our purpose, shall be given in the follow- 
ing survey. 

BLUMENBACH, the first who attempted a really scientific arrange- 
ment, looked merely to physical distinctions. He divided mankind 
into five races: the Caucasian, Mongolian, Ethiopian, Malay, and 
American. Speaking generally, these five races may be-said to an- 
swer to the five great divisions of the earth, although some of them 
extend into several of these divisions. Since this classification is 
frequently mentioned, a more particular account of the individual 
races becomes requisite. 

Under the Caucasian race Blumenbach brought all the Europe- 
ans, except the so-called Finnish nations, of which the Magyars and 
Laplanders are best known, and all the North Africans, as well as 
the inhabitants of the south-western part of Asia, bounded on the 
east by the river Obi, the Caspian Sea, and the mouths of the Gan- 
ges. The characteristics of this race are, a colour more or less white, 
red cheeks, and a form of skull and features that makes them the 
fairest portion of mankind. He gave this race the name of Cauca- 
sian, because the Georgians, who belong to it, and pass for the hand- 
somest of all people, dwell at the southern base of the Caucasus, and 
because he believed the home of the first men to be in that region. 
The last notion is, however, erroneous; for history does not know a 
single example of a people of early antiquity, originally native in or 
about the Caucasus, that has emigrated from there; nor do any na- 
tional myths indicate anything of the sort. But if, like the old 
Greeks, we extend the application of the word Caucasus to a mount- 
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ain range on the north-western boundary of India, the designation 
Caucasian becomes less unfitting, because we thus indicate the tend- 
ency of the Indians, the outmost eastern people of this stock, toward 
Europe, the dwelling-place of its western members, and because the 
region lying between the two ranges may have been its original seat. 

The Mongolian race comprises the remaining, or Eastern Asiatics, 
excepting the Malays, on the peninsula of Malacca, the Finns of Eu- 
rope, and the Esquimaux of North America. The members of this 
race have generally a yellowish complexion, straight black hair, flat 
faces, with cheek-bones projecting laterally, and contracted eye-lids. 
Its name is taken from one of the nations belonging to it. 

The Ethiopian or Negro raee includes all the Africans, except 
those of North Africa. The name Ethiopian was given by the 
Greeks to the dark-coloured people living in the southernmost parts 
of the then known world. ‘The usual characters are a dark com- 
plexion, curly hair, projecting jaws, thick lips, and flat noses. 

The American race comprehends all the Aborigines of America, 
save the Esquimaux. We understand by the Aborigines of a land 
those who, so far as history can testify, have always lived init. The 
men of this race, also called Indians, have mostly a dull, rusty cop- 
per colour, and broad, but not flat faces, marked with prominent 
features. 

The Malay race includes the inhabitants of the Peninsula of Ma- 
lacca, of the Sunda Isles, of the Moluccas, of the Philippine and 
Marianne Islands, as well as the New-Hollanders, and the na- 
tives of all the islands which with New-Holland form the fifth 
grand division of the globe. Most of the members of this race speak 
the Malay, or a cognate language, and hence its name. The phy- 
sical characteristics are, a brown colour, thick black hair, a broad 
nose, and large mouth. 

Blumenbach held that none of these five races was clearly sepa- 
rated from the rest; but that, by single intermediate stocks, they 
gradually passed into each other. He maintained that the Cauca- 
sian was the main race, which had degenerated on one side into the 
Mongolian, and on the other into the Ethiopian; and that the Ame- 
rican and Malay were the connecting links—the first between the 
Caucasians and the Mongolians, the latter between the Caucasians 
and the Negroes. 

CuvIER made a new classification, which is generally preferred to 
that of the German professor, and is more frequently quoted. Cu- 
vier arranged mankind in three races, not recognizing as distinct 
races. the last two of the five just mentioned, which Blumenbach 
treated as only intermediate members. Cuvier made two important 
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advances in Ethnology. He divided each race into a number of 
popular stocks, composed of the nations most closely allied to each 
other; and, secondly, he founded his division not merely on phy- 
sical distinctions, but had regard to the intellectual and moral cha- 
racter of people, as displayed in their history, and to the affinities 
and variations of their languages. His three human races are the 
Caucasian, or White; the Mongolian, or Yellow; and the Ethiopian, 
or Negro. ‘The subdivisions of each of the above races we will not 
here introduce, because they have since been more accurately defined. 

Cuvier’s Caucasian race, whose original locality he also erro- 
neously considered to be the Caucasus, comprehends the nations 
of Europe and North Africa, as well as those of Western and South- 
western Asia; that is, besides the Europeans, the Berbers, Moors, 
Kgyptians, Abyssinians, and the other tribes of North Africa; the 
Arabians, Jews, Phenicians, Assyrians, Babylonians, Georgians, 
and other dwellers about the Caucasus; the Turkish tribes, the 
Armenians, Parthians, and Persians. A sufficiently accurate boun- 


- dary of this race in Asia is described by the river Irtisch, in Siberia, 


and a line drawn from the Caspian Sea, along the river Oxus to the 
Himalaya range, and on to the Bay of Bengal. The leading charac- 
teristics of this race are the oval form of the face—the hair and 
complexion are not uniform—and the fact that to it belong those 
civilized nations who, in all periods of history, have exerted the 
greatest influence in the world by their extensive dominion. 

The Mongolian race includes the Japanese and all the Asiatics 
living between the eastern boundary of the Caucasians and the 
ocean, with the exception of the Malays. They are marked by yel- 
low skins, prominent cheek bones, flat faces, small oblique eyes, 
straight black hair, and a thin beard, and by this peculiarity, that 
the culture which the most civilized of the Mongolian nations, as 
the Chinese, have attained to, is not progressive. They are, with 
slight exceptions, followers of the religion of Buddah or of Fo. 

The Ethiopian race occupies the countries of Central and Southern 
Africa. Its main characters are the black skin, woolly hair, com- 
pressed skull, flat nose, projecting jaw bones, thick lips, and the 
unusually low degree of mental culture. 

Cuvier thought that all people not mentioned under one of these 
three races, either from our want of historical accounts, or from our 
imperfect knowledge of their physical nature and their languages, 
could neither be counted as belonging to one of these, nor as forming 
a race of themselves. ‘The American nations had no physical pecu- 
liarities sufficiently definite and universal to mark them as a distinct 
race; in the blackness of their hair, and in their thinness or want of 
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beard, they resembled the Mongolian ; but the European form of the 
nose and the large eye brought them nearer to the Caucasian type. 
Nor in their language was any certain affinity with other stocks dis- 
cernible. So in regard to the Esquimaux, Lappes, and Samoiedes, 
of the Arctie countries, Cuvier could not decide whether they be- 
longed to the Caucasian or Mongolian race. It is the same with the 
Malays and the inhabitants of the fifth division of the globe, of whom 
Cuvier thinks that the Negritos or Papuas, in New-Guinea, New- 
Britain, and other islands, and the kindred New-Hollanders, ap- 
proach nearly to the Negroes, while the rest seem to bear a similarity 
to each of the other two races. 

The following are the most important of the other classifica- 
tions :— 

The French naturalist, LACEPEDE, made five human races, dif- 
fering somewhat from those of Blumenbach and Cuvier, and some- 
what differently entitled: The Caucasian, or, as he also termed it, 
the Arabo- European, answering to Cuvier’s of the same name; the 


Hyperborean, originating from a mingling of the Caucasians and ° 


Mongolians, and including the Arctic nations of the earth; namely, 
the Esquimaux of America, and the Ostiaks, the Samoiedes, and 
the Lappes ; the Mongolian, to which, besides the stocks of Cuvier, 
he adds all the Malays and all the inhabitants of Oceanica; the 
Ethiopian andthe American. The last two correspond to the races 
of the same name in Blumenbach’s arrangement. 

Bory St. VINCENT, another learned Frenchman, divided men into 
fifteen classes: the Japetic nations, so named from Japetos, the 
mythic ancestor of the Greeks, one of the most important people of 
that group, embracing all the Caucasians of Cuvier, except the two 
next following: the Hindoos of East India; the Arabians, with 
those nearest allied to them, as the Jews; the Scythians, who form 
a part of Cuvier’s Mongolians; the Chinese; the Hyperboreans ; 
the Neptunians, or Malays; the Australians, New-Hollanders; the 
Melanians, Negritos; the Columbians, Indians of North America; 
the Americans, comprising the remaining American tribes, except 
the Patagonians ; the Ethiopians ; the Kafirs, and the Hottentots. 

It still remains to present the classification of the Englishman, 
PRICHARD, who has lately treated the subject with extreme particu- 
larity, and whose great work, the Natural History of Man, has been 
translated into German.* ‘bis learned investigator, fully believing 


* The “Researches into the Physical History of Mankind,” the great work of 
Prichard, is doubtless here intended. For a very interesting and valuable article 
on Ethnology, based on Prichard’s writings, see No. 178 of the Edinburgh Review. 
— Trans. 
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in an original unity of our kind, divides it, according to differences 
in bodily form and structure, into seven main varieties. The first 
is composed of those nations which he denominates Indo- Atlantic, 
or Iranian, because they inhabit between India and the Atlantic 
Ocean, and because he supposes that the country lying south and 
east of the Caspian Sea, which has borne the name of Iran from 
ancient times, was their original locality. ‘They answer to the Cau- 
casian race of Cuvier, and are distinguished from the other races by 
a certain common physical structure, of which the ancient Greeks 
furnished the highest type, where the oval face, without prominent 
cheek-bones, is the most marked characteristic. The colour varies 
from white through all shades down to almost black. The second 
variety is the Turanian, so named from Turan, a country lying 
north and east of Iran, and inhabited since the remotest historical 
periods by a portion of these people. These are the Mongolians of 
Cuvier; their characteristic, the lateral projection of the cheek- 
bones, making the face broad and angular. The third variety is 
made up of the American nations, omitting the Esquimaux. Prich- 
ard was unable to discover any universal characteristic for these, 
though the high cheek-bones and large eye-sockets are common to 
most of them. ‘The fourth class comprises only the Hottentots, who 
bear a strong physical likeness to the Kalmucks, one of the Turanian 
branches, and mainly differing from them by their woolly hair. The 
fifth division includes the Negroes, marked by their black colour, 
woolly hair, and the forward prominence of their cheek and jaw-bones. 
The sixth embraces the black and woolly-haired natives of some 
islands of the South Sea and of Southeastern Asia. They are 
called Negritos, or Papuas, and are as yet little known. ‘The se- 
venth comprises the Alforas, a smooth-haired, dark-brown people, 
of whom little is known, inhabiting the interior of the Moluccas, and 
other South Asiatic and Australian islands, and various other in- 
habitants of Australia and the South Sea. 


Let us now turn to the popular stocks and their branches. We 
make at the outset a division of five human races; subdividing, 
however, not as Blumenbach has done, but in accordance with results 
that science has since furnished. 


I. Tue Cavcastan Race. 


In the Caucasian race the following popular stocks can be dis- 
criminated :—the Indo-Germanic, the American, the Iberian, the 
Illyrian, the Thracian, the Etruscan, the Semitic, the Finnish, the 
Turkish, the Caucasian group, and the North African. Of these 
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the Indo-Germanic and the Semitic have maintained the highest 
rank among men in civilization, and played the most important part 
in history. 


C1.) The Indo-Germanie Stock. 


The Indo-Germanic stock takes its name from its two leading 
branches. It is also called the Indo-European, because it has 
spread from India to the utmost west of Europe. Many, however, 
name it, from its two purely Asiatic branches, the Indo-Persian, 
which term is otherwise employed to designate merely those two 
branches. Others still derive its name, Japetic, from Japetos, the 
mythic ancestor of the Greeks, because they were the most culti- 
vated people of this stock. Its numbers at the present day are rated 
at over three hundred and sixty millions. It is the most extended 
of all the popular stocks, and occupies all that portion of the earth 
stretching from the mouths of the Ganges in India, through Central 
and Lesser Asia and Europe, to the Atlantic Ocean. Besides this, 
all the Christian inhabitants of European descent in America, and in 
the Asiatic, African, and Australian colonies, belong to it. In Europe, 
only the nations of the Finnish stock, to be spoken of hereafter, the 
Basques in Spain, the Albanians, the Wallachians, the Turks, the 
so-called Tartars in Russia, and the Jews, are not of the Indo- 
Germanic stock. It parts into six branches: the Indian, the Persian, 
the Greco-Latin, the Celtic, the Germanic, and the Lithau-Sclavo- 
nic, and contains, moreover, a mixed group termed the Mongolian 
branch. 

1. The Indian branch. The most important people of this 
branch are the Hindoos in India, numbering about one hundred and 
ten millions, who may be partly subdivided into some particular 
tribes, as the Mahrattas, the Rajapoots, the Sicks or Seikhs, and 
the Kashmirs. The name of Hindoos is not native, but derived 
from one of the two great rivers of India, and given to them by the 
ancient Persians. Besides‘ the Hindoos, a small isolated tribe on 
the Hindu-Kush Mountains, the Kafirs or Siah-Posh, famous for 
their irreconcilable hostility to the surrounding Mahometans, belong, 
according to Alexander Burns, the English traveller, to the Indian 
branch. <A third Indian people are the Gipsies. It is only by 
means of modern comparative philology that the true origin of this 
hitherto enigmatical people has been discovered. ‘They first ap- 
peared in the south of Europe at the close of the fourteenth century, 
and thence gradually spread through all parts of the continent. 
Their language shows them to be an Indian people; but what occa- 
sioned their migration from India, and when it took place, have re- 
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mained equally unknown. ‘They call themselves Kola or Kalo, 
Mellele, Roma, and Suite. ‘The first two of these names signify 
black,—in opposition to the whites or Europeans; the meaning of 
the last two is not known. ‘The Europeans have given the Gipsies 
various names, without, however, being able to account for the origin 
of them all. By the Germans they are called Zigeuner; among the 
Poles, Cygan; in Italy, Zingano; in France, Bohemians, referring 
to Bohemia, the first Christian country of Europe in which they 
appeared; by the English, Gipsies,—as if Egyptians; by the Span- 
iards, Gitanos,—probably with the same notion; by the Transylva- 
nians, Pharao-nepek,—that is, Pharao-people, likewise referring to 
Egypt; with the modern Greeks, Egyptians and Athingans,—the 
last term signifying heathen or heretics; im the Netherlands, Heide- 
ner, heathen; &ec. 

It is worth mentioning, that in parts of India, especially the De- 
khan, are some rude tribes,—the T'udas, the Coolies, the Bhils, 
Gonds, and others,—who are held in contempt by the Hindoos, and 
are evidently not of the Indian branch, nor even of the Indo-Germa- 
nic stock. ‘They cannot, however, be placed under any other stock, 
nor is it certain that they belong to the Caucasian race. 

2. The Persian branch, denominated also the Medo-Persian, 
Arian, or Iranian, from the various ancient and modern names of 
the countries in which the nations belonging to this branch have 
dwelt. ‘T'o it belong the ancient Medes and Persians, the Bactri- 
ans and Sogdians, dwelling in what is now Bucharia; the Alans 
inhabiting in the Caucasus, and appearing in European history at 
the time of the migration of nations; and most probably the Chal- 
deans. Its existing nations are the Tajzks or modern Persians, and 
the Bucharians, the Parsees or Guebres, in Persia and India; the 
Koords in Persia, Turkish Koordistan, and some parts of Mesopo- 
tamia, Syria, and eastern Asia Minor; the Afghans—who call them- 
selves Pushtauch, and are termed Pataus by the Indians—in Afgha- 
nistan, between India and Persia; the Baluchi, south of the last 
mentioned; lastly, the Opetznes,—one of the warlike mountain 
tribes of the Central Caucasus, terming themselves Ir or Iron, and 
supposed by some of the learned to be the posterity of the Alans. 

Many add to this branch the Scythians or Sarmatians, those 
equestrian nomads occupying the regions whose limits are loosely 
defined by the Aral, Caspian, and Black seas, and the lower Danube, 
and all designated as above by the Romans. These tribes, severally 
named Massageta, Skolotes, Roxolani, Tazyges, Budins, etc., 
were collectively denominated Sakes by the ancient Persians. The 
reason why we connect these long since vanished nations with the 
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Persian branch, is to be found in some analogies between their reli- 
gion, manners, and extant proper names, with what we know of the 
ancient Medes and Persians. Some do not recognize these analo- 
gies, or consider them either as accidental, or arising from mere 
contiguity to the Persians. Such, therefore, refer these tribes to the 
Lithau-Sclavonic branch; or, which has the best air of probability, 
consider the words Scythians, Sarmatians, and Sakes, as collective 
names under which, without respect to relationship and descent, the 
ancients comprised all the nomads on the north-eastern boundaries 
of the Asia of their day. So that under those names, not only na-~ 
tions which were allied to the Persians, but those of the Finnish and 
part of the Turkish branch, are to be undersivod; but it is thought 
that it can be decided of hardly any of the expressly mentioned na- 
tions of the Scythians to which of these branches they belonged. 
Many, indeed, have, though erroneously, treated the Scythians or 
Sarmatians as simply of the Turkish branch; and the word Scythian 
is therefore sometimes employed as the collective title of Turkish 
nations. It is worth remarking, that many think Scythians to be the 
same word as T'schudes, which in the Lapp language signifies ene- 
mies, but formerly designated among the Russians all Finnish 
people, and at the present day the oldest non-Russian inhabitants of 
Russia. 

It is likewise unsettled where to place another ancient people,— 
the Parthians,—who possessed south-east of the modern Persian 
province of Masanderan. ‘They founded a great kingdom about 
240-250 B. C., which existed four hundred years. Since it is most 
probable that they spoke the Pehlir tongue,—which, however, is not 
proper Persian; and since they are frequently called Scythians by 
the ancients,—but the Scythian words known to us meet no expla- 
nation in the Pehlir language; their descent is uncertain, and not to 
be settled with our present means of knowledge. Most hold the 
Parthians to be a people of. the Persian branch; others, one of the 
Turkish nations. : 

3. The Greco-Latin branch is also entitled the Pelasgian, be- 
cause in the writings of the ancient Greeks the oldest inhabitants of 
Greece are denominated Pelasgi. It was probably one of the first 
branches of the Indo-Germanic stock that migrated from Asia to 
Europe. Among the nations of antiquity it comprises the Greeks, 
or, as they termed themselves, the Hellenes, the Romans, and most 
of the other ancient people of middle and southern Italy,—as the 
Latins, the Samnites, and Umbrians. ‘There is no pure remnant of 
this branch among the modern Italians, who belong to the mixed na- 
tions in Europe forming the Romanic branch. The ancient Greeks, 
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in the first centuries of the middle ages, became so mingled with 
Sclavonic emigrants, that none but the modern Greeks of the Grecian 
islands, and of a few districts of Turkey and Greece, can be looked 
upon as their pure descendants: the remainder are a Sclavo-Greek 
compound. Some even go so far as to treat all the modern Greeks, 
except the Fanariotes and a few others, as such a compound, in which 
the Sclavonic element greatly predominates, and therefore number 
them among the Sclavonic nations. 

4. The Celtic or Gallic branch is thought to be the second oldest 
of the Indo-Germanic stock that entered Europe. The Celts or Gauls 
forced their way into modern France and the British islands, where 
they settled. But from the first-named land separate hordes wan- 
dered, at various times, toward all quarters of the world. Their 
bounds in Gaul were the British Channel and the North Sea, the 
Bay of Biscay and the Garonne, the Mediterranean—from which 
they were at first separated by Iberian tribes—and the Alps, the 
Jura, and the Rhine,—which river ran between them and the Ger- 
mans. On the British islands there is no trace of an anterior popu- 
lation. The Celtic branch parts into two main groups, the Cymri 
and the Gael. The Cymri were the Gauls, strictly so called, who 
possessed from the Garonne to the Ardennes, the Marne, and the 
Seine; the Belg@, whose country extended north-east of the Gauls to 
the Lower Rhine and the North Sea; and the Britons, who inhabited 
England and the south of Scotland. Each of these nations was split 
into a number of tribes. Many consider the Belge a mixture of 
Celts and Germans; others think them a pure German people. 
Both suppositions are improbable, for all extant Belgic proper names 
undoubtedly are of the Celtic language. A mingling with Germans 
could be assumed only in regard to the smaller eastern portion of the 
Belge. The Gelic nations were the Caledonians or Picts, the an- 
cestors of the modern Scotch Highlanders, and the Scots, the ances- 
tors of the Irish,—a part of whom passed over to Scotland, subdued 
the Picts, and gave their name to the northern part of Great Britain. 

The migrations of the Celtic nations from Gaul were confined mainly 
to the Gauls proper; for the Belgze moved nowhere except to Eng- 
land, where some of them dispossessed the Britons of the south- 
eastern extremity of the island. The Gauls play a part in the 
earliest history of Europe similar to that of the Germans at the time 
of the great migration of nations. Five hundred years before Christ, 
Gallic hordes had settled in the extreme west of the Pyrenean 
peninsula. Four hundred years before the Christian era, numerous 
Gallic bands broke into Italy, drove the Ligurians, Etrurians, and 
Umbrians of upper Italy southward, and took possession of the ter- 
Fourtu Serizs, Vou. I.—35 
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ritory lying between the Alps, the Apennines, and Ancona. Here, 
forming little tribes under the names of Senones, Bott, Insubres, 
Lingones, Cenomant, and Salassi, they at first lived independent, 
and made occasional inroads into central Italy, but were finally sub- 
dued by the Romans. Because of their occupying upper Italy it 
was called Cisalpine Gaul. 

It was probably about the same time when these bands were moving 
southward, that other numerous hordes of the same people were wan- 
dering toward the east. They first settled in the Alps and in south 
Germany as far as the Danube, which became the boundary between 
them and the Germans, until at a much later period the Gauls were 
mostly driven out or destroyed. ‘The tribes of this district were the 
Helvetians, who occupied the greater part of modern Switzerland, 
and at one time spread beyond the Rhine and Lake Constance to 
the upper Danube and towards the Main; the Rhetians, a moun- 
tain tribe between the Helvetians and the river Lech; the Vindelv- 
cians, bounding on the Rheetians, and inhabiting the plain between 
the Lech, Danube, and Jura; the Noricz, between the upper Drave 
and the Danube, in modern Carniola, Carinthia, and the Salzburg dis- 
trict; the Bou, of the same name as a tribe in Italy, and inhabiting 
north-east of the Norici, about the Platten-see, for a time possessing 
a region still called after them Bohemia, (Bozerhezm, that is, home 
of the Boit,) from which they were expelled by the Marcomanni; 
finally, the Carmz, between the Norici and the Bay of Trieste. 

Other Gauls settled south-east of the Alpine range, of whom the 
Scordicit around the Danube, Save, and Dwina made themselves 
famous. About 300 B. C., some bands established themselves in 
Thrace, where they founded a kingdom, and whence, in the year 
280, they made an inroad into Macedonia and Greece. Some cen- 
turies afterwards a portion of these Thracian Gauls passed over to 
Asia Minor, giving their name to Galatia, where the Gallic tongue 
was still spoken after the birth of Christ. 

Such are the most important ancient nations of the Celtic or 
Gallic branch, which, as we have just seen, played a great part in 
Europe, spread far and wide by migration, and—differing from the 
Germanic nations—turned back in its wanderings towards Asia, 
whence, like all other European people, it originally came. 

Notwithstanding the former great extension of the Celtic branch, 
it has, with slight exceptions, disappeared. Almost all the Celtic 
nations have either been exterminated or become blended with their 
conquerors. It is only in the west of England, the north of Scot- 
land, in Ireland, Bretagne, and a small Alpine district, that some 
Celtic remnants have been preserved. A few valleys of the Grisons 
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still contain an unmixed posterity of the Rheetians, called Romanes 
and Ladines, but they lost their original language during the Ro- 
man dominion, and now speak the Churwelsch or Rhzeto-roman, a, 
language of Latin derivation. Remains of the Cymrian branch are 
to be found in Wales and Cornwall in England, who call themselves 
Cymri or Brython, of whom the Welsh still retain to a certain 
extent the speech of their fathers, and also in lower Bretagne, who 
style themselves Bretonet or Brezonet, and likewise speak a Celtic 
idiom. ‘The Scotch Highlanders and the Irish are the sole relics 
of the Gaelic group. The Irish, who term themselves Gaoidhil, but 
whose usual name comes from the oldest one of their islands, Ierne 
or Hibernia, are not all pure Celts. The eastern, northern, and 
central parts, as well as the cities of Ireland, contain a population. 
which is mostly of the same origin as the modern English, or has 
accepted the English language. The Highland Scotch, who style 
themselves Gael, and also Albanach, from Alb or Albain, their an- 
cient name for Scotland, are still pure Celts, and still speak their 
hereditary language, although the Scotch-English more and more 
crowds out the Gaelic. 

These remains of this once wide-spread branch, who indicate then: 
Celtic descent by their speech, cannot amount to more than four and 
a half millions; including all, however, whose origin is unquestioned, 
they may be rated at nine millions. 

5. The Germanic Branch, which figures so largely in the history 
of humanity, and to which the German nation belongs, came in all 
probability next after the Celtic migration from Asia into Europe. 
As was the Greco-Latin in antiquity, so is this in the middle and 
modern ages, for the west of Europe the most important branch of 
the Indo-Germanic stock. Scandinavian scholars often speak of the 
Germanic branch as the Gothic, and designate by the word Ger- 
manic simply the Non-Scandinavian nations of this branch, the 
reason for which will appear in our further treatment of this group. 

The name Germani was probably not vernacular, but given by 
the Romans, as it often happens that a people are differently deno- 
minated by themselves and by strangers. ‘The word was formerly 
supposed to be of native origin, and derived either from Wirre, 
(Verirrung, confusion, ) the guerre of the French, or from Wehre or 
Ger, a spear; so that German signifies warrior. But the etymolo- 
gical laws of the language so entirely forbid all these derivations that: 
they are no longer accepted by any German linguist. It has been 
maintained that the term was perhaps the native appellation for the 
collective German nations, in some way allied to the old names Er- 
man, Herman, Ireman, or Irmin, and written by the Romans as we 
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now find it in the Latin. But, as has been intimated, there can be 
little doubt of its Roman origin, though, on this assumption, we are 
still unable to discern its accurate meaning. Some hold that the 
Latin Germanus, in that one of its various significations answering 
to our word countryman, was applied to the Germans because, as 
will presently be shown, they had styled themselves by a collective 
title admitting this sense. Others think that the same Latin word 
was applied to the Germans with the sense of brothers, either be- 
cause the Romans would thus indicate the relationship which they 
observed among the German nations known to them, or because the 
honorary title of brothers, that is, allies, which they at first gave to 
those tribes that were friendly to them, was finally extended to all. 
With us the word is known only by the educated classes, and is 
usually employed in a broader sense than the word Deutsche, namely, 
to designate all the nations of the Germanic branch, Hollanders, 
Danes, and others. In a more restricted signification it is synony- 
mous with Deutsche, but is so used only by the poets.* 

The word Deutsche is without doubt of German origin. It was 
either origmally used barely when the language of the Germans was 
in question; and in that case may be derived from the old diutan, 
to point out, to make intelligible,—thus distinguishing those who 
spoke the same tongue from foreigners; or, which is most likely, it 
comes from the Gothic thzuda, people,—and therefore signifies those 
of the same nation, countrymen, or the whole Germanic people, in 
distinction from the single tribes of which it was composed, and 
which had their particular names. All other explanations of the 
word Deutsche have been relinquished. The Germanic branch is 
also sometimes termed the Teutonic, and Teutonia is poetically 
written for Germany. ‘This arises from the Romans having some- 
times designated all the Germans by the name of a single tribe, the 
Teutones, the sound of which they may have confounded with 
Deutsche. It can be safely assumed that Deutsche is not derived 
from this name. . 

At the earliest epoch accessible to our investigations we find the 
Germanic people between the North Sea and the Baltic, the Rhine, 
the Danube, and the Vistula, and in Scandinavia. They already 
were divided into two main stems, which were separated by the 
Baltic, and are still widely separated by their difference of language. 
These are the German stem upon the main land, and the Scand- 


* It is hardly necessary to say that Deutsche, which, to prevent a little confusion, 
I have not translated in this passage of the text, is the proper appellation of the inha- 
bitants of Germany, and to be translated Germans, our Dutch answering to their 
Hollander and Niederlinder.—Trans. 
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navian, or northern, beyond the Baltic. The German stem itself 
had three main divisions, and the Germanic branch therefore at that 
distant period consisted of four stems, three of which were more 
closely allied to each other than to the fourth, or Scandinavian. 
The ancient Germans, Tacitus informs us, were aware of this dis- 
tinction, and, in accordance with what we so frequently observe 
among rude people, represented it ina myth. Turico, so the saga 
ran, the most honoured of the gods, had a son named Mann, and 
from his three sons descended the three great divisions of the Ger- 
manic tribes this side the Baltic, who were named from their pro- 
genitors Hermiones, Ingavones, and Istevones. 

The Hermiones dwelt in the mountainous or southern and central 
part of Germany, and westward to the mouths of the Rhine; the 
Ingeevones on the coasts of the Baltic and North Sea, as far as the 
Oder; the Istzevones south and east of these last, between the Vis- 
tula and the Elbe. ‘These three stems are often called the High 
German, (Hermiones,) the Low German, (Ingzevones,) and the Go- 
thic, (Istzevones ;) each was made up of several tribes. To the 
Gothic, for example, belonged the Guttones, or Goths, the Gepide, 
the Burgundians, and others; to the Low Germans, the Cimbri, the 
Teutons, the Saxons, the Angles, the Jiites, and the Frisians; to the 
High German, the Quadi, the Marcomanni, the Hermunduri, the 
Catti, Sigambri, Ubu, Batavi, Cherusci, and others. 

This distinctness of stems was not maintained; but on occasion 
of the great migrations, which began a few ages after the birth of 
Christ, and have so powerfully affected modern Europe, the allied 
nations separated from each other, and formed connexions with those 
of various descent and more distant relationship. But few of the 
old tribes, like the Frisians, remained in their own country. With 
the change of locality, and consequent rise of new nations, many of 
the above-mentioned names disappear, and new ones, of Alemans, 
Franks, Hessians, Thuringians, Bavarians, take their places. In- 
deed, the Gothic stem is entirely lost. It moved mostly to Spain, 
mingled with the non- Germanic nations there, and passed, with them, 
into the Romanic group of nations. 

To treat in full of this modification of the Germanic branch, which 
is intimately connected with the history of the modern European 
States, would carry us beyond the limits of our cursory review of 
races. It will be enough to observe, in general, that those Germanic 
nations which, like the Goths, mingled with predominating foreign 
elements, are no longer reckoned under the Germanic, but under the 
so-called Roman popular branch; that the Germanic branch, at the 
present day, numbers at least sixty millions, and consists of seven 
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nations. The greatest of these is the German people, speaking the 
proper German language, and estimated at above fifty millions. ‘They 
hold the largest part of Germany, and are found in Hungary, Tran- 
sylvania, Russia, Schleswig, France, Switzerland, and North Ame- 
rica. In Italy there are some small and very ancient settlements of 
Germans, who preserve their mother-tongue to the present hour. 
They are the Communes of Monte Rosa, in the Sardinian territory, 
the so-called Sette Comune, who live on the Upper Brenta, surrounded 
by Italians, and the Tredecit Comuni in the neighbourhood of Verona. 
The six other Germanic nations are the Hollanders, including the 
Flemings in Holland and Belgium; the English, who, as well as the 
Hollanders, have transmarine colonies, presenting the national man- 
ners and language, but with whom subordinate Scandinavian, Celtic, 
and some French elements are mingled; the Danes; the Norwe- 
gians, Icelanders, and Swedes.* 

The four last-named people form one of the two original stems, 
to wit, the Northern, or Scandinavian. As has been already said, 
this stem is less nearly allied to the nations of the other Germanic 
stem than they are to each other, and least of all to the Gothic divi- 
sion, although the Scandinavians were long considered as branching 
from the Goths. This error arose from one of the Scandinavian 
tribes bearing the name of Gauts, whence, in Sweden, we still find 
the name Gothland, who were confounded with the Goths. 

6. The Roman Branch comprises those mixed peoples who speak 
languages of Latin origin, excepting the Wallachians, in south-west- 
ern Europe, who belong to the Thracian branch, and the small Celtic 
remnant in the Grisons, already spoken of. The nations of the Ro- 
man branch are the results of the great transformation that Europe 
underwent in the time of the popular migrations, and one of their 
main elements is the Germanic. On this account they are added, 
as a sort of subdivision, or collateral branch, to the aggregate of the 
Germanic nations. They are the Italians, Spanish, Portuguese, and 
French. : 

The modern Italians spring from a most complex mingling of 
races, which varies in its components in different quarters of Italy. 
Although this country is separated from the rest of Europe by high 
mountains, it was, like India, in a similar situation, frequently visited 
by rapacious strangers, and, therefore, like that Asian land, has re- 
ceived many strangers inio its population; but the original inhabit- 

* The error in enumeration that allows but about ten millions to the six lesser 
Germanic nations, and their colonized descendants, is too palpably gross to have been 
committed by Dr. Kriegk. Every intelligent reader can make a sufficiently accurate 
correction of what is doubtless a printer’s mistake.— Trans. 
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ants united with the intruders, which was not the case in the Indian 
peninsula, and have, in the course of time, undergone various changes, 
After the irruption of the Celts into Italy, the settling of the Phoeni- 
cians and Carthaginians in Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica, and of the 
Greeks in Sicily and Lower Italy, that is, after the earliest known im- 
migrations into these already populated districts, there followed, in the 
irruption of the Northern Barbarians, the Ostrogoths of the Gothic- 
German stem, and the Longobards of the High-German stem, into 
Upper and Central Italy. Still afterward, the Arabians penetrated 
into Lower Italy and Sicily. Finally, in the middle ages, the Nor- 
mans, or Romanized Germans, came from Normandy, and a small 
number of Albanians were added in modern times. 

From the blending of the Aborigines of Italy, who were partly of 
the Greco-Latin branch, partly of the Etrurian, Ligurian, and Illyrian 
tribes, with the different foreigners just enumerated, there resulted 
the modern Italians. But the mingling has not been uniform through- 
out Italy, and its people may be divided into the following classes: 
The Lombards, embracing not merely the inhabitants of Austrian 
Lombardy, but the population of all Northern Italy, as far as Pied- 
mont and the southern boundaries of Modena, Parma, and Romagna; 
we find the Celtic and Germanic elements predominant in this class : 
the Genoese, among whom we may consider the old Ligurian as the 
ruling element: the Mountaineers, from the Genoese territory to 
South Italy, probably the purest descendants of the original Italians : 
the Tuscans, with a large Etruscan component: the Romans of the 
western Papal States, of whom that portion, in the city of Rome, 
called Trasteverini, pass for the least corrupted relic of the old Ro- 
mans, and have been lately thought to bear a marked resemblance to 
the busts of the early native Roman Emperors: the South Italians, 
made up from acombination of the Aborigines with Hellenes, Normans, 
and a few Arabians: then we have the Sicilians, mainly descendants 
of the Hellenic and Arabian colonists: and, finally, the Sardinians 
and Corsicans, displaying leading traits of no one nation; for, until 
a late period, both islands were the object of the successive attacks 
and dominations of the ancient Greeks, the Phenicians, Carthagini- 
ans, Romans, Vandals, Ostrogoths, Greeks of the Middle Ages, 
Arabians, Pisans, Genoese, and Arragonese. 

The Spanish and Portuguese—from whom we must exclude the 
Basques, who are not a Roman people—are, like others of the Roman 
branch, mixed nations. The primary bases, so to speak, of both are 
the Iberians, who may be esteemed the Aborigines of the Pyrenean 
peninsula, and will be more particularly spoken of hereafter; some 
Celts, and a few Carthaginians and Romans. The Germanic Visi- 
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goths and Suevi, and the Arabians, entered at a later date. The 
combination varies in different districts. The Arabian element is 
most apparent in the south, the old Germanic and Iberian are most 
universal, The varieties observable in the national character of the 
Spanish and Portuguese, however, are not to be wholly referred to 
variety in race, but rather to the variety in constitutions and political 
life prevailing through their entire history, in the Middle Ages and 
in modern times. The division into Arragonese, Castilians, etc., does 
not arise from early distinction of origin, but from the development 
of political events. 

The Spaniards have spread very numerously out of Europe. 
They are found in the few Spanish places of Barbary; they com- 
pose the population of the Canary Isles—with a trifling admixture 
from the now extinct Aboriginal Guanches—and, to a great extent, 
that of the Antilles. The greater part of the white population in 
Central and South America, and a small portion of that of the Phi- 
lippine Isles, are of Spanish extraction. The Azores and the Island 
of Madeira are wholly peopled by Portuguese, who also compose the 
majority of the white inhabitants of Brazil, and are found in the Cape 
de Verde Islands, in the colonies of Eastern Asia, and at various 
points on the east and west coasts of Central and Southern Africa, 
where, however, they have not remained pure. 

Of the progenitors of the French, the Celts are those who earliest 
dwelt in France; but Iberian tribes had also settled in the south- 
west at an early date. ‘To these Aborigines of modern France came 
first the Grecian colonists, on the southern coast, whose number was 
very small. ‘he first change that the Celts and Iberians underwent 
was caused by their subjection to the Romans. The incorporation 
cf the old inhabitants with the Romans was most complete in the 
south, and was apparent there the longest. As aresult of the migra- 
tion of the Northern nations, there was added to these combined 
elements a third, the Germanic.- Germans having crowded out or 
exterminated most of the natives thére, took possession of the left 
bank of the Rhine, a part of Belgium, and certain districts in the 
northern and south-eastern quarters of France; the Visigoths took 
a position in the south-west. The most important of these immi- 
grating German nations was the Burgundians, and a part of that 
union\of German tribes calling themselves Franks. The former of 
these scttled in south-western Switzerland and in the adjoining 
French territory, as far as the Cevennes and the Vosges, where they 
gradually became Romanized, and lost their distinct nationality, 
though their name is preserved to the present day. A numerous 
body of Franks permanently settled in the North of France, after- 
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ward subjected the other nations of Gaul, and founded the great 
kingdom which received the name of France, and gave its citizens 
the name of Frenchmen. Some centuries later, Normans, or North- 
men, from Norway, entered the country still called, after them, Nor- 
mandy, where, like the Burgundians in the East, their nationality 
passed into the Roman character. 

The immigrated German nations mingled with the inhabitants 
whom they found in possession, and who were themselves, for the 
most part, of mingled Celtic and Roman descent; and the French 
nation, therefore, with the exception of the Basques, the Celtic rem- 
nant in Bretagne, and the pure Germans in Alsace and Lorraine, is 
compounded of three main elements. But, as was previously the 
case with the Romans, so, in combining with the Germans, there 
was a difference between the North and South. A line drawn on the 
south side of the Lower and Middle Loire to Lyons, and thence along 
the Upper Rhone to Lake Geneva, divides the land in two parts, in 
the southern of which the Roman-Celtic, in the northern the Ger- 
manic element is predominant. 

7. The Lithau-Sclavonic branch is usually supposed to be the 
last branch of the Indo-Germanic stock that entered Europe. Many 
term it the Sarmatian branch, on the supposition which, as was said 
above, is probably erroneous, that the Greeks designated the Lithau- 
Sclavic nations by this appellation. Others term it the Wendish, 
or Windish branch, because Wends, or Windes, was the name among 
the ancient Germans for all the Sclavic nations—a name still so ap- 
plied by the people in some parts of Germany, who join the prefix 
Windisch to many places once inhabited by Sclaves; e. g., Wind- 
isch-Gratz. At the time of its first appearance in history, this 
branch stretched eastward of the Germans, from the Pregel and the 
Vistula to the south coast of the Gulf of Finland, and out beyond 
the Waldai range into Russia. At the present day, the people of 
this branch are dispersed over the Russian empire and a part of 
Turkey and Germany, and their places are from the Adriatic to 
Kamschatka, and from the Balkan to the Baltic and White Sea. 
‘There are Sclavic colonies even on the North-west coast of America. 
Our earliest historical knowledge presents this race in two main di- 
visions,—the Lithuanian and the Sclavonic. Its aggregate numbers 
amount to something over eighty millions, of which about two mil- 
lions belong to the Lithuanian division. 

The Lithuanians, at the earliest known period, dwelt on the Baltie 
coast, from the south side of the Gulf of Finland to the river Pregel. 
They gave up the northern portion of this region at a later epoch 
to some people of the Finnish stock, and extended more to the west 
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and south. The Lithuanian group afterward spread from the lower 
Vistula, the Narew, the Bug, and the Pripcaet marshes, to the Be- 
resina and the northern branch of the lower Duna, that is, over 
modern East Prussia, a part of West Prussia, slightly into Great 
Poland, over Lithuania, Courland, and a part of Livonia. The 
Lithuanian nations appear to have called themselves Gethes, who 
are not to be confounded with the Thracian Geta, nor the Germanic 
Goths. By the old Germans they were termed Aistes, afterward 
corrupted to E'sthes, whence the name of Esthonia, and a people who 
dwell there of the Finnish branch. 

Five nations formed the Lithuanian group, the Lettes, the Cures, 
the Lithuanians proper, the Jazvinges, and the Prussians. The 
Leties lived north of the lower Duna; their descendants compose 
the majority of the popular mass in Courland and Livonia, and a 
small proportion of that of Esthonia and modern Lithuania—they 
call themselves Latweets. A few thousand Lattes, but styling them- 
selves Cures, live on the Curische Nehrung,* in East Prussia. ‘The 
possessions of the ancient Cures, whose pure descendants are still 
to be found in small numbers in Courland, formerly extended from 
the northern part of this country to the Memel and the Curische 
Haff. The Lithuanians held from the Memel and the vicinity of 
the Pripeait marshes to the Beresina and the Duna. Some tribes 
of them are said to have been named Samogites and Semigalls, and 
to have given to a Lithuanian district the name of Samogitia, and 
to a tract in Courland that of Semgall. The posterity of the Lithu- 
anians live partly in East Prussia, partly in Lithuania. ‘The 
Jazvinges were the southernmost of the Lithuanian nations, and 
resided about the Pripcit marshes in Lithuania. The ancient 
Pruses, or Borusses, whose name of Prussians has, within the last 
one hundred and fifty years, spread over a large part of North Ger- 
many, inhabited between the Vistula and Memel; from single tribes 
of them, as some think, have. names been taken for certain parts of 
East Pvussia—as Ermeland from the Ermes, and Samland from the 
Sambites. This nation exchanged its native speech more than a 
century and a half since for the German. 

The Sclavonic division of the Lithau-Sclavic branch is also often 
called the Wendish, or Windish group. It is sometimes called the 
Servian group, because the ancient Sclavic nations gave themselves 
the collective appellation of Servians, which has been preserved as 
the special name for two of them. The term Sclaves, by which all 
of this division are commonly designated at the present day in Eu- 


* A low district of sea-coast in Courland. 
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rope, was also one of their own early names, and is still applied 
under different forms to different portions of them—as the Slavo- 
nians, Slowaks, &c. 

The region bounded by the Carpathian Mountains, the Don, the 
Upper Wolga, and the right side of the Oder, in which, however, 
were some nations of another stock, was the oldest known dwelling- 
place of the Sclavic nations. They inhabited therefore south of the 
Lithuanians, and east of the Germanic people, between whom and 
them the Vistula was for a long time the boundary. At the present: 
day they compose the larger part of the population of the Russian 
empire, and besides, including only the pure Sclaves, dwell in some 
provinces of Prussia, in the kingdom of Saxony, in the State of 
Cracow, in extensive districts of the Austrian empire, and in the 
north of European Turkey. Their number is estimated at about 
78,500,000, of whom some 53,500,000 are in Russia, not quite 
17,000,000 in Austria, something more than 2,000,000 in Prussia, 
about 6,000,000 in Turkey, 130,000 in Cracow, and 60,000 in 
Saxony. 

According to historical accounts, the Sclavonic people were already 
separated into two great divisions or stems, early in the Christian 
era; and as to their language, they so remain to the present day. 
These stems were called in ancient times the Sclavi and the Antes. 
We now usually name them from their dwelling-places and their 
leading nations; calling the first mentioned, the Bohemian-Polish, 
or the North-Western; and the second, the Russ-Servian, Russ- 
Illyrian, or South-Eastern, that is, possessing the southern and 
eastern parts of the Sclavonic territory. 

The Sclavz, also called the North- Western, or Bohemian- Polish, 
are made up of the following nations: The Moravians in Moravia, 
the Slowaks on the Carpathian Mountains and in Hungary gene- 
rally. The Tschechs, or Bohemians, since the withdrawal of the 
Germanic Marco-Manni, have possessed Bohemia. The Lechs, or 
Poles, inhabit Poland, the old Polish provinces of Russia, where, 
however, they have mingled with Lithuanians; Upper Silesia, where 
they are called Wasserpoles; Cracow, Galicia, especially its western 
half, and parts of east and west Prussia. The Pomeranians and 
Rugians took possession of Pomerania and the isle of Rugen after 
the departure of the Germans, but became Germanized at a later 
date, so that but a small remnant, pure in descent and language, the 
Rapubians, remain. The Wends proper, also termed Servians, or 
Sorabians, settled about the Middle Elbe, and spread westward to 
the Saxon Saale, which separated them from the Thuringians. They 
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were composed of several small tribes, the Dalemincians, the Milt- 
cians, and the Lusatians, and, with the exception of a few Lusatians, 
became Germanized. Several Sclavic tribes, not important enough 
to be cited, established themselves in the Mark Brandenburgh. 
These, too, like most Sclaves in North Germany, were Germanized 
by colonizations. Those in the old Mark longest maintained them- 
selves as Sclaves; for in the little city of Westrow, religious services 
were conducted in their language so lately as 1751. After the Ger- 
mans withdrew from the Baltic country, the Wiltzes took possession 
of the coast between Pomerania and the river Warnow; next to them, 
and extending westward to the Trave, were the Obotrites; and after 
them, toward the Eider, were the Wagrians, the most western of 
the Sclavic nations. All these nations mingled with the Germans, 
and became gradually Germanized. 

The second division of the Sclaves, anciently called Antes, contains 
the following people: The Russzans are divided into two classes ; 
the Grand- Russians, living mainly in Northern and Middle Russia, 
and the Less, or Malo-Russians, inhabiting the southern part of 
the country, and including the Cossacks proper, and the Red Rus- 
sians, (Rusniaks, or Ruthenes.) The last-named portion of the 
Malo-Russtans possess Wolhynia, East Galicia, and Northern Hun- 
gary. The Bulgarians, though they speak a Sclavonic dialect, 
belong as much to the Turkish stock as to the Sclavonic branch of 
the Indo-Germanic, for they sprang from a union of Sclaves with 
the old Turkish Bulgarians, whose name they have inherited. The 
Illyrian Sclaves compose the majority of the population of what the 
ancient Romans called Illyria, a more extensive territory than what 
now goes by that name. ‘They consist of the following tribes: the 
Chorwats, or Croats, in Croatia; the Windes, or Slowenes, in Lit- 
torale, Carinthia, Carniola, Steiermark, and part of Croatia, and of 
the Servian people; namely, the Servierns, or Raizes, in Servia 
and Hungary; the Bosnians, the Herzogevines, the Montegrines, 
the Morlacks, in Dalmatia; the Dalmatians, the Ragusans, and 
Sclavonians. 

In the first half of the middle ages the Greeks, as was said above, 
united largely with the Sclaves, and many think that the Sclavic 
element preponderates in that people. The Sclaves, who mingled 
with the Greeks, came from each of the two main stems. It remains 
to add, that in a few places of Germany, for instance in Fulda, the 
Lower Harz, and on the upper Maine and the Reduits, there were, 
in the earlier times of the middle ages, small colonies of Sclavic ori- 
gin, but all traces of them have long since vanished. 
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(IL.) The Armenian Stock. 


The Armenian stock consist of Armenians only, whose relation- 
ship to the other members of the Caucasian race is not yet clearly 
understood, and is therefore allowed for the present to stand by 
itself. The modern Armenians call themselves Haikan, and are 
estimated at about nine millions. They possess Armenia, lost their 
independence centuries ago, are subject to the Turks, the Russians, 
and the Persians. Many of them reside in the Levant for the sake 
of commerce. 


(IIL) The Iberian Stock. 


The Iberian stock was the aboriginal population of the Pyrenean 
Peninsula, thence named by the ancients Iberia. Iberians also 
dwelt in the south of France, and formed a part of the population of 
the large Italian islands at an early period. The most noteworthy 
Iberian nations of antiquity were the Lusztanians in the north-west 
of the Peninsula, the Cantabrians in the north, the Vascones in 
modern Guipiscoa and Navarre, and the Celtiberians in central 
Spain, who were, perhaps, descendants of Celts and Iberians. 

The Iberians disappeared with the great influx of other nations ; 
but a single remnant has been preserved, the Basques, who term 
themselves Euskaldunaks, and number some 650,000 souls in Bis- 
caya, Navarre, and on the French side of the Western Pyrenees. 
The hypothesis of their Iberian descent rests on the circumstance 
that many old Iberian names of places have an explanation solely 
in the Basque language, which displays no affinity with any other 
tongue known to us.* From the similarity of the words Vascones 
and Basques, and from the fact that the home of the Vascones was 
in the land of the Basques, it is concluded that the latter are the 
posterity of the former. Many, without any good reason, have taken 
the Cantabrians for the ancestors of the Basques, but the Cantabrians 
lived to the west of the Basque country. 

The ancients tell us distinctly that Iberian nations formerly dwelt 
in the south-west of France, and on part of its southern coast, and 
in Corsica, Sardinia, and Sicily. Some old Italian local names 
would seem, by their relation to the Basque tongue, to be vestiges of 
this stock, although no mention is made of its existence in Italy by 
any ancient writer. There were, however, a people in upper Italy— 
the Ligurians—whose stock cannot be discovered. It is plainly 


* Borrow, in his work on the Gipsies, says the Basque is a Tartar dialect. Prich- 
ard thinks it shows more resemblance to the native American idioms than to any 
other.— Trans. 
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stated in ancient writings that they were neither Celtic nor Iberian, 
and we can as little refer them to any other origin. We have intro- 
duced them here, simply because they have no place in association 
with other people, and yet cannot be looked upon as an independent 


stock. 
(IV.) The Illyrian Stock. 

The Illyrian stock anciently possessed north-east of the Adriatic 
Sea, holding all its eastern shores and about its northern bays down 
to the mouth of the Po, and spreading landwards to the Save and 
the Hungarian Danube. Its most important nations were the Tau- 
lautians, the Liburnians, and Istrians, who dwelt on the east side 
of the Adriatic, one of them giving its name to the Peninsula of Is- 
tria; then the Heneti or Veneti on the west side; the Dardani in 
the interior of Illyria; and the Pannonians, whose proper home 
answers to modern Bosnia, but who, about the commencement of the 
Christian era, were forced by the Romans to migrate into Hungary. 
The Romans borrowed from these last the name of the province 
which they established on the right side of the Hungarian Danube, 
and therefore Pannonia is still the poetical name for Hungary. 

All the Illyrian nations have disappeared, with the single excep- 
tion of the Skzpetari, whom the Christians term Albanians, and the 
Turks Arnaouts. They were till the thirteenth century a small pasto- 
ral people, dwelling in a part of Albania; but they then began to make 
incursions into neighbouring districts, in the next century greatly ex- 
tended their conquests, and in the fifteenth century were reduced by 
the Osmans. The Albanians at the present day are half of them 
Christians and half Mahometans. ‘They dwell in Albania, in Thes- 
saly, and other parts of western Turkey, and in the kingdom of 
Greece, where they are said to be the majority of the population, 
almost exclusively possessing Attica, Bocotia, and the islands Hydra 
and Spezzia. At different times since the fifteenth century, Alba- 
nians, fleeing from the Turks, haye passed over to places in Calabria 
and Sicily. Many of them serve as soldiers in the Levant. Their 
whole number amounts to something over a million. Their Illyrian 
descent, which is almost unanimously acknowledged, is thought to 
be proved by their language. 


(V.) The Thracian Stock. 


The Thracian stock was east of the Illyrian and north of the 
Greeks. It extended to the Danube, to the AJgean and the Black 
seas, and southward into Thessaly. Some centuries before the birth 
of Christ, it spread beyond the Danube into Wallachia and Hungary. 
According to the ancient Greeks, some of the people of Asia Minor 
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belonged to it,—to wit, the Phrygians, Mysians, and Bithynians,— 
although these were so early and closely connected with other Asiatic 
nations, that their Thracian origin seems doubtful. ‘lo the Thra- 
cian nations in Europe there belonged, among others, the Thraczans 
proper and the Odryse, both living in Thrace; the Get@ in Walla- 
chia; the Tribali in Servia; the Moesians, north of the Thracians, 
from whom the Romans took the name of Moesia for the territories 
of modern Servia and Bulgaria; the Dacians, on the left bank of 
the Danube, in Hungary and Transylvania, from whom the Romans 
took the name of Dacia for Wallachia, Moldavia, Transylvania, and 
the south-eastern part of Hungary. Many consider the ancient 
Macedonians as Thracians, while others count them among the 
Greeks, and still others look upon them as a mixed race of Greeks 
and Thracian or [lyrian people. 

The Thracian nations have gone down in the storm of time, for 
few lands have undergone greater changes of population in the course 
of their history than Thrace. Only a mixed people—made up from 
Roman colonists, Sclaves, Roxolani, and other nations—preserves 
anything of the Thracian element among the modern nations of the 
earth. ‘They are the Wallachians, who style themselves Rumunje 
or Rumanje, (i. e., Romans,) and are to be found in Wallachia, 
Moldavia, and in various districts of Hungary, Transylvania, Turkey, 
and Greece. There is but a slight trace of the old Thracian in their 
language, not sufficient, in connexion with the Thracian proper 
names, to decide whether the Thracian nations were so intimately 
allied as to form a single popular stock. 


(VI.) The Etruscan Stock. 


The stock of the ancient Etruscans, who called themselves Rase- 
nex, is entirely unknowr in its relations to other stocks. The Etrus- 
cans are supposed to have been allied to an ancient race inhabiting 
some Alpine valleys in eastern Lombardy, who bore the name of 
Rheetians, but are not to be confounded with the Celtic people of 
the same name. But neither this statement, left us by the ancients, 
nor the remains of their language, at all explain their affinity to the 
Caucasian family. 


(VIL.) The Semitic Stock. 


The Semitic or Aramean stock takes its first appellation from 
Shem, the Biblical ancestor of the Jews; its second from the word 
Aram, the name by which the Jews designated Syria in its greatest 
extent, that is, the region from the Isthmus of Suez, the eastern 
boundary of Arabia and the Mediterranean Sea, to Mount Taurus 
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and Mesopotamia,—for this was an important part of the possessions 
of the Semitic stock. It is also sometimes styled the Syro-Arabian. 
The Jews, Arabians, Syrians, Phenicians, and Carthaginians, 
were of this stock. ‘Tio these are commonly added the Assyrians, 
Babylonians, and Chaldeans; but the latest results of glottology, 
though unable to prove definitely any other descent, contradict 
this notion. It is quite probable that the Chaldeans belong to 
the Persian branch of the Indo-Germanic stock. The ancient 
Egyptians are usually enumerated among the Semitic nations; but 
some, judging from the language of their descendants, the modern 
Copts, think them entirely distinct. Many hold that the ancient 
Egyptians and their posterity are of the so-called Ethiopian branch 
of the Caucasian race. (See No. XI.) Finally, still others are of 
the opinion that they sprang from a union of some Caucasian stock 
with negroes, and are consequently a sort of mulattoes. Examina- 
tion of the Egyptian mummies tends to overthrow this hypothesis, 
at least so far as regards a part of the ancient Egyptians; and it 
may be assumed as certain, that at least the higher orders of the 
Kgyptians were of the pure Caucasian race. 

The present Semitic nations,—besides the Copts, already noticed, 
who dwell in Egypt, and are of the Christian faith,—are as follows: 
The most powerful are the Arabians. ‘They are no longer con- 
fined to AYabia, but have spread to other quarters of Asia, and in 
North Africa to the coasts of the Atlantic. They were formerly 
numerous in Spain, especially in the southern provinces, and make 
one of the elements from which the present Spanish people origi- 
nated. The Spanish Arabians were formerly called Moors, and 
their recognizable posterity are still denominated Moriscos, Mara- 
nes, or Modejares. The country people of Malta may be considered 
as an Arabian‘race. The name Saracens, which the Arabians 
sometimes bear in Europe, probably signifies Eastern men. Be- 
douins, i. e., inhabitants of the desert, is not a national appellation, 
but distinguishes a class,-or those Arabians who lead a nomadic 
life, in opposition to the dwellers in towns, who in Egypt are termed 
Felahs, and elsewhere Haddesi; this distinction, however, may 
have its source in an ancient separation into two main stems. The 
Moors proper, who possess Barbary, are a mixed race of Arabian 
immigrants, of the old Numidians, and of the Carthaginian, Greek, 
and Roman colonists. (See No. XI.) ‘The Bedouin Arabs of Bar- 
bary employ the word Moors to denote the inhabitants of towns, 
who are almost entirely the descendants of the various former pos- 
sessors of the land. ‘The Abyssinians are mostly a Semitic people: 
those who are not, are mainly of the Ethiopian branch of the Cauca- 
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Sian race, which is mentioned under No. Xl. The Nestorian 
Christians, otherwise termed Chaldeans, and living in Kurdistan, 
and the Maronites, the Druses, and some other small tribes in 
Syria, belong to the Semitic stock. Lastly, we must add the Jews, 
one of the purest of the Semitic nations, and, indeed, the most dis- 
tinctly preserved of any so ancient people; and who, just on that 
account, have undergone such slight physical changes in different 
quarters of the earth. Some thousand families of Jews reside in 
Palestine; their whole number on the globe amounts to between 
three and four millions. 


(VIIL) The Finnish Stock. 


The Finnish stock appears at the earliest epoch of its history in 
the north-east of Europe, and in the adjoining districts of Asia, 
The Ural Mountains are thought to be its original locality. The 
name of Finns, which is also appropriated to one of the nations of 
this stock, seems to have originated with the Germans. Among 
some of the Finnish nations the names Suome, Same, and Suome- 
lassed, serve as the collective title of all. The Russians, as was 
remarked in the description of the Persian branch of the Indo-Ger- 
manic stock, gave to all the Finnish people the appellation of 
Tchudes. ‘This stock is also termed the Uralian, from its original 
seat, and the Agrian, from one of its branches. It is sometimes 
spoken of as the Jotunzan, because the Scandinavians use the con- 
temptuous word Jotuns to denote those of the Finnish race dwelling 
in their country.* 

This stock has four main divisions or branches. The first is that 
of the North-western, likewise termed, because of the extensive in- 
fluence upon them of Germanic dominion and culture, the Germanic 
Finns. To it belong the following nations:—the Lappes, in the 
northern parts of Norway and Sweden, and in the adjoining Russian 
territory, who denominate themselves Same or Suome; the Lieffs, 
from whom Livonia takes its name, but of whom only a few remain 
pure there and in Courland; the Finns, who are half Germanized, 
and compose the greater share of the population of F'imland, to whom 
are to be added the Karelians and Ingrians in Karelia, Ingerman- 
land, and the province of Olenz; finally, the Esthes, who possess 
the most of Esthonia and adjoining part of Livonia. These last are 
called by the old original designation of the Lithau-Sclavonic people; 
they style themselves, however, Suomelassed. The second or 
Permic branch of the Finnish stock consists of the Permians in the 


* As Ugrians is but a form of the word Ogres, with all its bad meanings; so Jotuns 
signified monsters or enemies.—Trans. 
Fourts Serizs, Vou. Il. —36. 
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Russian government of Perm; of the Syrjanens, who dwell in the 
same and in the provinces of Wologda and Tobolsk, and are in fact 
one people with the Permians, and bear in common with them the 
name of Comi; and, finally, of the Wotiaks, in the provinces of 
Wojatka and Orenburg. The third or Wolgan branch comprises 
but two tribes,—the Tcheremisses, in the provinces of Kasan and 
Simbrisk, and the Morduines, to whom belong the Moktschans, in 
the governments of Wischnei, Novgorod, Pensa, and Kasan. The 
fourth branch is the Ugrian or Ugorian, and includes the Woguls, 
the Ostiaks, the Teptiares, and the Magyars. The Woguls dwell 
in the provinces of Perm and Tobolsk. The Ostiaks live on the 
Siberian rivers Obi and Irtisch, and, in distinction from the Siberian 
tribes, to whom the same name is wrongly applied, are usually 
termed the Obian-Ostiaks. The word Ostiaks is of Turkish ori- 
gin, and signifies strangers. The Teptiares, in the government of 
Orenburg, are of mixed Turkish and Finnish descent. The most 
important of all the Finnish people are the Magyars, or Madschars, 
who are also the only ones who have preserved their independence. 
They were called Ugrians by the Sclaves, whence has arisen the 
name of Hungary. The Magyars, who originally dwelt on and about 
the Ural Mountains, migrated thence in the ninth century toward 
the mouth of the Danube, and from there to the land which, together 
with some other races, they still inhabit. They amount to about 
four millions: the whole number of the Finnish nations is esti- 
mated at seven and a half millions. 


(1X.) The Turkish Stock. 


The Turkish stock, which now extends from the Adriatic Sea to 
the River Lena, in Siberia, originally inhabited a part of the Altai 
range. It is frequently called the Tatar Stock. ‘This term de- 
serves a particular explanation, because it is frequently misapplied. 
The word Tatar is originally, and in its only correct use, the name 
of a single Mongolian people, Tocated north of the Chinese Empire, 
in the In-Schan Mountains. The formidable name of Tatars be- 
came known throughout Asia in the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, through the conquests of the Mongol Genghis-Khan, whose 
mother was of this nation, and whose army was mainly drawn from 
it. From this fact arose the custom among the Asiatics of calling 
all the nations, which were united by his conquests into one great 
empire, Tatars. In this way, not only the Tatars and Mongols, 
but the Turks, the Tibetans, the Tungusians, and other nations, re- 
ceiyed this appellation. When the Mongols, under Genghis-Khan’s 
sons and grandsons, entered Europe, the name of Tatars, in this 
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wider sense, was spread to one quarter of the globe. Butin Europe 
it was spoken and written Tartars, because these fearful, devastating 
hordes, as if sons of hell, were associated with Tartarus and the lower 
world. Since that time all the Asiatic nations inhabiting from the 
Wolga to China and Japan, and from Thibet to the Northern Ocean, 
have been termed Tartars, or Tatars; and to these extensive regions, 
now wholly, now in part, the name of Tatary has been given. At 
the present day most of the Turkish race, dwelling in Russia, are 
usually so called. ‘The reason is this: there are in southern Russia 
Turkish people who, in the thirteenth century, were, together with 
the Russians, brought in subjection to the Tatars and Mongols, and 
remained longer than the Russians in that state. The ruling families 
of the kingdoms formed by them, such as Kasan, Astrachan, and Cri- 
mea, were always of Mongolian or Tatar descent, while the inhabit- 
ants were Turkish, and spoke the Turkish language. So the subjects 
were called Tatars from their rulers, although they never so styled 
themselves. This appellation remained after the overthrow of those 
rulers, and in popular use, all the Turks of European Russia, of Si- 
beria, and Asia, are termed Tatars. ‘Thus much in regard to this 
name, erroneously applied to the Turkish stock. Equally erroneous 
is the term Scythian, as we have shown above when treating of the 
Indo-Germanic Persian branch. 

Hiung-nu, which was formerly confounded with Huns by Euro- 
pean scholars, appears in Chinese writings as the earliest collective 
name of the Turkish stock. Under it the Turkish nations, early in 
the Christian era, play a part in Chinese history, which ends with 
their being driven out toward the west. On the disappearance of 
this name from the ancient historical works, that of Turks, or, as it 
stands in Chinese writings, Thu-kiu, for the first time presents itself. 
It denoted, at the outset, only a small Turkish horde, who lived by 
the Altai range, and founded a short-lived kingdom by conquest. In 
Central and Western Asia it became the usual collective name of the 
whole, and from it the great plain between the Caspian Sea and the 
Altai and Belurtag, for many ages the abode of people of this stock, 
takes the name of Turkistan. In former times in Eastern Asia the 
Turkish people were called Hoei-he and Ouigours. 

Before speaking of the modern Turkish stock, it is necessary to 
say something of several of its ancient nations, who played a part in 
the earlier history of Europe, but have since, for the most part, pe- 
rished. In the closing periods of ancient history, and in the Middle 
Ages, there appeared, in the north-west of Asia and the south-east 
of Europe, a number of nations whose origin is not ascertained; but 
who, in all probability, either belonged to a Turkish stock, or were a 
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mixed race from Turkish, Finnish, and Mongolian stocks. They were 
the Huns, the Bulgarians, the Avares, the Chasars, the Petschenegs, 
the Uses, the Komanians, and the Szecklers; of the last two only 
are any remains extant. The Huns, who were so renowned under 
their king Attila, penetrating mto France and Central Italy, were 
not, as was formerly supposed, of the Mongolian stock, but were 
most probably a mingled race from Turkish and Finnish stocks. In 
modern Hungary, which, during the reign of Attila, was the centre 
of their empire, they yielded, after the death of that king, to the 
surrounding nations which they had formerly subdued, and were lost 
among them. A small remnant withdrew to the northern shores of 
the Black Sea, but is there entirely lost sight of. In the same re- 
gions in which the last of the Huns vanish from history, there after- 
ward appeared the Bulgarians, who were probably a reviving remnant 
of them. The Bulgarians undertook many devastating campaigns 
into the provinces of what is now Turkey in Europe, and in the 
seventeenth century settled down in the country named from them 
Bulgaria. Here they mingled with the conquered inhabitants, who 
were mostly of Sclavonic blood, and adopted their language. The 
modern Bulgarians, therefore, are a mixed race. 

Another Turkish people, the Avares, likewise made themselves 
famous in the early centuries of the Middle Ages by their destructive 
inroads. They came from about the Caspian Sea, and, after rava- 
ging the south-east of Europe, finally rested in Hungary, where, at 
the close of the eighth century, they were subjected by Charlemagne. 
They soon after disappear under the exterminating attacks of the 
neighbouring Sclavonic nations. The Chasars appeared in the 
seventh century, on the north side of the Black Sea, and spread to 
the Lower Dnieper and into Central Russia, in the commencement 
of the eleventh century; but were subjected by other 'urkish and 
by Sclavonic nations, and were lost among them. Another preda- 
tory tribe of this stock, the Petschenegs, or Petschenares, dwelt, 
about this time, westward of the Lower Dnieper, which, at the close 
of the eleventh century, was dispersed or exterminated by the By- 
zantine Greeks. 

The Uses are a Turkish tribe, first known as dwelling in the rear 
of the Chasars, about the river Ural and as far as the Wolga; then 
advancing into the territory of the Chasars, they cease to be men- 
tioned after the eleventh century. But as, at the same time, the 
Kumans are first spoken of, and in the same region, the two must 
pass for the same people. These Kumans, called by the Poles and 
Russians Polonzers, disappear in their turn, at least in name, from 
southern Russia. Their posterity, however, still reside in Hungary, 
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where they had made inroads so early as the end of the eleventh, but 
where they probably did not settle till the thirteenth century, when 
they were crowded forward by the advancing Mongols. The Hunga- 
rian Kumans possess the small provinces on the right and left of the 
Theiss, called Great and Little Kumania. They have adopted the 
Magyar tongue and manners. A portion of them are named Jazy- 
ges; but must not be confounded with the Scythian people of the 
same name. The word signifies Archers, and is applied to the 
people because of the weapons they once used. The Szecklers 
(i. e., in the Hungarian language, the Boundary Guards) live in 
Transylvania; their origin is not definitely ascertained, but is 
probably Turkish; like the Kumans, they have become wholly 
Hungarian in their national character. 

The ancestors of the present West Asiatic Turkish people con- 
sisted, about the tenth century, of two main stems, the Oghuses and 
the Seljukians. In the thirteenth century there sprang from the first 
of these stems a third, that of the Osmans. The Uses, Kumans, 
and Petschenegs, mentioned above, were probably of the stem of the 
Oghuses, who originally possessed Turkistan, and are the first of the 
Turkish nations that accepted the Mahometan religion. On this 
occasion they changed their name to Turkomans, which signifies 
Turks of the Faith, in opposition to the then unconverted Turks. 
They afterward migrated, and their posterity, partly in their old 
home, partly in Armenia, Asia Minor, Syria, and Western Asia, still 
bear the name of Turkomans. The Seljukzans originally inhabited 
a part of Great Bokhara, but migrated, in the eleventh century, to 
Khorasan, where they founded a mighty empire, and extended their 
dominion to Syria and the West of Asia Minor. In the thirteenth 
century they yielded to the Mongoles, and afterward to the Osmans, 
who took possession of their country. The Osmans are descended 
from the Turkmans, and were at first a nomadic horde, who made 
conquest of a small territory in Asia Minor, and named themselves 
Osmanli, from their leader, Osman. In the same century in which 
he lived, they became masters of Asia Minor, and, some fifty years 
later, overthrew the throne of the Grecian Empire, and made Con- 
stantinople the capital of their great possessions. They are still 
called Osmans, or Osmanli, and apply the name Turks as a term of 
contempt to the related nomadic hordes in Turkistan and elsewhere, 
whe are still in a barbarous state. The Osmans close the long series 
of migrations from Asia into Europe. 

Besides the Turkomans, Szecklers, and Hungarian Kumans, the fol- 
lowing Turkish people of our day deserve mention: the Usbecks mostly 
live in Turkistan; a part of them are subject to China. The Turk- 
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ish tribes, specially styled Tatars by the Russians, are the Tatars 
of Kasan, the Crim- Tatars in Tauria, and the Nogays north-west 
of the Caspian Sea: the Bashkirs dwell:in the provinces of Perm 
and Olenburg; the T’schawaschi, between Kasan and Siberia, speak 
Turkish, but are probably a Finnish tribe, with a mixture of Turks: 
the Mestcheriaks, of whom the same remark regarding descent and 
language holds good, live in the province of Olenburg: the Chumyks 
inhabit the northern slope of the Caucasus, the Baszans the interior 
of those mountains, the Truchmans the east side of the Caspian Sea, 
the Karakalpaks the shores of this and the Aral Sea: the Kirghis, 
who figure in ancient Chinese history under the name of Hakas, are 
now divided into two hostile stems, the Kara-Kirghis, or Burutes, 
possessing the north-western territory of China, and the Kirghi- 
Kassaks, who style themselves simply Kassaks, and nomadize on 
the steppes north and east of the Aral Sea. Both nations are pro- 
bably mixed races, the Burutes with Kalmucks, and the Kassaks 
with the Indo-Germanie stock. The Telesses, Teleutes, or Telin- 
gutes, termed by the Russians, Telentian Tatars and White Kal- 
mucks, live in the Siberian province of Tomsk. They speak a 
Turkish dialect, but are, for the most part, either of Mongolian 
or Finnish origin. Lastly, the Yakouts, who dwell on the Lena, are 
the northernmost Turkish people. 


(X.) The Caucasian Group. 


The group of Caucasian nations, that is, all those people dwelling 
in and about the Caucasus, who are arranged under none of the other’ 
stocks. These tribes are by no means so closely allied that they 
form together one popular stock. They are here united in one group, 
because too little is known of them to speak of their several descents 
and affinities with distinction. The origin of the Ossetes from the 
Persian branch, and of the tribes of the Turkish stock, is alone ascer- 
tained. The rest are usually classed into the Lesghian, Abchassian, 
Kistian, and Georgian sub-groups. 

The Abchassians or Abassians dwell in the north-western dis- 
tricts of the Caucasian chain, and comprehend the Tcherkesses or 
Circassians, who term themselves Adigi, and the Kabardines. 
The Kistt or Mizjeghi inhabit the northern side oi the middle Cau- 
casus, and comprise the Tschetschengi, the Inguschi or Galgat, 
and the Karabulaks. The Lesghi are the inhabitants of the east- 
ern region of the Caucasus, and consist of the Avares, (not the last 
Turkish people of that name,*) the Kasi-Kumuck, the Akuschinzes, 
and the Kuralzes. The Georgians or Grusians are in the southern 


* Prichard says, “supposed to be the remains” of that people.—Trans. 
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tracts of the Caucasus: they are the Georgians, also termed Gru- 
sians and Kart’uhli, in Guristan and Imeretia, the Mingrelians in 
Mingrelia and Guriel, the Soani in some valleys of the south- 
western Caucasus, and the Lazians in the Turkish Paschalik of 
Trebisond.. 


(XI.) The North African Stock. 


The aborigines of the Atlas range, and of North Africa generally, 
are still less known than the Caucasian group, as to what regards 
their affinities to each other and to the other popular stocks. Na- 
tions lived along the whole coast of the Mediterranean who were not 
of the Negro race, and stood in much nearer relationship to the 
European and Asiatic families than to the blacks of Central Africa. 
But neither the accounts that have reached us from antiquity, nor 
what modern travellers have gathered concerning the present in- 
habitants of Northern Africa, enable us to decide how closely these 
people are connected with each other or with the Asiatic and Euro- 
pean nations. 

History tells us of some nations that entered this extensive region 
—of the Carthaginians, Greeks, Romans, the Germanic Vandals, the 
Jews, Arabians, and Turks. Before these, of whom, with the excep- 
tion of the three last, there remains no vestige, there were people 
whose posterity still exist there. In their languages, which are, 
however, but slightly understood, a general distinction appears be- 
tween the eastern and western aborigines. ‘The dialects spoken 
between Fezzan and the Atlantic seem to be related among them- 
selves, and also those spoken east of Fezzan. But, on account of 
the difference between these two sets of dialects, many suppose two 
most ancient varying stocks of the Caucasian race in North Africa. 
Others, overlooking this difference, consider them all of one stock; 
and yet others hold the least probable opinion, that they are a 
mixture of Semitic Caucasians with the Negroes. 

The most important native people of North Africa mentioned by 


_ the ancients are the Egyptians; their western neighbours, the 


Lybians ; the Numidians, possessing modern Barbary, in the east ; 
the Mauritanians, in the west; and the Getuli, south of the two 
last mentioned. 

The modern North Africans, excepting those who, like the Ara- 
bians, can be shown to have immigrated, and to belong to some 
known stock, may be parted into two main divisions,—the eastern 
and western. Whether they are of the same stock, or are to be 
reckoned as two branches of the Caucasian race, the present state 
of our knowledge does not permit us to decide. They are the Atlas 
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tribes and the so-called Ethiopian stock. The Atlas tribes, or the 
Atlantic stock of the Caucasian race, are the ancient Numidians, 
Mauritanians, and Geetuli: the most prominent are the Berbers, 
consisting of many tribes, a rude and mostly Mohammedan people, 
living in the Atlas Mountains. They were first called Berbers by 
the Arabians, who, in the seventh century, conquered their country, 
which has since been called Barbary. They do not themselves apply 
this name to their country, nor have they any common term for their 
differently named tribes. Those in Morocco are called Amazigh ; 
but those in South Morocco, the Shuluh; the majority in Algiers 
and Tunis, Kabyles ; in the province of Constantine, the Zuaves ; 
and so on. 

A second Atlantic people are the Moors,—those inhabitants of 
towns in Barbary who are of the Mohammedan faith and not of pure 
Arabian or Turkish descent. They are a mixed race speaking 
Arabic, springing from the ancient Carthaginian and Roman colo- 
nists, the Arabians, (especially those exiled from Spain,) and the 
Berbers. It is worthy of notice, that in our histories the pure 
Arabians are often incorrectly spoken of as Moors, as are also the 
predatory tribes in the west of the great desert, who are probably 
Berbers. ‘The inhabitants of the Canary Isles, who were nearly 
exterminated by the Spaniards in the fifteenth century, were proba- 
bly a third Atlantic people. The small remnant of survivors became 
fused with the Spanish settlers: they are known to us under the 
name of Guanches, which was proper only to the natives of Teneriffe. 
They were fond of freedom, passionate for military glory, and some- 
what raised above the lowest political condition. ‘To the above list 
we may add most of: the inhabitants of the oases in the western 
quarter of the great African desert, namely, the Tuaryks, who live 
in the oases towards Fezzan, and east of that province in the oasis 
of Sivah. 

The eastern families of, North Africa are of the Ethiopian or 
Nubian stock, which includes part of the Abyssintans. Many reckon 
the old Egyptians and their descendants, the Copts, within it. To it 
belong the Nouba or Nubians, who term themselves Barabra, and 
live partly in the valley of the Nile; partly, together with Arabians 
and Negroes, make up the population of Kordofan, and are found in 
eastern Nubia and the east of Upper Egypt: their most noteworthy 
tribes are the Bishari, Adarebs, and Abadeh. 


II. Tae Moneoutan Race. 


From want of satisfactory historical accounts, and of sufficient 
knowledge of their languages, we find even more difficulty in distin- 
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guishing the Mongolians according to their affinities into stocks and 
branches, than we did in a similar distribution of the Caucasians. 
Any division can only be looked upon as a temporary arrangement 
approximating to truth. We divide the nations of the Mongolian 
race into five leading groups, which we call, indeed, popular stocks, 
but without a certainty that their members bear such relationship to 
each other as the classification would intimate. These groups are, 
the Mongolian stock proper, the Chino-Japanese, the Tungusian, the 
Siberian, and the Indo-Chinese or Farther- Indian. 


(L.) The Mongolian Stock. 


The Mongolian stock is also called the Tatar, because the Tatars 
are a portion of the Mongols. This is a real group, whose members 
are allied among themselves, but its numbers are not large,—only a 
few millions. Its original locality is the north-eastern part of Mon- 
golia, the central district of the tract lying between the peninsula of 
Corea and Lake Baikal. It spread thence westward, became, under 
Genghis-Khan and his sons, a nation of conquerors, and now in- 
habits from the western boundary of Mantchuria to the Steppes of 
the Kirghis,—one tribe lives on the Wolga. 

The Mongolian stock is composed of the Mongoles, the Burates, 
and the Eluths. The Mongoles are sometimes called Tatars, 
though but part of them are such. They are subject to the Chinese, 
and live in the east of Mongolia; a small portion of them, dwelling 
about the river Selenga, belong to the Russian empire. There are 
two nations of them,—the Khalkas Mongols to the north, and the 
Tsachar or Border Mongoles on the south, of the desert of Gobi. 
The Burates or Buriates live about Lake Baikal, and are nomads, 
like the Mongoles proper. The Eluths are the most widely spread 
of the Mongolians. A portion of them live south-west of the 
Kalkas Mongoles, in western Mongolia, and as far as the steppes 
of the Kirghises. They part into four stems, bearing the names of 
Dschoungars or Songarians, Tourgots, Khochots, and Tubetes. 
There were formerly many Eluths in Russia, spreading to the Wolga; 
but in 1771 several hundred thousands suddenly returned to the Chi- 
nese empire. Those who remain in Russia are termed Kalmucks, 
numbering only a hundred and fifty thousand. They are mostly in the 
nomadic state, and live partly on the middle and lower Wolga, partly 
on the northern slope of the Caucasus, partly in the territory of the 
Don Kossacks, partly in southern Siberia towards Songaria. There 
are other tribes in Russia that are wrongly styled Kalmucks, as the 
so-called Mountain Kalmucks, who are probably a mixture of 
Turks, Samoiedes, and Kalmucks. 
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(IL.) The Chinese Stock. 


The Chinese stock embraces the Chinese, Japanese, Koreans, and 
Tibetans. The original unity of this stock cannot be proved. Its 
members display only certain general similarities. The Chinese 
have risen far above the other Mongolian nations. They are the 
largest in number of all the people in the Chinese empire, and 
amount to more than three hundred and fifty millions. They are 
not confined to this empire, but have settled in great numbers with- 
out its limits, in Hither and Farther India, Java, Borneo and 
Celebes, Manilla, and other parts of South-eastern Asia. 

The Japanese are in language related to no other people, but are 
nevertheless most probably of one stock with the Chinese. They 
received their first culture, and many improving influences afterward, 
from China. They are a very numerous people on the various 
' islands of their empire, but least numerous on the northern islands. 
The inhabitants of the Leoo Keoo Islands, who pay tribute to the 
Chinese and Japanese, are probably a mixture from these two 
nations. 

The Kouans or Kaolt, who are to a certain extent independent 
of China and Japan, are quite unknown to us as regards their affi- 
nity to the two preceding nations,—perhaps originally a distinct 
people, they have at a later date mingled with them and the Mant- 
choos. 

The Tibetans, who also appear under the name of Tangutes, dwell 
in Tibet, on the north side of the Himalaya,-in Butan, and partly in 
Nepal, where they are termed Bhota, Bhotiya, and Newari. There 
are Tibetans in China,—an aboriginal Tibetan people, called Miao 
or Miastsen,—scattered through some of the southern provinces, for 
the most part entirely uncivilized, and partly still independent. 


(11.) The Tungusian Stock. 


The Tungusian stock comprises two nations, allied by language 
and physical characteristics,—the Mantchoos and the Tunguses 
proper,—and extends from the Yellow and Japan seas and the sea of 
Okhotsk beyond Lake Baihal and to the Icy Sea. The Mantchoos 
live,in Mantchuria, and a few of them in China proper, where, in 
1644, a Mantchoo raised himself to the imperial throne, which is 
still occupied by his posterity. They were formerly named the 
Tschur-tschi or Niutschi, but in 1642 they began to call themselves 
Mantchoos, about the derivation of which appellation the learned 
differ. The Mantchoos who entered China are called Old, those re- 
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maining in Mantchuria New Mantchoos. Tunguses is the title of 
i all the tribes of that stock not subject to the Chinese emperor: they 
7 are uncivilized nomads, dwelling in Russian Siberia. We distinguish 
4 three branches of them :—the T'unguses proper, who nomadize from 
the Yenisei to the north-western limits of Mantchuria; the Ole- 
nians, about the river Lena; and the Lamutes, on the coasts of the 
Okhotsk Sea. 


(I1V.) Phe Siberian Stock. 


We include in the Siberian stock a number of uncivilized tribes 
inhabiting the north and east of Siberia and the coasts of the Icy 
Sea. They should not properly be considered as of one stock, but 
merely as a number of tribes, all belonging to Northern Asia, and 
displaying a certain general similarity in their mode of life and in 
their low social condition. The Samozedes, whose original abode was 
the region of the upper Yenisei and the Sayansk Mountains, from 
an actual popular stock, composed of the Sozotes, i the mountains 
just named; the Ostiaks, (this name, it will be remembered, pro- 
perly belongs to a Finnish people,) of Naryna and Tomsk; the Sa- 
moiedes proper; and others. The Samotedes, so termed by the Rus- 
sians, bear various special appellations among themselves, and live in 
two separate groups,—one on the coasts of the Icy Sea from the Yeni- 
sei to the White Sea; the other, from the Upper Yenisei southward to 
the Chinese Empire. The Yeniseans or Ostiaks of the Yenisei are 
another Siberian group, dwelling about the Yenisei between the two 
Samoiede groups. The Koriaks, in North Kamtschatka, form, with 
some other tribes there, a distinct group, who are perhaps allied 
to the polar tribes of America. The Yakaghiri are between the 
rivers Jana and Covima, on the shores of the Icy Sea. The Kamt- 
schadales, or, as they term themselves, Itelmans, are in the penin- 
sula of the same name; the Kurilzans or Ainos, on the Kurilian 
Islands, Tarakai, and the Japanese island of Jesso. 





CV.) Siberian- American. 


To the Polar people, to which the foregoing group belongs, may 
be added some others, partly in the extreme north-east of Siberia, 
partly in America, who are of the Mongolian race, and who, though 
their affinities are not yet definitely ascertained, may be included 
under the name of Szberian- American nations. Among them are 
the Esquimaux in North America, the Tchugatschi in Russian 
America, the Aleutians on the islands of that name, and the Tchutchi 
in the north-eastern extremity of Siberia. 
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(VI1.) Indo-Chinese. 


The Farther-Indian, or Indo-Chinese nations, form a group re- 
lated by language and physical characters, whose numbers are esti- 
mated at from twenty-two to twenty-three millions. But many of 
them are hardly known to us, and the languages of some of them are 
known to be very different from those of the rest. We have, how- 
ever, reasons for believing that, with the exception of the Malays 
and Negritos, they belong to the Mongolian race, and are sure that 
this is the case with the following most important nations of them: 
The Anamese, who are the Tongkinese, and the Kio-katchin, or, as 
they are termed in Europe, the Cochin-Chinese. The Siamese, 
called Schans by the Birmans, comprise the Siamese proper, who 
style themselves JT’ hay, or the Free, and the Laos, (Loi, Lowa, and 
Lolo,) who dwell in parts of Anam, Siam, Birmah, and South-eastern 
China, to whom also probably belong the Pez-2, or Loktai, and the 
Pa-pe, on the southern limits of China and Ava. In physical cha- 
racter, culture, and manners, the Kambojans, or Khomen, belong to 
the Siamese branch; but they speak a dialect of the Anamese. The 
Birmans, or Barmans, who style themselves Wranma, form a third 
branch that embraces the Arakanese, or Rukheng. A fourth branch 
is that of the Peguans, calling themselves Mon. Those tribes of 
Farther-India, almost or entirely unknown, whose position in the 
classification of the Indo-Chinese nations cannot be fixed, are the 
Kariang in Siam and Birmah; the Ka, or Panong, in Siam; the 
T'schong in its southern mountains, the Mor in the interior of Cochin- 
China, the Kassi in Assam, and many others. 


III. Tue Neero Race. 


The Negro race, or, more correctly, the Native African race, 
has the least historical significance of all the races ; for its members, 
with few exceptions, have displayed no mental development, and, 
consequently, have exerted no influence upon the current of events 
with the other nations of the earth. There is, however, a difference in 
this respect among the African negroes. In the countries lying south- 
west of the great African desert, the inhabitants were converted 
centuries since to Mohammedanism. They have made such ad- 
vances in trades, commerce, and mental cultivation, that they are 
now broadly distinguished from the negroes farther south, who are 
still perfect savages. They have, meanwhile, remained for the most 
part @ prey to the despotism that has always ruled among negro 
nations, and are far distant from the degree of civilization to which 
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some Asiatics of the same faith have raised themselves. Indeed, 
early in the middle ages some of the Mohammedan Asiatic nations 
were the most enlightened of the human race. From this point of 
view, the negro race is too unimportant to require a statement of its 
several nations. The following general observations will suffice: 
The Greeks and Romans named all the nations of Central Africa, 
Ethiopians; a term often applied in modern times to the whole na- 
tive African race. But this word is not rightly so employed ; for the 
ancients did not consider it synonymous with negroes, but extended 
it to the nations on the river Indus, applying it to all the inhabitants 
of the torrid south, though more particularly to the Central Africans. 
The case is quite similar with the word Moors, which originally de- 
noted the Mauritanians, of what is now Barbary. It was transferred 
by the Europeans of the middle ages to those Arabians who settled*in 
North Africa, and afterwards in Spain; then was applied to all Mo- 
hammedan heathen people of the south, till finally it was fixed upon 
the negroes. , 

The natives of Middle and Southern Africa are not all negroes. 
The main families are distinguished from each other by the hair, 
the colour of the skin, and other physcical characters, as follows: 
The Hottentots, in the southern extremity of Africa; the Caffres 
and Bechuans, directly north of them; and between these and the 
Sahara, the negro nations. But even of the latter, not all are strictly 
negroes ; the Felahs, or Fellatahs, for example, who, by their com- 
plexion, which is bronze rather than black ; by their speech, which is 
not related to any negro tongue, and by their mental characters, are 
decidedly distinguished from the surrounding negro people. 


IV. Tue American Race. 


The American race being, so far as we know, from the earliest 
period of history up to the time of the discovery of its country, en- 
tirely disconnected from the rest of humanity, has had even less to 
do with the course of the great events of the world than the African. 
But notwithstanding its isolation, a degree of cultivation was de- 
veloped among some of its members, which raises them far above 
the negro race; and in many quarters of the western hemisphere, 
vestiges appear in evidence that the predecessors of many now savage 
stocks occupied a much higher position than their degraded pos- 
terity. The foremost of those civilized Indians were the ancient 
Peruvians, and the Toltecas and Aztecs in Mexico. The American 
race comprises an astonishingly large number of nations, a particular 
mention of which is forbidden by the nature of this synopsis. They 
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are allied by certain similarities; but we are not to understand 


by this, that definite physical attributes are common to all, but that, 


in spite of their variety, some general characters connect several 
stems together, which again have some general affinities to other 


like groups; and that such similarities are found between nations 
widely removed from each other. 


V. Tue Marayan Race 


Is another of those families of nations whose influence has been 
slight upon the general development of humanity; but it is not, like 
the Americans, separated by great distance from the rest of man- 
kind, and, consequently, not withdrawn like them from the influence 
of others. Its habitation is, on its north-west side, not far from 
iedia, one of the oldest nurseries of civilization; and the early adop- 
tion of the Kavi (Karvis) as a sacred tongue in the island of Java, 
shows that the Malays then had early received a rich portion of the 
spiritual prosperity developed in India. A portion of the Malay 
nations have long enjoyed a degree of civilization and a distinct 
literature ; and notwithstanding the barbarous character of many of 
them, have displayed an enterprising activity, especially in naval 
maiters, that is widely removed from the persistent uniform stupidity 
of most of the negro nations. 

The Malay race is divided into two main groups—the Malays, in 
the stricter sense of the word, and the Polynesians, or Oceanicans. 
The Malays inhabit the Peninsula of Malacca, the Philippine Isles, 
Java, Sumatra, and the other islands between the Philippines; New- 
Holland and the Straits of Malacca, and the island of Madagascar. 
They have been islanders from ancient times, for the only conti- 
nental possession of the race, Malacca, was first colonized from the 
south-eastern Asiatic Archipelago. The Malays proper form the 
more civilized portion of the race. The second group, known in 
England as the Polynesians, or people of Oceanica, includes the 
inhabitants of all those islands scattered from the Philippine to the 
Sandwich islands, to New-Zealand and Easter-Island, excepting the 
blacks found on some of them. These many tribes, some of whom, 
like the Otaheitans and New-Zealanders, have become well known 
in Europe, were, previous to their acquaintance with Europeans, 
ignorant of writing, and consequently uncivilized; but they had an 
aptness to learn, an adroitness, and some cultivation in their reli- 
gious and political life, which, notwithstanding many inhuman cus- 
toms, set them above most of the negro, and many of the American 
nations. 

The Haraforas, or Alforas, calling themselves Eudamens, in the 
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mountainous parts of the Moluccas, Borneo, Celebes, and some 
other islands, are of the Polynesian group. They are in a savage 
state, below others of the Malay stock. Their colour is a dark 
brown, approaching to black; their hair not woolly, their appearance 
the least favourable of any of this race. 

Far different from the Malay nations are the Negritos, Austral- 
Negroes, or Papuas, sometimes included with the Alforas, under 
the name of Melanesians, (black islanders.) This people received 
the name of Negritos, as if little negroes, from the Spaniards; that 
of Austral-Negroes from European scholars. Papuas, which, in 
the Malay tongue, signifies crisp-haired, is their title among the 
Malays. ‘They inhabit the secluded parts of the Philippine and 
other islands, and of Malacca, where they are also styled Semang, 
and live in New-Guinea, New-Britain, New-Ireland, and some of 
the New Hebrides. This extremely degraded people are black and 
woolly-haired, but in respect of these and other characters, are very 
different from the African negroes. Their dialects are but slightly 
known; but are said to bear some analogy to the Malayan idioms. 
The New-Hollanders and the people of Van Diemen’s Land, pro- 
bably the lowest in the human scale, are kindred to the Papuas. 
The affinity between these and the Malayan, or any other human 
race, cannot as yet be explained. 





Art. II.—JOHN CALVIN. 


1. The Life and Times of John Calvin, the great Reformer. Translated from the Ger- 
man of Paul Henry, D. D., Minister and Seminary Inspector in Berlin. By Henry 
Sreppine, D. D., F. R.S. Two volumes, 8vo. London, 1849. 

2. History of the Life, Works, and Doctrines of John Calvin, from the French of J. M. 
V. Audin, Knight of the Order of St. Gregory the Great. Translated by Joun 
M’Gitu. 8vo. Baltimore. 


3. The Life of John Calvin; compiled from authentic Sources, and particularly from 
his Correspondence. By Tuomas H. Dyer. 8 vo. London, 1850. 


Untin recently a complete biography of Calvin has not been writ- 
ten. Correct and detailed information relative to the life and the 
labours of the great French reformer was not within reach of the 
student; but in its stead sketches and partial memoirs, panegy- 
rics and one-sided views, coloured by partisan feeling and sectarian 
prejudice. 
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His friend Beza gave the world an outline of his life, as did also - 
his associate, Farel. Senebier sketched its general outlines, and 
Mignet, following the track of his predecessors, produced a volume 
essentially defective. The lamented M’Crie collected materials, and 
commenced a history of the Reformer’s life, but died, leaving the 
work unfinished. Bretschneider has written a short, perhaps, until 
the present time, the best memoir; and some forty years ago a 
volume, founded mainly on the work of Beza, was compiled by 
Waterman, a countryman of our own, and published by subscrip- 
tion at Boston. In biographical dictionaries and encyclopedias ; in 
histories of the Reformation, as well as in the lives of the other 
great reformers, we have also meagre sketches, for the most part 
defective and inaccurate. 

Dr. Henry’s volumes, named at the head of this article, are the 
result of what may be truly called Germanic patience and industry. 
Twenty years were spent in their preparation. An immense amount 
of facts is brought to light. They are not put together in an at- 
tractive style; and, throughout the work, the author’s doctrinal 
predilections and intense admiration of his subject drive him into 
special pleading, and render him rather an apologist than a biogra- 
pher. His translator, so far as we can judge, although having to 
deal with “a style occasionally painfully harsh, abrupt, and per- 
plexed,” has done his work well. In his prefatory remarks he dis- 
avows sympathy with the sentiments of his author in some strong 
points in the character of Calvin ; and tells us, “that it is chiefly on 
account of its historical value that he has desired to make this work 
known to English readers.” It is right to-add, also, that Dr. Steb- 
bing does not place Henry’s work fully before the public. Probably 
from utter weariness of the German’s prolixity, he omits the larger 
portion of the “ Notes” and nearly all the Appendices. These form 
nearly one-third of the original work. They consist of letters and 
documents which the English reader is to suppose confirm state- 
ments in the text. They'would’have added to the bulk, and conse- 
quently to the cost of his volumes, as well as to his labour in 
translation. ‘To the mass of readers they are not of essential im- 
portance ; but those who are unwilling to take for granted inferences 
and deductions drawn by an avowed admirer, have a right to be dis- 
satisfied with their omission. It is the testimony of one who has 
examined these documents in Henry’s original volumes, that they 
do not always bear out the statements in the text. 

Of a very different character is the volume translated from the 
French of Monsieur Audin. Himself a Papist, he gives us the 
Roman Catholic view of the Reformation and the early Reformers. 
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His style is lively and piquant. He has no apologies to offer. He 
revels, with manifest delight, on everything objectionable in the 
career of Calvin; and where he cannot blame, with jesuitical cun- 
ning he damns with faint praise. He claims to be a perfectly 
unbiased biographer, and desires “to merit the eulogy of an im- 
partial historian.” In the preparation of his work he has consulted, 
he assures us, more than a thousand volumes. The celebrated So- 
ciety of Jesuits at Rome rendered him great assistance, and a 
member of that fraternity revised all that part of his volume which 
“trenches upon dogma.” His work evinces great research. He has 
stumbled upon original documents overlooked by Henry, and gives 
us,—he says, entire,—an epistle of Calvin to Farel, which he found 
among the manuscripts of the Royal Library at Paris, the existence 
of which was previously a matter of dispute. On any material 
point in the life of the Genevan Reformer it would be difficult to 
sustain the charge of direct falsehood against his Romish biogra- 
pher. His statements are founded on facts; nay, in many instances 
they are facts; but so highly coloured, so draped with witticisms 
and sneers, as to lead the reader astray, and thus to accomplish the 
writer's object far more effectually than could have been done by 
direct falsification. 

Yet another “ Life of Calvin” is before us. It is from the pen 
of Thomas H. Dyer, in a goodly octavo, of between five and six 
hundred pages. Acknowledging his indebtedness to preceding 
biographers, and especially to the voluminous labours of Henry, Mr. 
Dyer has done the Church and the world good service by his mani- 
fest impartiality. He has no previously-formed theory of his own to 
sustain; no creed to uphold at all hazards. He aims to place his 
subject before the reader as he really was. He neither conceals his 
virtues nor exaggerates his faults. With the blind admirers of the 
Genevan Reformer Mr. Dyer’s book will not be popular; and the 
Roman Catholics, as in duty bound, will prefer the caricature of 
Monsieur Audin. Mr. Dyer is, evidently, not a Calvinist. From 
his pages we are at a loss to gather an answer to the question— 
what is he? Nor is it of much consequence. We are of those who 
heed rather what is said, than who says it? At the same time, we 
could have wished a little more evidence of sympathy with spiritual 
religion in the biographer of an eminent reformer. This trait in the 
character of the writer does not, however, vitiate his claim to ho- 
nesty of purpose and fidelity in the narration of facts. 

Since commencing this article, we perceive that the Harpers have 
issued an edition of Mr. Dyer’s work. We predict for it a wide 
circulation, and, as the natural result, a juster appreciation of Calvin 
FourtH Serizs, Vou. I.—37 
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as a scholar, a theologian, and a reformer. To these three phases 
of his character, without attempting anything like a biographical 
sketch, we purpose to devote a few pages. 

Originally destined for the Church by his father, John Cauvin, for 
that was his name, received the benefit of early instruction at the 
Collége des Capettes, at Noyau, the place of his nativity. ‘Thence 
he was transferred, at the age of fourteen, to the High School of 
Paris; from which, when properly qualified, he removed to the 
Collége Montaigu. In all these literary institutions he soon sur- 
passed his fellow-students. In the languages, and in the classes of 
dialectics, he left them far behind. So also at the College of Or- 
leans, whither he went for the purpose of studying law, he was 
remarkable for diligence in the pursuit of knowledge. He was 
abstemious, and spent at his books hours that should have been 
devoted to sleep. By these means he acquired, says Beza, his vast 
and exact learning, and prepared for himself much bodily suffering 
and an early death. 

When but twelve years of age his father obtained for him an office 
pertaining to the ceremonials of Romish worship in the Chapelle de 
la Gésine ; the small emoluments arising from which assisted to 
defray the expenses of his education. In his eighteenth year, con- 
trary to all rule, for he was not in orders, he was made curate of 
Marteville, which parish he afterward exchanged for that of Pont 
YEvéque. It is supposed that he never was ordained, although he 
had received “the tonsure,” a ceremonial preliminary to priestly 
orders. The circumstances connected with his conversion were very 
different from those of Luther. The German passed through a 
terrible ordeal, the earthquake, the fire, and the whirlwind. The 
still small voice arrested Calvin. A copy of the Bible, the transla- 
tion, as is supposed, of his relative, Robert Olivetanus, fell into his 
hands. He perused its pages with earnestness, became convinced 
of the errors of Romanism, and resigned his benefice.* He repre- 
sents himself, says Mr, Dyer, as “having been converted by a 
sudden call, like the new birth of the Methodists.” For this rather 
singular statement we are referred to the Reformer’s Preface to his 
Commentary on the Psalms. It did not suit the convenience of the 
biographer to explain wherein “the new birth of the Methodists ” 
differs from that preached by Christ to Nicodemus; nor does he 
question the fact that Calvin, at this time, really passed from death 
unto life, and became “a new creature.” 


* So says Henry. Dyer says: “He sold his chaplaincy, and resigned the living 
of Pont l’Evéque in favour of a cousin, whose morals, though a priest, seem to have 
been anything but pure.” (P. 26.) 

37* 
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In his twenty-third year Calvin published what he calls his “ First 
Fruits,’ being a Commentary on the two books of Seneca de Cle- 
mentia :— 


“ Perilous enough was the publication of this work. Seneca addressed 
Nero on the subject of clemency, and admonished him respecting the folly 
and danger of tyranny. To compare the king with Nero; to remind him 
that the time had arrived when it would be useful for every king to read this 
lesson ; to threaten him, by showing how insecurely a tyrant sits upon his 
throne ; this was Calvin’s design ; and as it was not allowed him to speak 
out freely, or in his own person, the publication of an old work was the most 
judicious method he could adopt.”—Henry, i, 35. 


After laughing at Calvin’s blunder in confounding the two Sene- 
cas, the rhetorician and the philosopher, the Roman Catholic 
biographer thus speaks of the literary merits of the work :— 


“ It is an amplification which one would suppose to have been written in 
the cell of a Benedictine monk, so numerous are the citations, so great is the 
display of erudition, so replete is it with the names, Greek and Latin, of 
poets, historians, moralists, and rhetoricians. His work is a gallery, open to 
all the ancient and modern glories of literature, whom the commentator calls 
to his aid, often for the elucidation of a doubtful passage.”—Audin, p. 44. 


His next literary work was a pamphlet entitled, “ Psychopanny- 
chia.” It was aimed against the doctrine of the Anabaptists, that at 
death the soul sleeps until the day of judgment. It is argumenta- 
tive and Scriptural, but pervaded by a spirit of biting sarcasm. In 
the preface to a subsequent edition he himself admits that he had 
been guilty of undue severity, and had said some things a little too 
sharply. We quote a few passages as a specimen of his style, and 
his method of conducting the argument :— 


“Let us now speak of the history of the rich man and Lazarus, who, 
after the sufferings of this life, was carried into Abraham’s bosom, but the 
rich man into hell. Are these dreams and fables? But to escape the force 
of this argument, our antagonists answer, ‘ This was only a parable.’ I beg 
them, however, to produce a single example from Scripture where a man is 
mentioned by his proper name in a parable. What do these words signify ? 
‘There was a man whose name was Lazarus.’ The word of God must be a 
lie, or this is a true relation. The fathers of the Church treat it assuch. Now 
let them go and fill their empty nutshells in the open day; they will always 
fall into the same snare. And even were it a parable, it is still a similitude in 
which truth is imbodied ; and, if these great theologians know it not already, 
let them go and learn from their grammar that a parable signifies a similitude, 
borrowed from the real world.” 


Having adduced the arguments in favour of the doctrine he wishes 
to establish, he turns to the other side of the question. He says :— 


“Let us now examine the materials and the swaddling-clothes with which 
these reasoners envelope their slumbering souls, and the opiates which they 
give them to produce sleep.” 
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In 1536, although Henry seems to favour the idea that there was 
an earlier edition, Calvin’s greatest work, “The Christian Institutes,” 
was published at Basle. It was an octavo volume of 514 pages, with 
six pages of index. In many respects the Institutes is a most re- 
markable work. The purity and beauty of its style are acknowledged 
by Roman Catholic writers. It was originally written in Latin, and 
afterward translated by the author into French. The Preface, in 
the form of a dedication to Francis the First, is strikingly bold and 
eloquent. It was pronounced by the literati of the day to be a portico 
worthy of a superb edifice,—a discourse worthy to rank by the side 
of De Thou’s Introduction to his Universal History, or with that 
of Cassaubon to his Polybius. Of the entire work, it was said by 
Paulus Thurlus that it deserved to rank immediately after the Apos- 
tolic writings :— 

“Prater apostolicas post Christi tempora chartas, 

Huic peperere libro ssecula nulla parem.” 


M. Audin bears this testimony to its literary merits :— 


“Tf the theologian loses himself amid the obscurities of his argumentation, 
the writer gives out some beautiful coruscations. We must go back even to 
Calvin to understand the transformations of our idiom. Though separated 
trom the Catholic Church, we may still belong to the republic of letters, and 
the heterodoxy of Calvin should not prevent us from lauding in him the 
writer’s skill and the rhetorician’s phraseological facility. One is, at times, in 
admiration, while reading the dedication to Francis I., and some of the chap- 
ters of this treatise, to behold with what facility the material sign obeys the 
eaprices of the writer. Never does the proper word fail him. He calls it, 
and it comes. It is Job’s horse, which runs and stands in obedience to the 
least impulse of the rider.”—Audin, p. 90. 


Several editions of the work were published during the author’s 
life-time, and many parts of it were much enlarged. He found no 
occasion, however, to vary from the cardinal doctrines originally 
laid down by him. Says Henry,— 

“He is perhaps almost the sole instance of a man’s having reached, at the 
age of twenty-five, the full development of his principles,—a period at which 


the generality of men only begin to develop their opinions,—and of having, 
at the end of his life, nothing, as Augustine had, to retract.” —i, 86. 


On one point, however, from the force of circumstances, perhaps, 
and for the justification of his own conduct, Calvin did make mate- 
rial alterations in the text of his great work. Liebe, who had seen 
the edition of his Institutes published at Strasburg in 1539, says 
in his Diatribe de Pseudonymia J. Calvini, (p. 32,) that it contained 
many passages in favour of treating heretics mildly, which were 
expunged from the later editions. ‘To the same point says Mr. 
Dyer :— 
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‘In the earlier editions of his Institutes, passages breathing a mild and tole- 
rant spirit show that he had early arrived at the conviction that heretics should 
not be punished by death.”—P. 357. 


He then quotes one of the passages referred to, and asks :— 


“‘ What could have induced Calvin to change these opinions? Is it possible 
that a man so acute, and so little obnoxious to the charge of fickleness and 
inconstancy, should have been led by the growth of reason and experience to 
reject such truly Christian sentiments as ill-formed and immature? Or was 
he influenced by other motives that took his reason prisoner ?”—P. 358. 


It is not our purpose to analyze this remarkable book. The con- 
troversies that have arisen on the doctrines therein elaborated, which 
are generally known as Calvinism, exceed in number and in bitter- 
ness all others-that have agitated the Protestant Churches. ‘The five 
points, predestination, including election and reprobation; the extent 
of the atonement; common and special grace; the freedom of the 
will, and final perseverance, have been argued and reargued, on both 
sides, until they are pretty well blunted; and it is a well-known fact, 
that no man of reputation at the present day, in this country at least, 
dares to preach to his people undiluted Calvinism. Arminianism is 
indeed held up as something horrible; but Calvinism proper is cau- 
tiously kept out of sight. It is modified, Baxterianized, Hopkin- 
sianized. It is one thing in one place, something very different in an- 
other; but in each alike it passes current for Calvinism—explained. 
And no wonder; a more glaring mass of absurdities it is impos- 
sible to conceive than may be drawn from the direct assertions of 
the Genevan preacher, and the logical and legitimate inferences from 
his teaching. “ Eternal life is foreordained for some, and eternal 
damnation for others ; and every man is created for one or other of 
these ends.” —Institutes, ch. xxi, book iii. But this foreordination 
depends on God’s foreknowledge? Not at all. Holiness depends 
on election. Damnation on reprobation. “It is a horrible decree, 
I confess; but no one can deny that God foreknew the future fate 
of man before he created him; and that he did foreknow it because 
it was appointed by his own decree.” Hence there are infants in 
hell; or else only elect infants die, and a reprobate child cannot be 
sent out of this world by neglect, by poison, or the sword. Nor did 
Calvin shrink from inferences like these, and even worse. Is God 
the author of sin? The question borders on blasphemy; and no 
pulpit in Christendom will venture to hint an affirmative answer. 
Yet is it written in the Institutes, with reference to the abominable 
incest of David’s son,—‘“ Absalom incesto coitu patris torum polluens 
detestabile scelus perpetrat; Deus tamen hoc opus suum pronun- 
ciat.”—-18, § i. 
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In Calvin’s Commentaries on various parts of the Scriptures, pub- 
lished at intervals subsequently to “the Institutes,” his grand cardi- 
nal doctrine is still further elaborated; and in a Tract, entitled “ De 
eterna Dei Predestinatione,” published in 1550, he enforces it with 
more bitterness of spirit than strength of argument. ‘To the end of 
his life he was consistent on this subject. “ He regarded it (predes- 
tination) aliaost as the basis and foundation of religion, and treated 
those who rejected it without ceremony, as scoundrels, rogues, and 
worthless fellows.” 

Mr. Dyer’s opinion relative to the introduction of this doctrine 
into the Christian Church is unquestionably correct. He says,— 





‘St. Augustine, who flourished toward the end of the fourth, and the begin- 
ning of the fifth centuries, was the first of the Fathers who introduced the 
doctrine of predestination into the Christian Church. The youth of Augus- 
tine had been dissolute, and his education irregular; but a lively genius, and 
an inquisitive turn of mind, led him into researches respecting the origin of 
evil, the nature of God, and other difficult and abstruse questions, which onl 
served to perplex and bewilder an understanding untrained by proper disci- 
pline and culture. Even after his conversion he was still haunted 
by his metaphysical notions, and sought a knowledge of God as much in the 
books of the Platonists asin the Scriptures. . . . . Inhis booksaddressed 
to Simplician he first laid down the doctrine of predestination ; to which he is 
said to have been led in examining these words of St. Paul, ‘ What have ye 
that ye have not received ? This account sufficiently shows that the Fathers 
before his time were not predestinarian ; for had that been the received doctrine 
ot the early Church, St. Ambrose and the other instructors of Augustine would 
scarcely have left him to discover it by his own unassisted researches. This 
fact was urged against him by the Pelagians, who not only objected that the 
primitive Fathers did not teach predestination, but that they were actually 
adverse toit. From this objection Augustine endeavoured to escape by aflirm- 
ing that the Pelagian heresy not having appeared in their days, they had not 
found it necessary to declare their sentiments—a subterfuge which still leaves 
unexplained the fact of their being against the doctrine.* Indeed, it was only 
Jate in life, and after he had been heated by the Pelagian controversy, that 
Augustine himself adopted the doctrine in its most unmitigated form: for he 
was constantly touching up and altering his writings; and his most noted works 
on the subject are two, written just at the close of his life, entitled ‘On the 
Predestination of the Saints, and ‘On the Gift of Perseverance.’” Dyer, pp. 
256-258. 


Toward the close of Calvin’s life a volume, attacking his favourite 
dogma, was published at Paris. It was anonymous, but supposed 
to have been written by Castellio, a man of genius and a scholar, 
who held the office of regent of the schools at Geneva. Under the 
guise of an inquirer after truth he propounds a series of difficult and, 
in fact, unanswerable questions, founded upon the writings of Calvin. 


* Dr. Tomline has shown, in his “ Refutation of Calvinism,” c. v., that the doc- 
trine of the ancient Fathers was in direct opposition to the peculiar tenets of Cal- 
vinism. 
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He shows the abominable absurdities which legitimately follow from 
his doctrine of predestination, and describes what he calls 


“ Calvin's false God, as slow to mercy, but quick to wrath; as having created 
a great portion of mankind merely for destruction ; as not only having predes- 
tinated numbers to perdition themselves, but to be the cause of the reprobation 
of others; as having appointed and willed, from all eternity, that they should 
sin of necessity, so that neither theft, nor adultery, nor murder is committed 
but by his will and impulse ; as having filled the heart of man with evil thoughts, 
not only ee but actually inspiring them; so that, when men live un- 
righteously, it is the act of God, rather than their own, seeing that they cannot 
act otherwise,” &c.—Dyer, p. 441. 


The author of the volume referred to continues in this strain at 
great length; but it is unnecessary to follow him. Before conclud- 
ing, he resorts to the argumentum ad hominem, in the following 


bitter style :— 


“The objectors to your doctrine say that you, Calvin, and your disciples, 
bear the fruits of your God, and that most of you are quarrelsome, revengeful, 
unforgiving, and filled with the other vices which your God excites. When 
one answers that this is not the fault of the doctrine, which is good, and pro- 
duces not such men, they reply that it must have this effect, since it is plain 
that many, after adopting the doctrine, immediately become wicked, though 
not so bad before; while, on the other hand, through Christ’s teaching, men 
become better. Moreover, though you affirm yours to be the true doctrine, 
they say they cannot believe you. For since your God very often says one 
thing, and thinks and wills another, it is to be feared that you may imitate him, 
and deceive men in like manner.”—Dyer, p. 442. 


Of course Calvin deemed it his duty, alike for the honour of God 
and for his own reputation’s sake, to publisha reply. He had now a 
fair opportunity to show the meekness and gentleness of a disciple 
of the Saviour, and to evince a spirit that should refute his oppo- 
nent’s charges. Nothing was further from his intention. His aim 
seems rather to be to exceed in scurrility, to out-blackguard, if he 
cannot out-argue his antagonist. His reply is entitled,—“ Calumnie 
Nebulonis cujusdam, quibus odio gravare conatus est Doctrinam 
J. Calvini de occulta Det providentia, et J. Calvinit ad easdem 
Responsio.” Assuming that the “ Nebulo” referred to was Castel- 
lio, he brings against him a most unfounded charge of theft, as if, 
even had it been true, the “horrible decree” had been thereby 
strengthened. But it was not true; and the reformer cannot be de- 
fended against the charge of bearing false witness against his neigh- 
bour. In meeting what he is pleased to call “the foul and detesta- 
ble barkings of that obscene dog,” he sprinkles his pages profusely 
with the epithets blasphemer, foul-mouthed dog, scurvy knave, vaga- 
bond, impostor, &c. Castellio replies with comparative mildness, 
“Tt ill becomes,” says he, “so learned a man as yourself, the teacher 
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of so many others, to degrade so excellent an intellect by so foul and 
sordid abuse, even were I as truly all these things as I really am 
not.” He even doubts whether such scurrility had actually come 
from Calvin’s pen, and says: “ Christ will not always hang between 
thieves; crucified truth will rise again at last; but you! ought you 
not again and again to ponder what account you will be able to ren- 
der to God for the many reproaches you have heaped on one for 
whom Christ died?” It is impossible to read the controversy with- 
out subscribing to the sentiment of Bayle in his great Dictionary : 
“It must be acknowledged that Castellio, call him heretic as long as 
you will, gave better examples of moderation in his writings than 
the orthodox persons who attacked him.”* 

The tenacity with which Calvin maintained the doctrine of pre- 
destination is still more strongly exemplified in his conduct toward 
Hieronymus Balsec, an eminent physician of that city. In conver- 
sation in private circles, Balsec ventured to question this fundamental 
dogma. He could scarcely have committed, says Dyer, a more un- 
pardonable offence. It came to the ears of Calvin, who at first pri- 
vately reproved him, then summoned him before the consistory, by 
whom he was publicly reprehended. This did not silence the phy- 
sician. He went further, and with unbecoming expressions, denoun- 
ced the doctrine publicly. For this offence he was imprisoned; and 
the ministers of Geneva, with Calvin at their head, drew up seventeen 
articles against him, to which he was required to reply before the 
Council. ‘Two or three of these articles, with Balsec’s answers, will 
show the quo animo of his accusers, and the extent of the prisoner’s 
heterodoxy. 

The fifth question proposed by the Genevan preachers was in these 
words: “ Whether he (Balsec) acknowledged that faith proceeded 
from the divine election, and that the illuminated received such grace 
because God had chosen them?” ‘To this he answered: “ Faith de- 
pends not upon election, but election and faith go together. A man 
cannot be considered elect before he is beloved of God, and before 


* Dr. Henry inclines to the opinion that John Wesley was indebted to Castellio. 
He says,—“ The great doctrine of predestination, after it had gained a complete 
victory in the Reformed Church, and annihilated the Catholic Pelagianism, again 
sunk from the firmament. It still lives in Scotland, and among the Methodists. 
No stronger opponent, however, was found to it than the first leader of the Method- 
ists, Wesley, who, on this account, separated from Whitefield, the constant and pow- 
erful advocate of the divine decrees. Wesley employed the same arguments as 
Castellio, but with the greatest dignity ; and nothing in modern times of a stronger 
character, I might say of a more terrible one, has been advanced against Cal- 
vin’s doctrine, than the reasoning of Wesley, the founder of the Methodists.” 
Vol. if, 157. 
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he is beloved we must know for whose sake we are beloved, that is. 
Jesus Christ.” 

He was asked again, “If he does not believe that God, before he 
saw any difference between men, elected some and rejected others ?” 
“T reply,” said Balsee, “that we should not say that God has a fore- 
knowledge of one thing more than of another; for in him is neither 
present nor future, but all things are present to himatonce. I there- 
fore say, that he sees at one view the difference between the faithful 
and the unfaithful, and the election of one and the reprobation of 
the other.” The eleventh question was in the words following: “If 
it does not proceed from an admirable design of God, the first cause 
of which is unknown to us, that some are led, and others not?” 
Balsec replied: “1 do not wish to enter into this admirable and secret 
design of God. It suffices me that his word tells us that they who 
believe in his Son shall be saved, while the faithless shall be con- 
demned; and that he sent his Son into the world in order that all 
might believe in him. Wherefore, observing that Scripture leads us 
no further, it might suffice to stop there, without proceeding to puz- 
zle the understanding of the simple.” The prisoner was asked again: 
“When the gospel is preached, whether the cause why some believe 
and others not, be not that God calls efficaciously those whom he has 
predestined to salvation?” “TI reply,” said Balsec, “that I do not 
conceive that God has predestined to save some rather than others ; 
but that he has predestined to save those who believe through his 
efficacious grace; and that in others, who reject the faith, the grace 
of God, which produces faith, is not efficacious because they do not 
value and esteem it as they ought; so that their sin in not believing 
proceeds from their contempt and rebellion, and not from the decree 
of God.” | 

‘These answers, couched in mild and gentle terms, and, as they 
seem to us, not very far from being perfectly correct and Scriptural, 
appear to have exasperated the Genevan pastors. In the language 
of Calvin, they tore up predestination by the roots, and that doctrine, 
as we have seen, he regarded as the basis and foundation of religion. 
He declared, says Henry, (ii, 135,) “that the honour of God and the 
salvation of the world depended on this doctrine, and that they who 
opposed it assailed God: that unity on this subject must be established, 
cost what it would.” 

Balsec was of course condemned. The question then arose as to 
the most suitable punishment. Calvin and his colleagues were in 
favour of putting him to death. At least, such is Mr. Dyer’s in- 
ference, and it seems well founded, from a passage in a circular on 
the subject, addressed by them to the churches of Zurich, Berne, and 
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Basle. It is our wish, say they, that our Church should be purged 
from this pest in such a manner, that it may not, by being driven 
thence, become injurious to our neighbours. 







‘“¢ What could this last sentence mean? The Church of Geneva was to be 
delivered from the pest, which was not, however, to be driven thence. The 
problem how this could be accomplished admits but of two solutions: perpetual 
imprisonment, or death. At that time, however, the former punishment was 
but little customary. A short poem, composed by Balsec whilst in prison, 
evidently shows that he considered his life in danger. In the course of it the 
following lines occur :— 










“¢En prison suis comme meurtrier inique, 
Comme méchant qui 4 tout mal s’applique; 
Privé de biens et d’amis je demeure, 

On va criant,—Tolle, tolle, qu il meure.’ 







“ A passage in the answer of the Bernese Council to that of Geneva, indi- 
cates that they also suspected Calvin of desiring to push the proceedings 
against Balsec to the extent of capital punishment; for they strongly depre- 
cate such a course on the ground of its impolicy, as being calculated to stimu- 
late the persecution of the Protestants in France and other parts. That such 
a suspicion should have been entertained, shows that a strong opinion must 
have been already formed respecting Calvin’s intolerance; for as yet there 
was nothing in his published works which tended to justify the capital punish- 
ment of real or pretended heretics, but the contrary. The immediate cause 
of the suspicion of the Bernese was, doubtless, the passage just alluded to in 
the Genevese letter.”—Dyer, 274, 275. 





























Calvin, however, after the affair was settled, and Balsec had been 
banished from Geneva, denied that he wished him to be put to death. 
He said it was a vile slander of his enemies. 





“ Tf we are to take him at his word,” says Dyer, “ we can only fall back on 
the other alternative, and assume that the meaning of his ambiguous phrase 
was imprisonment for life: a tolerably hard punishment for presuming to dif- 
fer with him on so abstruse a point. As he considered most of his opponents 
to be reprobates, it may be that his rigid doctrine of predestination caused 
him to treat them with the more severity; for why should he spare a man 
whom God had condemned from all eternity ?’—Dyer, 275. ; 


Calvin’s severity towards all who presumed to differ from him, 
was a most remarkable trait in his character. He denounced the 
Pope ; but, in his little Genevan territory, he exercised papal power. 
He placed himself on a level with the evangelists and apostles. He 
assumed that God himself was offended in his person. He had 
usurped the perpetual presidency of the consistory, of which he 
offered to make Beza, who declined it, his successor; and to impugn 
Calvin’s doctrine, says Dyer, “endangered life.” He pursued the 
most trivial slights and insults, which others would have passed by 
without notice, with acrimonious bitterness. A citizen, who in con- 
versation had assumed that he himself was as good a man as Calvin, 
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was required to retract such a monstrous sentiment; and, on his 
refusing to do so, was excommunicated. A lady who had called in 
question some one of his dogmas,—it does not appear which,—was 
condemned to beg pardon, publicly; and, under pain of being be- 
headed, to leave the city in twenty-four hours. This last fact is 
hardly credible, but is stated by Henry, who, as we have remarked, 
endeavours to apologize for everything objectionable in the conduct 
of his favourite. During a sermon he was preaching, when at the 
zenith of his power, three men were observed to laugh. They were 
condemned to three days’ imprisonment, and obliged to ask pardon 
of the consistory. 

At Calvin’s instance, or, at any rate, with his approval, a law was 
enacted, making it a criminal offence to give children the names 
borne by any of the Roman saints. One poor fellow, who had the 
temerity to insist upon it that his son should be called Claude, was 
imprisoned ; and other instances of the like petty tyranny are on 
record. Regulations relative to dress were made, and rigidly en- 
forced. The Bernese costume was strictly prohibited; the people 
of Berne being opposed, says Henry, to Calvin and the council. 

The reformer carried his measures with a high hand; almost, says 
Dyer, 

“To a pitch of blasphemy ; so that he sometimes dared to justify the harshest 
and most unchristian-like conduct and words by the example of the apostles, 
and even of Christ himself! Thus, in his tract against Westphal, he says: ‘ If 
Iam to be called abusive, because I have held up the mirror to master Jo- 
achim, who is too much blinded by his vices, in order that he might at length 
begin to be ashamed of himself, he ought to address the same reproach to the 
prophets, the apostles, and even to Christ himself, who have not scrupled to 
reproach with bitterness the adversaries of the true doctrine. We are agreed, 
on both sides, that abusive words and jests by no means become Christians. 
But since the prophets themselves do not altogether abstain from using scur- 
rilities, and Christ, in taxing deceivers and false doctors, uses sharp terms, 
and the Holy Ghost everywhere attacks such people, crying out and sparing 
nothing ; it is a foolish and inconsiderate question to asx whether we are at 


liberty to reprehend severely, roughly, and to good purpose, those who ex- 
pose themselves to blame and infamy.’ ”—Dyer, pp. 144, 145. 


Nor is Mr. Dyer alone in his opinion on this point. He con- 
tinues, referring to the laboured work of Henry,— 


“Even a modern biographer of Calvin, who has embraced his.cause with 
great warmth, cannot help pointing out the pery oe of his using the term 
bitterness, with reference to the Holy Spirit, and his presumption in putting 
himself on a level with Christ and his apostles. ‘ Throughout,’ he observes, 
‘great presumption prevails in his manner, mixed with a supercilious raillery, 
which one cannot term Christian, and still less compare with the holy anger 
of our Lord.’ ”*—(Ibid.) 


* Quoted by P. Henry, i, 460, from the French edition. 
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- Mainly through Calvin’s agency, laws the most stringent were 
enacted by the Genevese council, relative to religious worship. His 
practical discipline was of the severest cast. Neglect to attend pub- 
lic worship on the Sabbath was punished by a fine; those who came 
late were censured for a first offence, and fined for a second. He 
who denied God, or his baptism, was imprisoned and whipped. 
Dancing, and other amusements, were strictly prohibited; and any 
one convicted of inviting another to the tavern was censured and 
fined. Calvin seems to have aimed to ingraft upon his code the 
severities of the Mosaic law, not softened by the spirit of Christianity, 
but rendered more intolerable by his own furious zeal. Moses pun- 
ished idolatry and blasphemy, unchastity and adultery, with death. 
So did Calvin. The Jewish legislator inflicted death by stoning ; 
the Genevan by the funeral pile; and he left, says Galiffe, as quoted 
by Henry, the old laws against heresy on the statute-book, as well 
as the punishment of burning for witchcraft, and the barbarous cus- 
tom of torture. He had spies, too, in every part of the city and 
surrounding country, whose duty it was to report the smallest vio- 
lation of the laws; and who were paid for their services out of the 
fines imposed upon their victims. 


** Every unseemly word, even though spoken in the street, was reported. 
No respect was paid to persons. Members of the oldest and most distinguished 
families were brought before the consistory, women as well as men, and ex- 
amined in the tenderest points of conscience. An appeal to the council was 
seldom attended with any other result than an order to beg pardon of the 
consistory. The offender was then compelled to kneel down and receive a 


reprimand ; and, in aggravated cases, he was excluded from the communion. 


The consistory frequently exhibited scenes of. violence and abuse. Calvin 
would fly into a passion, and call the delinquents hypocrites, and other hard 
names; which were frequently retorted on himself. Upon such occasions he 
would demand that the affair should be referred to the council.”—Dyer, 146. 


In this reign of terror, persons were frequently imprisoned on 
mere suspicion; and both Dyer and Henry agree in the statement, 
that when the existing laws were not, in Calvin’s opinion, sufficiently 
stringent, he would demand the enaction of a new law, which he sel- 
dom failed to obtain. A member of the Council of two hundred, 
by name Pierre Ameaux, at a supper party in his own house, and 
after drinking freely, had spoken disrespectfully of Calvin. He 
called him a mean and wicked man, and no better than a Picard. 
He made an ample apology, declaring that he was not in his right 
senses when he uttered the obnoxious language, and promised better 
behaviour in future. He was, however, sentenced to pay a fine of 
sixty dollars, after having been already two months in prison. This 
did not satisfy Calvin. He appeared before the judges, complained 
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of their lenity, and insisted on a severer punishment. In obedience 
to his wishes, they reviewed their decision, and condemned the un- 
fortunate Ameaux to pass through the whole city in his shirt, bare- 
headed, with a lighted torch in his hand; and, on his knees, publicly 
to proclaim his sorrow for his unguarded expressions. Thus did 
this minister of the lowly Jesus compel the chief judicial body of 
the state “to stultify itself,” in the language of Mr. Dyer, in order 
that his wishes might be gratified. 

It is no more than right that, on these and similar exhibitions 
of what appears to be the reformer’s vindictiveness, his admirers 
and apologists should be heard. Listen, then, to Mr. Henry, whose 
account of the proceedings against Ameaux does not vary from Mr. 
Dyer’s, but who sees in it something to‘admire rather than to regret. 
He says :— 


“Calvin may appear in this to have acted with fanatical severity ; but it 
ought to be considered of what vast importance it was to him, in one respect 
at least, to secure a perfect purity of doctrine. In the present case he iden- 
tified himself with his principles, and he founded his proceedings upon his 
knowledge of Ameaux and his party, to which Christianity [Calvinism] was 
hateful, and whose aim it was to destroy it. He was fully prepared, the at- 
tempt having been made against religion itself, to fall with the respectability 
of the consistory. Ifwe carefully observe that the extension of God’s kingdom 
was his only desire, we must admire the grandeur and freedom of spirit which 
he exhibited under these circumstances, and which was sufficient to raise him 
above every other consideration, even above the painful feeling that he might 
be suspected of indulging personal revenge, and thus be in danger of losing 
many of his followers. It required, moreover, no slight degree of courage 
and determination to proceed in such a manner against a man who occupied 
so high a position as Ameaux. We cannot for a moment impute to him the 
vulgar desire of triumphing over an opponent: he had proved how readily 
he could forgive in other circumstances, and where he only was personally 


? 


concerned.”—Henry, ii, 58. 





For ourselves we must say, that we do not share in his biographer’s 
admiration of “the grandeur and freedom of spirit” evinced on the 
occasion referred to; and we have looked in vain for one solitary 
instance of his readiness to forgive a personal insult. He could 
pardon anything else; and on this point Mr. Dyer’s language does 
not appear to us too strong. 


“ An irritable pride,” says he, “is one of the salient traits of his character. 
This feeling particularly betrayed itself where Calvin’s literary reputation, or 
his authority as a teacher, was concerned; for these were the instruments of 
his power and influence. He loved Castellio till their views began to clash, 
and then he pursued him with the most unrelenting malignity. Though ac- 
quainted with the views of Socinus and the other Italian Antitrinitarians, he 
tolerated those heretics so long as they flattered him; but when he discovered 
that this flattery was a mere cloak and pretence, his indignation knew no 
bounds. Nay, he even endured and corresponded with Servetus, the arch- 
heretic of them all, till he found himself ridiculed and abused by the Spaniard, 
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and then he formed the resolution of putting him to death; a design which 
he cherished for seven years, and which he effected the moment it was in his 
~ to do so; and that in spite of the mild and tolerant principles which 

is understanding, when calm and unruffled, had led him deliberately to lay 


down.”— Dyer, 536. 


We pass to more serious matters. One morning, in the month 
of June, 1547, a libellous placard was found affixed to Calvin’s pu!- 
pit. We give it in Dr. Stebbing’s translation: “You and yours 
shall gain little by your measures; if you do not take yourselves 
away, no one shall save you from destruction; you shall curse the 
hour when you forsook your monkhood. Warning should have 
been given before, that the devil and his legions were come hither to 
ruin everything. But though we have been patient for a time, re- 
venge will be had at last. Defend yourselves, or you will share the 
fate of Verle of Freiberg.* We do not wish to have so many mas- 
ters here. Mark well what I say.” This was, indeed, insolent. 
Almost any one but Calvin would have quietly taken it down and 
destroyed it, as a mere brutum fulmen. Not so thought the great 
Reformer. Suspicion fell upon a man by the name of Gruet. He 
was imprisoned, and put to the torture every night and morning for 
a whole month. The placard was not in his hand-writing; but he at 
length confessed that he had affixed it to the pulpit. What were 
deemed blasphemous writings were found in hishouse. A petition to 
be presented to the general assembly, for the abolition of the severe 
ecclesiastical discipline under which the Genevese were groaning. 
was also found there; and letters, in which Calvin was described as 
haughty, ambitious, and hypocritical. Gruet was condemned to die. 
his writings were cast into the fire by: the hands of the common 
hangman, in the name of the Holy Trinity, and he himself expiated 
his offences upon the scaffold. That he was a vile blasphemer there 
is no doubt, but even Henry appears shocked at the severity of his 
doom. He attempts to palliate his hero’s share in this barbarity, 
and intimates that Gruet would have been condemned had Calvin 
not been in Geneva. ‘We cannot find a shadow on which to rest 
the supposition. On the contrary, in the words of Mr. Dyer,— 

“A verdict of capital punishment seems to have been aimed at, not from 
any single charge, but from the cumulative charges; and among these it is 
impossible not to be struck with the prominent place occupied by those which 
concerned Calvin’s system of discipline, and himself (Calvin) personally. The 
impression left by the proceedings is, that Gruet was the victim of Calvin’s 
ascendency, and of his desire of making the power of his consistory absolute.” 
—(Dyer, p. 217.) 


Confessedly the darkest blot in the life of Calvin was his agency 


* A gentleman who had been murdered. 
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in the burning at the stake of Michael Servetus. The account is 
giv en, more or less at length, by all his biographers, and varies less 
in detail than in the spirit in which it is presented. Monsieur Audin 
gloats over it as a precious morsel. Dr. Henry palliates, as far as 
truth will warrant,—we fear, indeed, a little farther,—the agency of 
Calvin in this bloody drama. Mr. Dyer dwells upon the subject at 
length; and gives what we deem the most correct and impartial 
account of the whole matter that has yet appeared. We have neither 
space nor inclination to enter into the details, nor is it necessary. 
That Calvin desired his death, is most manifest from his whole 
course of conduct, and especially from his letter to Farel, the original 
of which is still extant. It is dated in February, 1546, and contains 
this passage: “Servetus wrote to me lately, and accompanied his 
letter with a long volume of his insanities, adding a thrasonical boast 
that I should see some wonderful, and, as yet, unheard-of things. 
He offers to come hither, if I will allow him. But I am unwilling to 
give any pledge; for if he does come, and my authority be of any 
avail, I will never suffer him to depart alive.” At this time Servetus 
was at Vienna, where he soon after fell into the hands of the Romish 
inquisition, and was tried for holding heretical opinions on the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. It is not absolutely certain that Calvin had 
any direct agency in bringing him before that tribunal, although Mr. 
Dyer seems to think he had. Weare willing to give him the benefit 
of a doubt, and to suppose he knew nothing of it until called upon 
to give evidence against the unhappy Spaniard. Strange that a 
leader of the Reformation should furnish evidence to the Inquisition 
against an erring Protestant brother!* Still stranger, most foul, 
and utterly without excuse, that to them he should send letters re- 
ceived by him from Servetus, and written under the seal of secrecy 
and confidence. Yet Calvin did this, and promised to send more, 
should these be insufficient to secure the condemnation of their vic- 
tim. Servetus, however, through the negligence or carelessness of 
his jailer, effected his escape from the Romish prison. Unfortu- 
nately for himself, and for Calvin, he made his appearance in Ge- 
neva, at which city he purposed to remain for a few days, on his way 
to Zurich. He went to church, and heard Calvin preach. He was 
recognized, seized, and thrown into a Protestant jail. “At my in- 
stance,” says Calvin, (Epis. to Sulzer,) “one of the syndics ordered 
him to be imprisoned.” Thirty-eight heads of accusation were 
brought against him. They had reference mainly to errors of doc- 


* The obnoxious work of Servetus, Restitutio Christianismi, contains as forcible 
denunciations of the Romish Church as were ever put forth by Calvin or Luther. 
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trine, and to the offensive manner in which he had propagated and 
defended them. His escape from the prison at Vienna was one of 
the charges; and the most remarkable, seeing that they were drawn 
up by Calvin, was the thirty-seventh: “that in the person of M. 
Calvin, minister of God’s word in this church of Geneva, he has 
defamed, in a printed book, the doctrine preached in it, uttering all 
the insults and blasphemies it is possible to invent.” , 

Grievous as were the errors and absurdities of Servetus, and we 
have no wish to extenuate them, it is impossible to conceive by what 
right the Genevese presumed to try a passing traveller, who was 
neither a citizen nor a resident of their city. “Calvin seems here,” 
says Dyer, “to have claimed a jurisdiction as extensive as that of 
the Pope.” The accused was denied the assistance of a counsellor 
on his trial. He was condemned, and sentenced to be burnt alive 
on the following morning. We quote Dr. Henry’s account of the 
final act of this tragedy :— 


“The executioner employed by the Genevese was not so well skilled in his 
work as others. The wood which had been piled up was fresh oak, still in 
leaf. There was a stake, and before it a block, upon which Servetus was to 
seat himself. His feet hung to the ground; his body was fastened by an iron 
chain to the stake, and his neck by a strong rope twisted several times round 
it. On his head was a wreath, woven of straw and leaves, sprinkled with 
brimstone, through which suffocation might be speedily effected. The book 
which had occasioned all his misery, was, according to the sentence, tied to 
his body,—both the manuscript sent to Calvin for his opinion, and the printed 
work. He now prayed the executioner to put an end to his sufferings as 
speedily as possible. The officer brought the fire and kindled the wood, so 
that he was surrounded by the circling flames. At this sight he cried out so 
terribly that the whole people shrunk back. As the pile continued to burn 
but slowly, a great many of the people ran and cast additional bundles of wood 
into the flames. Servetus cried continually to God for mercy. It is possible, 
as one report states, that a strong wind prevented, for a considerable time, the 
action of the fire. The torture, to which the papal tribunals had so long 
doomed believers in the Gospel, was prolonged in the case of Servetus, if we 
may believe the account addressed to the Genevese, for half. an hour. Farel 
says nothing on the subject. At last Servetus cried aloud, (and this may be 
regarded as a sure sign that he persevered in his belief,) Jesus, thou Son of 
the eternal God, have mercy upon me !—protesting, in the midst of the flames, 
and in defiance of the whole Christian world, against the doctrine of the 
Trinity.”"—Henry, ii, 222. 


It has been the generally received opinion that Calvin, although 
he desired the death of Servetus, was anxious to mitigate the seve- 
rity of his death. The poor fellow had entreated, with tears, that 
he might die by the sword; and there is extant a letter, in which 
the Reformer expresses a wish that the atrocity of the punishment 
might be abated. It was written before his condemnation. There 
can be no doubt that an effort on his part, worthy of the name, would 
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have been successful, but he himself declares that “from the time 
of his conviction he uttered not a single word concerning his pun- 
ishment.”—Ref. Serveti, p. 511, A, as quoted by Dyer, 345. 


How are these traits in the character of Calvin, his arrogance, his se- 
verity, his bitterness of spirit, to be reconciled with the teachings of 
Jesus Christ? All due allowance being made for the long-dominant 
principles of the Romish Church, for the period in which he lived, for 
the peculiar state of society at Geneva, and that of the Church, just 
emerging from the darkness of papal superstition, we can find no 
extenuating circumstances, unless indeed they may be drawn from 
the fundamental dogma of Calvin’s creed. Of all the early Reform- 
ers he was by far the most strenuous predestinarian, and by far the 
most relentless. That God has from all eternity decreed whatever 
comes to pass, had, with him, all the potency of an axiomatic truth. 
He flinched not from the consequences thence necessarily resulting. 
He was a mere instrument in the hands of the supreme Being. He 
could do nothing but what God had decreed should be done. Of 
course what he did must be right. Is the argument valid? The 
premises being conceded, it is, most assuredly; and Calvin’s course 
of conduct, in the cases referred to, is simply,—pure Calvinism car- 
ried out. Give it the power, and it will produce the same results 
everywhere. 

Soon after the execution of Servetus, Calvin published a tract, the 
Latin title of which was, “Fidelis Expositio Errorum M. Servett, 
et brevis eorundem Refutatio ubi docetur jure Gladii coercendas 
esse Hereticas.” It was designed as a vindication of himself and 
his colleagues. It is pervaded by an intense bitterness of spirit; 
and is, without exception, the most atrocious specimen of special 
pleading that ever came from the pen of a Protestant divine. Dyer 
says :— 

“That he may not seem to sanction the popish fires, he maintains that the 

unishment of heretics belongs only to those who hold the true doctrine, that 
is, to himself and his followers; thus claiming a monopoly of persecution. 
This claim is enforced by a very clear and powerful argumentum ad hominem ; 
namely, that whosoever should dispute his opinions on the point, would himself 
become obnoxious to a charge of blasphemy, and thus be in danger of lighting 
his own pyre. ‘ Whosoever,’ he says, ‘shall now contend that it is unjust to 
put heretics and blasphemers to death, will knowingly and willingly incur 
their very guilt. This is not laid down on human authority: it is God him- 
self who speaks, and prescribes a perpetual rule for his Church. It is not in 
vain that He banishes all those human affections which soften our hearts; that 
He commands paternal love, and all benevolent feelings between brothers, 
relations, and friends, to cease; in a word, that he almost deprives men of 


their nature, in order that nothing may hinder their holy zeal. Why is so 
implacable a severity exacted, but that we may know that God is defrauded 
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of his honour, unless the piety that is due to him be preferred to ali human 
duties; and that when his glory is to be asserted, humanity must be almost 
obliterated from our memories.’”*—Dyer, 354, 355. 


Evident as it is that on this point he was grievously in error, 
and that he had totally mistaken the spirit of Christianity, John 
Calvin was nevertheless a profound theologian and a skilful pole- 
mic. From his arm came the heaviest strokes that had ever fallen 
upon the papal power. As a reformer, on many points, he was far 
in advance even of Luther. We may notice the different sentiments 
of these great men on the subject of zmages, and especially their 
controversy relative to the eucharist. The former Calvin utterly 
rejected, while Luther not only tolerated them, but retained that 
false division of the commandments by which the Romanists seek to 
cover up their prohibition. In the Lord’s Supper, as is well known, 
Luther contended for the real presence,—the literal meaning of the 
words, hoc est meum corpus. “ Let them show me,” said he, “a body 
that is not a body;” and on this point he avowed his determination 
never to yield. Calvin, on the other hand, with great eloquence, 
maintained that the sacrament is spiritual,—a something whereby, 
in his own language, “ God feeds not the stomach, but the soul.” He 
contended that the body of Christ is truly and really, but not natu- 
rally, offered to us; and, in opposition to the idea of Zuingle, that 
the bread and wine are nothing more than memorials, he held that 
“the soul of the communicant raises itself toward heaven by faith, 
and by the instrumentality of faith unites itself with the substance 
of the Lord.” 

As an expounder of the Scriptures, Calvin deserves high praise. 
His exegetical talent was very great; and his commentaries evince 
honesty of purpose and patient research. He does not waste his 
strength on verbal criticisms, like Erasmus, is less dogmatic than 
Melancthon, and far more logical and precise in the utterance of his 
sentiments than Luther. He seldom digresses from the point in 
question, and, for his opinions, gives reasons that, if not always valid, 
are generally worthy of consideration. He contends that the Epistle 
to the Hebrews could not have been written by Paul; and refuses 
to place John on the same historical line with the three other evan- 
gelists. He declined to write notes on the Apocalypse, because, as 
he frankly confessed, he did not understand it. 

The system of church government, as carried out by Calvin at 
Geneva, is essentially Presbyterian. Indeed he is considered, and 
justly, as the founder of that scheme of ecclesiastical polity. He 
recognized the doctrine of ministerial parity, and ridicules the papal 

* Refutatio. Opera, viii, 516, A. 
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figment of apostolical succession. He contends that “the Scriptures 
recognize no other servants of God but the preachers of the Word, 
called to govern the Church, and whom they sometimes name bishops, 
sometimes elders or pastors.” It is worthy of notice, however, that 
he did not object to episcopacy as an office in the Church. He 
admits that such was the custom of the primitive Christians, and 
would even tolerate an archbishop, not indeed as of a higher order, 
but as primus inter pares, to maintain unity among his colleagues, 
and to preside over the synods of the Church. The following is his 
own language upon this point. We commend it to the notice of 
those among Calvin’s special admirers who never weary of assailing 
the government of the Methodist Episcopal Church. It is a letter to 
the king of Poland, bearing date December 9th, 1554. He says :— 


“The ancient Church erected patriarchates, and even assigned to single 
provinces certain primacies, that bishops might be more united by this band 
of concord. And in like manner, if one archbishop should now preside over 
the kingdom of Poland, not indeed to domineer over the rest, nor to arrogate 
to himself their authority, but for the sake of order to preside in their synods, 
and to maintain a righteous union among his colleagues and brethren; there 
might then be provincial or civic bishops, whose duty it should particularly 
be to preserve order. For nature herself dictates that in every society one 
should be chosen to direct affairs.” —Ep. 190, quoted by Dyer, Note, 148, 9. 


As a preacher, Calvin aimed to instruct and edify rather than to 
dazzle his hearers. His pulpit exercises were more impressive than 
those of Luther. His delivery was slow, and his sermons seldom 
exceeded half an hour in length. He preached extemporaneously ; 
and it is nowhere intimated, says Henry, that he ever wrote a ser- 
mon. Indeed, the Reformer seems to have been of the opinion that 
reading a discourse has no claim to be called preaching. His decla- 
rations that “the power of God can only pour itself forth in extem- 
pore speech” are frequent. “There is too little of living preaching 
in your kingdom,” says he, in a letter to Somerset, “sermons there 
being mostly read or recited.” And again,—“all this must yield to 
the command of Christ, which orders the preaching of the Gospel.” 
Speaking of the reason sometimes given for reading written dis- 
courses, the danger of the preacher’s running into folly or incorrect 
statements, he says,—‘ No possible danger must be permitted to 
abridge the liberty of the spirit of God, or prevent his free course 
among those whom He has adorned with the graces for the edifying 
of the Church.” 

When thirty years of age Calvin married the widow of an Ana- 
baptist, who had been converted through his ministry. Her name 
was Idelette de Bures. She is said to have been a woman of educa- 
tion and refinement. He himself called her singularis exempli 
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foemina. They had but one child, who died in infancy, and their 
union lasted but nine years, “ which,” says Henry, and we agree with 
him, “was the more to be lamented, as the influence of such a woman 
and of domestic life would certainly have operated beneficially, even 
to the last, on Calvin’s character.” He gives an affecting account 
of her last illness and death; and, for years afterward, adverts in his 
letters to the severity of his affliction. 

In his mode of life he was remarkable for abstemiousness and 
frugality. He chose to be poor; refusing, on several occasions, pro- 
posed additions to his very moderate salary, and is said uniformly 
to have declined receiving presents, unless for the sake of giving 
them to the poor. From his numerous publications it is believed 
that he derived no pecuniary profit; and yet, as was the case with 
Wesley, he was assailed on all sides as having amassed great wealth. 
“T see,” said he, “ what incites my enemies to urge these falsehoods. 
They measure me according to their own dispositions, believing that 
I must be heaping up money on all sides, because I enjoy such 
favourable opportunities for doing so. But assuredly if I have not 
been able to avoid the reputation of being rich during my life, death 
will at last free me from this stain.” 


And so it was. By his last will Calvin disposes of his entire 
property, amounting to about two hundred and twenty-five dollars ; 
and on the 27th day of May, 1564, being within a few weeks of fifty- 
five years of age, he calmly breathed his last in the arms of his 
friend Beza. He was buried, according to his own request, without 
pomp, and no monument marks his last resting-place. 





Art. IV.—THE CHURCH AND CHINA. 


THE great work of evangelizing the world is to be effected by the 
sanctified energies of the Church, directed and assisted by the Holy 
Ghost. We have no reason to believe that God will ever interpose 
in such a way as to relieve her of this responsibility. ‘To the Church, 
in all past and coming time, Christ’s emphatic command is, “ Go 
preach my Gospel to every creature!” Thus did the apostles under- 
stand the command of our Lord. They “conferred not with flesh 
and blood,” but at once addressed themselves to their task. And in 
the history of the Church it is a significant fact, that just as she 
approaches the Divine image, does her enlightened zeal for the spread 
of the Gospel increase. These considerations fix this duty on the 
Church of Christian believers. It is impossible to evade it. To 
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.every believer in Jesus the command is given. It is at our peril 
that we hesitate or delay. 

We have made these remarks for the purpose of introducing the 
subject of the present article. It has occurred to us that the present 
is a fitting time for calling the attention of the Church to the claims 
of China. The lamentable apathy on the part of many Christians 
in reference to this subject, the increasing desire for information on 
the part of others, the fact that now the Gospel may be preached 
here, and the facilities afforded by the position in which we have 
been placed by the Church, induce us to attempt the task. Our 
residence in this far-off land has brought us into direct contact with 
heathenism. The monster stares us in the face, and defies our 
power. Never before have we so ardently desired that eloquence 
which moves—the ability to utter those “words that burn.” It has 
startled our whole being to find ourselves, fresh as we were from the 
land of Bibles, and Sabbaths, and Christians, placed in the midst of 
these teeming multitudes who neither fear nor know the God whom 
we love and adore. Would we had the power to write in cha- 
racters of flame, on the heart of every Christian, the true con- 
dition of this people! It is our present purpose to present such a 
view of this great nation, as shall aid in calling forth the hearty and 
efficient efforts of Christians for its evangelization. What we have 
to say will consist of some remarks on its territory, population, and 
climate—its openings, prospects, difficulties, and demands, as a 
mission field. 

I. Its territory, population, and climate. 

A single glance at a map of the world will show any one the vast 
extent of territory governed by the present dynasty of China. From 
the Peninsula of Lin-Chau, lat. 20° N., it stretches northward to the 
outer Hing-an, or Yablonoi Mountains, Jat. 56° N. From Cape Pa- 
tience on the east, long. 144° 50’ E., it extends to the western bend 
of the Belur-tags, long. 70° E. The area of this vast region is esti- 
mated by M’Culloch at 5,300,000 square miles. It has 3,350 miles 
of sea-coast. The circuit of the empire is 12,550 miles, or about 
half the circumference of the globe; and comprises one-third of Asia, 
and nearly one-tenth of the habitable world. The empire is divided 
into three principal parts: first, the eighteen provinces; second, 
Manchuria; third, colonial possessions. The last includes Mongolia, 
Sungaria, eastern T'urkistan, Roko-nor, and Thibet. The second is 
the native country of the Manchus, the reigning family in China, and 
includes the territory lying east of the Inner Duarian Mountains, 
and north of the Gulf of Lian Yung. The first division is China 
proper, and is the only part settled by Chinese. “It lies on the 
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eastern slope of the high table-land of Central Asia, and in the south- 
east angle of the continent; and for beauty of scenery, fertility of 
soil, salubrity of climate, magnificent and beautiful rivers, and va- 
riety and abundance of its productions, will compare with any portion 
of the globe.”* Its estimated area is nearly 2,000,000 square miles, 
or two-fifths of the empire. 

The population of the empire isimmense. Confining our remarks 
to China proper, as that is best known to foreigners, it has been 
ascertained by the last census taken by the Chinese government, 
A. D, 1812, that the population amounted to 362,467,183.¢ It must 
be remembered that this estimate excludes Manchuria and the colo- 
nial possessions within China proper, embracing, as we have seen, a 
territory of nearly 2,000,000 square miles; there live at this moment 
more than three hundred and sixty millions of human beings— 
about one-third of the population of the globe. We know that some 
have doubted the correctness of this estimate, and have proposed 
others much lower; but as it is based on data furnished by the Chi- 
nese government for its own use, and moreover has been received 
by gentlemen conversant with China, as “ the most accurate that has 
been given of the population,” it seems more reliable than any other. 
It is not, indeed, in our power to furnish direct proof of this or any 
other estimate; all that can with truth be said, is simply, that the 
one given seems to be the best sustained by such evidence as we can 
command. But whether or not this is the correct estimate, all agree 
in attributing to this country a population, the number of which is 
absolutely startling. 

The character of this population is most remarkable. It does not 
weaken this assertion, that many of the glowing accounts given by 
the European travellers who first visited this country, are now found 
to have been formed from “the stuff that dreams are made of.” The 
foreigner who looks on these multitudes, and learns something of 
their character, and the student who simply reads the page of the 
truthful historian, are alike impressed with the wonderful character 
of the Chinese. The fact that a powerful and polished nation has 
grown up here, ina great degree uninfluenced by other governments, 
is one of the most interesting problems which can engage the minds 
of the historian and the philosopher. The Chinese possess most of 
the arts, and many of the refinements and luxuries of life. Their 
government is unique in form, and efficient in action. Populous 
cities cover their plains. The student, farmer, merchant, tradesman, 
and domestic, have their appropriate places. Many are learned in 


* Williams’ “ Middle Kingdom,” vol. i, p. 7. + Idem, pp. 206-240. 
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the literature of the country; some are wealthy, the majority possess 
the comforts of physical life, while a few suffer from want. This, 
however, is the bright side of things. In connexion and mournful 
contrast with all this, are the moral depravity and pollutions which 
so fearfully abound. If the first glance presents this nation refined, 
intelligent, and happy, a clearer investigation will show it to be de- 
based, bigoted, and wretched. A mere traveller, or man of business, 
is easily deceived on this subject. It is not till you settle down 
beside them, mingle in their society, look into their homes, and 
observe their lives, that their true condition appears. We speak 
advisedly and emphatically on this point, because we speak from 
experience. 

Considerable anxiety has been felt by many in reference to the 
climate of China. ‘They feared it would prove a serious difficulty 
in the way of foreigners labouring in this field. On this subject we 
will adduce the testimony of two recent and standard works on 
China. Sir J. F. Davis says: “ Perhaps no country in the world, 
of the same magnitude, is more favoured in point of climate. Being 
situated, however, on the eastern side of a great continent, China 
follows the general rule, which observation has sanctioned, attributing 
to regions so placed an excess of both heat and cold at opposite sea- 
sons of the year, which its precise position, in regard to latitude, 
would not lead us to expect..... Notwithstanding these apparent 
extremes of heat and cold, the climate must be generally considered 
as highly salubrious—a circumstance arising, no doubt, from the 
extensive cultivation and drainage.”* Mr. Davis resided in China 
more than twenty years, accompanied Lord Amherst’s embassy to 
Pekin in A. D. 1816, and succeeded Lord Napier as his Majesty’s 
chief authority in China. Mr. Williams says: “The climate of the 
eighteen provinces, although it has not yet been represented by 
meteorological tables, has still been sufficiently observed to ascertain 
its general salubrity. Pestilences do not frequently visit the land ; 
nor, as in Southern India, are the people deluged with rain during 
one monsoon, and parched with drought during the other. The 
inhabitants everywhere enjoy as good health, and are as well de- 
veloped, and attain as great age, as in any other country. The 
cutaneous diseases which prevail, are owing to the dirty habits of 
the people, and not to the climate. The average temperature of the 
whole empire is lower than that of any other countries in the same 
latitude ; and the coast is subject to the same extremes as that of 
the Atlantic States in America.”+ Mr. Williams is a missionary 


t Middle Kingdom, vol. i, p. 44. 





* Davis’s China, vol.i, p. 125. Harper’s edition. 
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of the American Board, labouring at Canton; and at the time of 
writing his book, had lived ten years in China. It would be easy to 
multiply evidence on this point; but the two authorities referred to 
are sufficient to place the subject in its true light. 

It has been believed, perhaps generally, that the climate of China 
has been particularly fatal to the missionaries who have entered this 
field. How well this opinion is founded, will be evident.from the 
following facts which we have obtained from the “Chinese Repo- 
sitory,”* a monthly periodica!, published at Canton, China. Those 
who have the work will find it satisfactory to refer to the article. 
We give its substance:—From the commencement of Protestant 
missions in China, by the Rev. Dr. Morrison, A. D. 1807 to 1847, a 
period of forty years, eighty-six missionaries had entered this field. 
During that time twelve died, and twenty-three retired from the 
work. Of those who died, one had lived twenty-seven years in the 
field, another sixteen years, two for eight years, and the rest for 
shorter periods. Thus on an average, during forty years, the num- 
ber of deaths among the Protestant missionaries was at the rate of 
one in three years. Of those who retired from the work, some en- 
gaged in other departments of labour in China; some returned, for 
various reasons, to their native land, and others were obliged, in 
consequence of ill health, to leave the field. Forty-one of the eighty- 
six are still inChina. Of these, one has been more than thirty years 
in the field, and still enjoys excellent health. Others have been here 
for twenty, ten, and five years, according to the time they entered 
the work. We have not the means for making an extensive com- 
parison, but we think these statistics will compare favourably with 
those of any body of ministers in America or England. It should 
also be remembered, that as China has only recently been opened to 
missionaries, a great part of those referred to in the foregoing calcu- 
lation laboured at other places on the coast, south of China—as 
Malacca, Singapore, and Batavia—where the climate is warmer and 
more unwholesome ‘than in China. From these statements, we think 
ourselves justified in saying, that the opinion in regard to the un- 
wholesomeness of this climate is not sustained by facts. 

We have thus presented a brief outline of this great mission-field. 
If any tolerable idea of its importance has been conveyed, we cannot 
have failed to present a subject which must call forth from every 
Christian the deepest interest and the most enlightened zeal. With 
such a host of perishing heathen spread out before her, does the 
Church ask, Can the Gospel be sent to them? We pass, then, to 
notice,— 
, * (Vol. xvi, p. 12.) 
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Il. The openings China presents for the Gospel. 

A remarkable feature of this nation, and one that has arrested the 
attention of every traveller, is the total absence of every system of 
caste. Wherever it exists, this institution presents one of the most 
formidable difficulties with which Christianity is called to grapple. 
The great enemy of man-could scarcely have devised a more effectual 
system for maintaining his sway in the human heart. In India, it 
is more terrible to the missionary than the Alps to the legions of the 
Carthaginian. ‘There, more fearful than the secretion of the Upas- 
tree, it pours the deadly virus into every vein of the bedy politic. 
In China there is nothing of all this. Indeed, in this respect, the 
two nations are the antipodes of each other. In the theory of the 
Chinese government, the emperor is the father, and all the subjects 
his children, possessing equal rights, and enjoying the same claim to 
protection and liberty. The son of the Cooley, provided he can ob- 
tain an education, may rise to the throne of the emperor; while, on 
the other hand, manual labour, so far from being disreputable, is 
encouraged by the authority of the State, and once a year, ina portion 
of land designated for the purpose, the hand of the emperor guides 
the plough, and sows the seed for the coming harvest. In many in- 
teresting particulars, this people reminds us of the American nation. 
In connexion with this, we observe the mild and tolerant character 
of the Chinese national religion—Confucianism. In many heathen 
countries, the absurd dogmas of superstition are clothed with the 
authority of State; and any departure from the one, is denounced as a 
crime against the other. Here, however, the missionary will not 
meet this difficulty. There is nothing of this kind in the way of the 
conversion of the Chinese. 

Another encouraging feature is the relaxation of the restrictive 
policy, which has so long marked this government. Unfortunately 
for the interests of Christianity, the Europeans who first visited 
China for purposes of trade, were not of the best character. It is 
known that previous to the arrival of these adventurers, China enter- — 
tained friendly feelings toward other nations. It was not until the 
threatening boldness and surprising power of foreigners taught her 
to fear them, that the Chinese government, in self-defence, adopted 
her exclusive policy. At the present time, however, these restric- 
tions are slowly, but steadily yielding. Many causes contribute to 
this ; but the principal one appears to be the resolute determination 
of foreigners to trade to these shores. The fact that a profitable 
traffic may be carried on with this people, furnishes a powerful 
temptation to the enterprise of western nations. This has induced 
them to persevere, in the face of difficulties and dangers, until China 
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has been compelled to afford them such facilities for the accomplish- 
ment of their purposes as were desired. In all this we recognize 
an overruling Providence. God is preparing the way for the Gospel. 
His gracious designs concerning this people are gradually unfolding. 

The existing intercourse between China and western nations is 
another important consideration. ‘The restraints which so long pre- 
vented foreigners from associating with this people, are now in a 
measure removed. At five large cities on the coast, trade with other 
nations is now authorized and protected by the Chinese government. 
Foreigners reside with entire safety at these ports. The number of 
those from Christian lands who visit China is considerable, and 
annually increasing. Our arts and sciences are gradually entering 
among the people. Ships from England and America are constantly 
arriving and departing. England’s proximity to China, too, is an 
auspicious symptom. Her vast possessions in India are within a 
few days’ sail; and since the cession of Hong-Kong, in 1841, she 
has planted a colony within gunshot of China. This brings Chris- 
tianity and heathenism within speaking distance of ech other. 
“The sound of the church-going bell” floats over that beautiful bay, 
and falls on the ear of the erring heathen. From the hills of the 
mainland, the Chinese can see the temples which Christians have 
erected for the worship of the Lord of hosts. On the island of 
Hong-Kong, too, there is a large Chinese population. They are min- 
gling with those who possess a purer faith. And though quick to 
imitate the vices, we cannot but hope they will learn to practise the 
virtues of Christians. 

We remark again, that, to a large class of Chinese, the Gospel 
can now be preached in their own language. By the late treaties 
with England, America, and France, China has thrown open the 
door for the Christian Church. Missionaries may now settle at 
any of the open ports, and labour without hindrance in their delight- 
ful work. Comfortable homes can be secured, schools established, 
and chapels erected. Every facility is afforded for learning both the 
written character and the colloquial. From the cities, the mission- 
aries can visit the surrounding country, preach to the people, and 
distribute books. <A great, and we trust effectual, door has thus 
been opened. As in former times, so now, the common people hear 
us gladly. Wherever the missionary goes, a few words in the col- 
loquial is sufficient to secure a favourable reception, both for himself 
and his doctrines. The people, too, are accustomed to public teach- 
ing. There are places set apart for the purpose, where the orator 
addresses the eager crowd. ‘here is no reason why these places 
may not be occupied by the Christian missionary. We are fully 
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convinced that, within this single city, a hundred missionaries, ca- 
pable of speaking in the colloquial, could at all times find attentive 
congregations. Schools, too, may be established under the most 
favourable circumstances. ‘The Chinese soon learn to place con- 
fidence in the missionary, and gladly place their children under his 
care. A large number of schools might now be in very successful 
operation within this city. ‘These remarks are true also of the other 
ports. 

It is another very promising characteristic of the missionary work 
in China, that, by means of the press, we can preach the Gospel 
throughout the empire. It is a most interesting fact, that while 
there are more local dialects than provinces, the written character 
is the same throughout the whole country. A book, printed at one 
of our mission presses, can be read by every educated Chinaman 
from Canton to Peking, from Cape Patience to the western bend of 
the Belur-tag. From each mission press, streams of Christian 
literature are flowing out over the whole land. The simple tract of 
the missionary, the printed copies of the Holy Scriptures, may find 
their way everywhere, visiting alike the palace of the mandarin and 
the cottage of the peasant. Persons from the interior, who visit the 
open ports, gladly receive our books, and carry them back to their 
distant homes. ‘Thousands of our books are thus circulating where 
the foot of the missionary has never yet trodden. We are casting 
our bread upon the waters. It has been one of the most refreshing 
circumstances connected with our labours here, to find, on visiting 
for the first time a distant locality, that our books had anticipated 
our visit. We doubt not the press is thus sowing the seeds of a future 
glorious harvest. When the whole of China shall be thrown open, 
and the Spirit poured from on high, we believe the future missionary 
will reap the fruit of these labours. We now look at 

III. The prospects of the Gospel in China. 

Are all these favourable openings we have seen, only deceptive 
appearances? Shall the light now feebly shining on this coast be 
extinguished, and this cold night of error remain unbroken? Must 
the warm tide of Christian sympathy and benevolence now setting 
towards China be suddenly arrested, and these myriads be left still 
to their wretchedness and their sins? We know there is much skep- 
ticism, even within the Church, on this subject. Many regard the 
whole matter as an experiment, the success of which, at the best, is 
doubtful. Would we could tear this sentiment from every doubting 
heart ;—would we were able to proclaim, as with the voice of seven 
thunders, to those who cherish it, that if ever the work of missions 
should fail—if ever the powers of darkness triumph, and our holy 
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Christianity, abashed and defeated, is driven from this field, it will 
be in consequence of the faithlessness of the Church! What, then, 
is the prospect which opens before the Christian missionary in China? 
The reader anticipates us when we declare it as our firm belief, that 
this blessed work will go on, in proportion to the faithfulness of the 
Church, until it “spreads Scriptural holiness over these lands.” 
How soon this glorious consummation will arrive, is not for us to 
say. It is sufficient to know that every sincere effort hastens its 
progress. For this opinion we assign the following reasons :— 
First. China can never resume, with any probability of success, . 
her former exclusive policy. The time has gone by when a nation, 
possessing a territory so immense, so fertile, and so favourably situ- 
ated, could forbid all intercourse with other nations. Whatever 
China may have done in the past, it is now evident to a demonstra- 
tion, that she can no longer isolate herself from the rest of the world. 
The “ former things have passed away.” ‘The enterprise of western 
merchants and scholars will no longer be thwarted by the foolish 
prejudices and malignant jealousy of any government. The hope of 
gain supplies an incentive to action, which defies the restrictions of 
past ignorance and the tricks of present chicanery. Whatever po- 
licy China may adopt, however craftily or resolutely her rulers may 
struggle to prevent the foot of the ruthless barbarian from treading 
this soil, her efforts will be in vain. The revenue derived from this 
trade will induce the governments of the west to protect and en- 
courage it. The Chinese themselves, too, will resist such a measure 
on the part of their government. Foreign trade is of incalculable 
benefit to them, and the more intelligent recognize and acknowledge 
it. ‘True, it has entailed upon them one of the most terrible evils 
that ever scourged and desolated humanity. We refer to the opium 
trade—that foul blot upon the otherwise fair reputation of those na- 
tions who engage init. But they who for this reason would teach the 
Chinese to prohibit foreign trade, would be consistent with their 
principles in recommending to them the isolation of families and 
individuals, lest by social intercourse they learn to lie and steal. 
The Chinese can distinguish between the evils which znczdentally, 
and the benefits which necessarily, result from this intercourse. 
Second. These favourable influences now operating on China 
must go on increasing. So far from ever resuming permanently her 
former policy, China must continue to advance in her present move- 
ment. Western nations now recognize and act upon the great truth, 
that all men are brethren. The same spirit which abolished slavery 
in England, and is now breaking the bonds of the African in Ame- 
rica, loudly protests against the policy so long characteristic of this 
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government. The statistics of foreign trade show that it has gone 
on steadily increasing. ‘The same is true of those who visit China 
for scientific purposes. The agents of various societies are now in 
China, enriching the literature and science of the west by contri- 
butions from this far-off land. The corps of missionaries is constantly 
enlarging. The recent improvements in navigation have placed 
China and Christendom almost in immediate juxtaposition. By the 
overland route through India, China is only about fifty days’ distant 
from England. The proposed line of Pacific steamers, to run be- 
tween the west coast of the United States and China, will bring 
these two countries almost within hailing distance of each other. 
Steamers will cross the Pacific in about the same time required to 
cross the Atlantic; thus bringing China as near to America as 
England now is. Who can estimate the amount of influence which, 
through these channels, Christian nations must exert on this people? 

Third. We would call the attention of Christians to a vast- 
ly important movement on the part of the Chinese themselves, 
It is well known that for centuries China has been, as it were, insu- 
lated from the other portions of the earth. Almost the only foreign 
trade she carried on has been with Japan, Siam, and some of 
the islands in the Indian Archipelago. She has thus remained to the 
present time, without ever having come in contact with Christianity, 
as it exists in Protestant countries. Within the last few years, 
however, the Chinese have commenced emigrating to the western 
coast of America. A ship which sailed from China within the last 
year, carried one hundred and fifty of these emigrants. It is be- 
lieved that large numbers will follow. The importance of this 
movement, in reference to the final triumph of the Gospel in China, 
it is impossible now to determine. To the Christian mind it brings 
at once delightful hopes, and a sense of great responsibility. Those 
acquainted with them know that the Chinese mind is capable of the 
highest cultivation and refinement. Their hearts, too, are open to 
the truth. If when landed in America, they find themselves sur- 
rounded by a Christian people and Christian institutions, it is rea- 
sonable to expect that some of them will receive the Gospel in the 
love of it. Should these Christian converts return to their native 
land, with what success might they not preach Christ to their be- 
nighted countrymen! It does seem to us that this step, on the part 
of the Chinese, devolves upon the Church a very great responsibility. 
Let the Christians of America see to it, that the western coast of 
our country is filled with faithful missionaries. Let the heralds of 
the cross follow the tide of emigration, planting in every hamlet the 
Christian chapel, and in every family an altar to our God. Re- 
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ceived into such society, the hearts of these heathen strangers will 
gladly open to the truth, and drink in the sincere milk of the word. 
Thus possessing the pearl of great price, they may constitute a band 
of earnest missionaries, whose holy lives and burning words shall 
throw over this dark land the light of life. How great the amount 
of good accomplished in this way shall be, must depend, in a great 
degree, on the Church. May God help her to see her duty, and 
to discharge it ! 

Fourth. The character of the Chinese nation justifies us in ex- 
pecting the most splendid results to follow the faithful preaching of 
the Gospel to its thronging millions. The Chinese are a civilized 
people. Their government, though thoroughly despotic, is yet pa- 
ternal in its character, and possesses many features which com- 
mand the admiration of the world. The useful arts have attained a 
high degree of perfection. The various departments of human 
industry are accurately defined and suitably encouraged. In social 
intercourse, notwithstanding the awful depravity of their hearts, they 
exhibit a refinement of feeling and a politeness of manner which are 
surprising. Again: they are an educated people. In the days of 
the fierce Northman and savage Briton, China had her flourishing 
schools and her well-endowed colleges. The invention of her writ- 
ten character dates back many centuries before the birth of our 
Saviour. From their earliest history they have bestowed great at- 
tention upon literature. Their sages have lived in every period 
of the world’s history since the Deluge. In the theory of their 
government, education is essential to the holding of office. Regular 
literary examinations are held in all the provinces by the authority 
of the State. Prescribed degrees, securing to the successful candi- 
dates for literary distinction certain privileges and honours, are con- 
ferred. Their respect for literature and literary men is remarkable. 
This is also an eminently peaceable people. Their intercourse with 
each other is marked by a gentleness of manner which is highly 
commendable. Indeed, they carry this desire for peace to an un- 
justifiable excess. It is considered as both the effect and the proof 
of good government. Public opmion, too, is very strong in China. 
This, to some, may seem strange; but the fact is notorious, that in 
every possible way the government defers to the judgment of the 
people. It most scrupulously avoids crossing their expressed 
wishes. There is an independence about a Chinaman which one 
does not expect to find. And yet, with all this, the Chinese are 
morally a most wretched people. Sin has spread its deadly venom 
. throughout the whole body politic; a mass of corruption is festering 
among all classes of this people, which, could it be uncovered and 
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held up to view, would appal the world. Despite their laws and 
theories, the Chinese feel that the evils existing in society are too 
strong for them. The heart is confessedly a region their govern- 
ment cannot control. They are conscious that something more 
authoritative—more efficient—is necessary to check and purify the 
malignant passions of men. Itis known that, shortly after the birth 
of Christ, the emperor of China despatched an embassy to the west, 
inquiring for a great prophet whose doctrines were to regenerate 
humanity. The renowned emperor Kang-Hi, (1661-1722,) in his 
youth, was desirous of sending to distant nations for a purer faith; 
and it was only after the most earnest and skilful remonstrances, that 
his courtiers succeeded in dissuading him from his purpose. The 
minds of many intelligent men of the present age are looking for the 
truth; they are inquiring on the subject. Rays of light are at last 
piercing this starless night: the fulness of time for China seems just 
at hand. God is preparing the way for the Gospel. Does the 
Church inquire concerning the land of Sinim, “ What of the night?” 
Thank God! the watchman, as he sees the light breaking, can shout 
back, from his advanced guard, “The morning cometh !” 

Fifth. In the preceding remarks we have spoken only of those 
influences which grow out of the relations existing between men. In 
discussing this subject, however, we are permitted to expect and de- 
pend on the co-operation of a higher power. We are living in the 
days of the Spirit, (Joel ii, 28; Acts ii, 17.) When Peter, on the 
day of Pentecost, stood up and preached Jesus, the multitude “was 
pricked in their heart,” and cried, “ What must we do?” Unlearned 
as he was, and was seen to be by those who heard him, we yet see 
the most remarkable effect produced by his discourse. Why was 
this? Because the Holy Ghost was present. Why did such won- 
derful success crown the preaching of Paul at Ephesus, where the 
word of the Lord “so mightily grew and prevailed?” Not in con- 
sequence of his overwhelming eloquence, or the favour of the rulers ; 
but because the Holy Spirit attended his words. The successors of 
the Apostles, in the present day, are taught to rely on the assistance 
of the same Spirit. We are authorized to believe that, in the latter 
days, the success of the Gospel will be sudden and astonishing,—a 
nation born at once, (Isaiah lxvi, 8.) Where shall this glorious 
event take place? Those conversant with China cherish sanguine 
hopes that here this Scripture is to be fulfilled. But, without urg- 
ing the literal fulfilment of this prophecy, we think the Church is 
authorized to expect for the Gospel triumphs more signal and glori- 
ous than any she has yet seen. And why may not this take place 
in China? Here are more than three hundred and sixty millions of 
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human beings, to whom, in its purity, the Gospel has never been 
offered; and yet who give great promise of intelligently and heartily 
receiving it when once faithfully presented. We fully believe such 
will be the result, if the sanctified hosts of God’s elect will “come 
up to the help of the Lord, to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty.” 

IV. We now notice the difficulties with which the Church must 
expect to meet in her efforts for the evangelization of China. 

Much has already been written on this subject, and perhaps much 
more must be written before the Church is fully acquainted with it. 
On this point much diversity of opinion prevails. ‘T'o some the diffi- 
culties seem insurmountable, and the efforts now put forth for 
China’s conversion visionary and hopeless. Others think the field 
will be easily won. Instead of preparing for a long and desperate 
struggle, they are regaling themselves with visions of triumph. A 
plain statement of these difficulties will perhaps aid in forming cor- 
rect notions on this subject. 

To every missionary entering this field, the first great difficulty is 
the language of the people. ‘This constitutes in fact the only difh- 
culty peculiar to this field. In order to obtain satisfactory views of 
this subject, we must distinguish between the written character or 
language of books, and the colloquial or spoken language. The total 
number of characters in the Chinese language has been variously 
estimated. Montucci states it to be 260,899. Magaillans says, 
54,409; Kang-Hi’s Imperial Dictionary, 44,449. These estimates 
include all the obsolete and synonymous characters. It is now be- 
lieved, by those prepared to form a@ reliable opinion on the subject, 
that the sum of really different characters in the language does not 
vary much from 25,000. But even this estimate includes thousands 
of unusual characters which are seldom used, and of course not often 
Jearned. The number of characters a missionary must commit to 
memory before he is able to read and write intelligibly has been 
variously stated. Premare says: “There is nobody who might not 
read and write Chinese after he has once acquired a good knowledge 
of 4,000 or 5,000 characters.” Sir J. F. Davis says, in reference to 
this estimate, “a much smaller number might in fact suffice.” It 
has been found that, in the penal code of China, translated by Sir 
George Staunton, the entire number of different words used is less 
than 2000. In his work already referred to, Sir J. F. Davis 
remarks, “The rumoured difficulties attendant on the acquisition of 
the Chinese language, from the great number and variety of its cha- 
_ racters, are the mere exaggerations of ignorance; and in so far mis- 
chieyous, as they are calculated to deter many from the pursuit, 
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whose business takes them to the country, and would no doubt be 
greatly promoted by some practical acquaintance with its language. 

To assert that there are so many thousand characters in 
the language, is very much the same thing as to say there are so 
many thousand words in Johnson’s Dictionary : nor is a knowledge 
of the whole at all more necessary for every practical purpose, than 
it is to get all Johnson’s Dictionary by heart in order to read and 
converse in English.”* 

From these statements, we think it evident that the difficulty of 
acquiring a tolerable acquaintance with the written character of this 
people has been greatly magnified. It does not constitute so for- — 
midable an obstacle as many suppose. But, on the other hand, we 
see that the difficulty is sufficient to call forth the united energies of 
the entire Church. The missionary will need perseverance and 
patience to perform his task; and the Church must possess the 
same virtues, in at least an equal degree, if she would support and 
cheer on the labourers whom she sends to this field. 

Let us now examine the spoken language. ‘This is not the place 
to show how from the same written character there have arisen so 
many different pronunciations within this empire. Our present de- 
sign is to take the dialects as they exist, and show the difficulty they 
present to the missionary work. If by a dialect we mean simply a 
local variation in the pronunciation, or a peculiar use of words, then 
there is within this empire an almost infinite variety of dialects. 
But if we mean a local variation, not only in the pronunciation, but 
also in the idiom of the language, then we are acquainted with only 
three dialects, viz.; the Court, Fuhkien, and Canton.t These would 
indeed be considered as so many different languages, if they were 
not united by the same written character. The “Court or Mandarin 
dialect, as it is called, is the language of government, and properly 
the language of the country. It is spoken by the officers, the lite- 
rati, and by the people of several of the northern provinces. The 
Fuhkien dialect prevails in the central, and that of Canton in the 
southern provinces. As given in books, the number of sounds in 
the Court dialect is, including aspirated words, 533; in the Fuhkien, 
840; and in the Canton, 646. Branching off froth these principal 
dialects we have an endless variety of patois, or local dialects. From 
personal observation we can speak only of the local dialect spoken in 
this city and the surrounding country. The entire number of its 
sounds is formed from 33 finals, or vowel-sounds, and 15 initials, 
or consonantal sounds. By uniting these we obtain 495 sounds, 
which, varied by the seven tones, give us 3,465 as the greatest num- 


* Davis’s China, vol. ii, p. 140. Tt Middle Kingdom, vol. i, p. 488. 
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ber of sounds which can possibly be formed in this dialect. Of 
these, 1684 have no characters to represent them, and consequently 
are not used. There remain, then, 1,781 as the total number of 
sounds in this dialect. Even of these many are but very rarely used, 
so that the number is still further reduced. Now, comparing this re- 
sult with the number of words a foreigner must learn before he can 
read and converse in the English language, the Alps which seemed to 
separate China from the rest of the world, vanish at once. It must 
be remembered that this is the dialect of an immense city; that we 
found it spoken seventy miles north-west, in an excursion we recently 
made up the Min; that we found it more than a day’s journey to the 
north; that to the east it is bounded only by the sea; while to the 
south we have not yet ascertained its limits. How many millions 
can be addressed by the missionary thoroughly acquainted with this 
one dialect, it is impossible now to determine. More than this: 
once familiar with one dialect, it is comparatively an easy matter to 
learn the varieties which distinguish those adjacent to it: and thus 
the missionary may extend the field of his labours to an indefinite 
extent. 

‘'o the missionary entering China two points present themselves : 
first, to obtain a knowledge of the colloquial spoken in his field of 
labour; second, to acquire a knowledge of the written character, suf- 
ficient to enable him to read and explain the Scriptures, and to avail 
himself of the Chinese literature for the inculcation of his precepts. 
These two points, we are satisfied, should be attended to simulta- 
neously. ‘This, then, is the work before the missionary. That it is 
an arduous task, we do not wish to conceal. But who will confess 
his inability to perform it? Our own experience convinces us that a 
moderate share of talent, with a tolerable amount of application, will 
carry forward the missionary student with a success that will at 
once astonish and delight him. The limits of this article will not 
permit us to enlarge here as we could desire to do. 

It has been perhaps generally thought that the Chinese character 
is singularly averse to the Gospel. We have hesitated, however, 
whether or not we should name the point in this connexion. So far 
as we can judge, there is nothing in the character of this people, as 
distinguished from other heathen na-.ons, which constitutes a promi- 
nent difficulty to the missionary work. ‘That the Chinese are great 
sinners, none acquainted with them will deny; but that there is any- 
thing peculiar to them as heathen, which should intimidate the 
Church, we do not believe. We know that a different opinion prevails, 
In view of this, we have thought it might be well to give the result 
of the observations which, under circumstances sufficiently favoura- 
39* 
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ble, we have made on this subject. What has been already said in 
the course of this article will, perhaps, convey a tolerably clear idea 
of our opinion. We now wish to speak to a few particular points. 
'’he Chinese have been called a nation of atheists; and hence it 
has been inferred they present singular difficulties to the Gospel. 
If by atheism, here, is meant a disbelief in the popular superstitions 
of China, then the remark is partially correct. It is notorious that 
many of the higher classes do consider the worship of images alto- 
gether absurd. In the minds of the lower classes, however, these 
superstitions have taken deeper root; and hence the images, festi- 
vals, processions, &c., which prevail. But if it mean an utter forget- 
fulness of that Divine knowledge or conviction of which St. Paul 
speaks, (Rom. i, 19, 20; ii, 14, 15,) then we wholly deny the charge. 
The literature of China recognizes a divine influence; and the con- 
troversy now going on among missionaries in China is in reference 
to the agent or agents by whom this influence is exerted. The fact 
that the Chinese mind has, partially at least, struggled up from the 
reeking abominations of heathenism; and, while receiving the great 
truth that the world is governed by a superior power, has learned 
that an “idol is nothing,”—seems to us to present very great en- 
couragement to the Church in her “ work of faith and labour of love.” 
But it is said the Chinese are puffed up with self-esteem and 
pride. Perhaps a more intimate acquaintance with the history of 
this unique people would show us that their crime in this respect is, 
at least, venial. It might teach us to palliate their offence; to re- 
member that China is the oldest civilized nation of the world; that 
when Europe and America were savage wilds, her halls of literature 
were thronged with ingenuous youth; and that within her territory 
the arts have flourished, and the people become wealthy and refined, 
while most of the surrounding nations have been in a state of barba- 
rism. For our own part, we cannot withhold our admiration from 
the man, whether Christian or pagan, who respects himself. And 
the fact that the Chinese carry this feeling to excess, only strength- 
ens the claim they present for our untiring efforts to preach to them 
the truth as itis in Jesus. It is, moreover, said that the Chinese 
prejudices against foreigners are so strong that all efforts on our part 
for their conversion are almost hopeless. Here again we must palli- 
ate before we condemn. We have not lost all our nationality; but 
we submit it to the judgment of any man conversant with China, 
whether, until perhaps within the last few years, the conduct of 
foreigners, in their intercourse with China, has been such as to en- 
title them to much respect. But the remark is not true of the 
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or the riotous seamen on the coast, it is not applicable to the nation 
at large. A foreigner able to speak the various dialects, if the 
present restrictions were removed, could travel throughout the em- 
pire. We have visited many parts of the surrounding country, 
where foreigners had never before been, and the people “uniformly 
received us with kindness. China does not hate foreigners. Were 
the government restrictions removed this hour, the whole empire 
would be open to the messengers of the churches. 

V. The demands of this mission field. 

Such, then, we believe is China. With reference to the missionary 
work, we have glanced at her territory, population, and climate, her 
openings, prospects, and difficulties. Never before has such a field 
opened before the Church. It would seem that the All-wise had 
reserved the conquest of this nation to crown the final triumph of 
the Gospel of his Son. What, then, does China demand from the 
Church? She demands, Iirst, A just appreciation of her wants. 
The Church must awake to this subject. In regard to it we fear 
there is a culpable ignorance on the part of many Christians. In 
former times, when China was a sealed volume to the rest of the 
world, there was some excuse for ignorance in reference to this sub- 
ject; but now the books of intelligent and reliable authors are cir- 
culating throughout Christendom. Do Christians read these books ? 
Are they examining this great field which the Church must soon 
occupy ? 

Second. China demands more earnest, faithful prayer for her 
salvation. We cannot doubt that in the spread of the Gospel the 
fervent prayers of the righteous have power with God. If this 
earnest struggling with God i in behalf of China were to fill the minds 
of Christians, we believe He would soon open a way for the glorious 
triumph of his cause. Is it true that many of our brethren take but 
little interest in this matter? If China is evangelized, will it be 
done in spite of the indifference and inaction of many Christians? 
God will be inquired of by the house of Israel concerning this people. 

Third. A greatly enlarged plan of missionary operations. We 
are now planning the conquest, not of a petty tribe, or a sparsely 
populated island, but of a great nation, whose numbers seem to defy 
human calculation. The ‘great variety of local dialects makes it 
necessary that a large number of missionaries be sent to this field. 
But, in order to effect this, there must be a great advance in the 
contributions of the Church. Is the Church prepared for this? Is 
she ready to stand forth and act in her true character, as the divinely 
appointed agent for the evangelization of a world? God help her to 
’ do so! We fully believe this is her duty. Wealth is given to the 
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Christian, not to pander to his corrupt nature, but to aid in the great 
work of saving souls. When shall we practically learn this lesson? 
Again: there must be a great increase of the missionary spirit in the 
Church. By the missionary spirit we mean simply the spirit of 
Christ,—that high regard for the honour of God, that holy, quench- 
less zeal for the salvation of souls which filled the breast of the 
blessed Redeemer. This must become a prominent feature in the 
personal experience of every Christian. “What am I doing for the 
salvation of the world?” is a question to be continually in his mind. 
And then, too, Christians must be willing to devote themselves to 
the missionary work. ‘They must not only send, but be willmg to 
go. It must come to this. The whole Church must move. God is 
not indifferent to the success of his cause. He will require, amid the 
terrible solemnities of the last day, an account of his conduct, in 
reference to it, from every Christian. 7 

Were the hosts of God’s elect thus to arouse to his help, the 
glories of the latter day would soon dawn upon us. In every land 
the glory of the Lord would be revealed, “and all flesh see it to- 


gether.” 
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WILLIAM WARBURTON was born at Newark-upon-Trent, Notting- 
hamshire, December 24, 1698. His ancestors came originally from 
Chester, where they had distinguished themselves on the royal side 
during the civil wars. His father, George Warburton, died in 1707, 
leaving a widow and four children. William, the eldest son, received 
the early part of his education from Mr. Weston, at Okeham school, 
and completed it at other private institutions. In his boyhood, he 
gave no indication of superior talents, or of remarkable love of study. 
Hurd says, “ He liked his book and his play, just as other boys did.” 
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Being designed to succeed to the profession of his father, he was 
articled to an attorney in Newark for five years; when he obtained 
admission to one of the Westminster courts, and returned to pursue 
his practice in his native place. How he succeeded in his forensic 
efforts has not transpired. It is probable that a rapidly expanding 
love of elegant literature interfered too seriously with the sober 
duties of the law to admit of much promise in that department, 
though it is not always the case, perhaps, that letters and law are 
incompatible with each other. But whatever may have been the 
emoluments or pleasure arising from his profession, he concluded to 
abandon it for one in which literature would at least be no impedi- 
ment. ‘To adopt the words of his enemies, “he relinquished the 
barren labours of the law for the richer treasures of the Gospel.” 
He was ordained deacon in his twenty-fifth year, by Archbishop 
Dawes, and priest four years afterwards, by Bishop Gibson. 

His only attempts at authorship during his connexion with the 
law, were a few short essays on various subjects. He also com- 
menced a new edition of Velleius Paterculus, but prudently aban- 
doned it at the suggestion of his friend, Dr. Middleton. In 1727 
he brought out a volume, entitled, “The Legal Judicature in Chan- 
cery Stated :” but the leading question in dispute possessing but a 
temporary importance, a feeble reply closed the controversy. 

Through the interest of his patron, Sir Robert Sutton, he had 
obtained, in 1726, the small vicarage of Cressly, and in 1728 the 
same gentleman presented him with the rectory of Brand-Broughton. 
Here he lived eighteen years—by far the most active and efficient 
portion of his life. His pastoral duties were light, and exacted but 
little of his time. The remainder he devoted to the most intense 
mental exertion. Possessing a powerful constitution, he needed no 
exercise but an occasional walk, and has frequently been known to 
sit up the whole night ameng his books. While engaged in study, 
his only relaxation was a change of authors. “I express myself,” 
says Hurd, “with exact-propriety. Jor it was his manner at this 
time, and the habit continued with him through life, to intermix his 
literary pursuits in such sort, as to make the lighter relieve the more 
serious ; and these again, in their turn, to temper and correct the other.” 
Some of his most elaborate works were planned and executed during 
his abode in this place; and though he afterwards resided in much 
more conspicuous situations, yet he always recurred with the most 
unmingled pleasure to his studious retirement at Brand- Broughton. 

Among the causes leading to his ecclesiastical preferment, was a 
small volume, under the title of “ Miscellaneous Translations, in 
Prose and Verse, from Roman Poets, Orators, and Historians,” and 
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dedicated to Sir Robert. It was followed, in 1727, by “A Critical 
and Philosophical Inquiry into the Causes of Prodigies and Miracles, 
as related by Historians.” As the main topics of the “Inquiry” 
were afterwards incorporated with the Seventh Book of the Divine 
Legation, it needs no special notice. But before leaving the “ Trans- 
lations” and the “ Inquiry,” some allusion to their history may not 
be uninteresting. As Warburton declined in life, he expressed his 
wish that these two works should hurry down to oblivion with all 
possible speed, and his editor and biographer, Hurd, so far complied 
with his desire, as to leave them out of his collection. But this 
omission only increased their exposure to immortality. With most 
authors, obscurity is a boon of equivocal value, and much too easily 
acquired. But Warburton could not enjoy the poor privilege of 
suppressing his own writings. His enemies compelled him to per- 
petuate his faults and indiscretions. Having become the founder of | 
a school in criticism, he was the nucleus of a controversy, perhaps 
the most bitter and prolonged of any ever known in the history of 
literature. It involved all the contemporaneous writers of any ce- 
lebrity, besides many others, who, by hanging upon the skirts of the 
principals, sought a second or third rate notoriety. ‘The suppressed 
volumes had been specially severe upon Jortin and Leland; and 
though, in other quarters, Warburton had so far softened down his 
ferocious attacks upon these writers as to satisfy many of their 
friends, yet he did not appease all. A few determined to stop short 
of nothing but humble acknowledgment and retraction. This was 
more than could be expected, and of course it was never made; and 
after Jortin, Leland, and Warburton had gone to their graves, there 
‘appeared “Tracts by Warburton and a Warburtonian, not admitted 
‘Into the collection of their respective works.” The reviews of the time 
_ attributed the republication to Dr. Parr. It was accompanied by a 
spirited preface in self-justification, and was dedicated to Hurd. As 
a specimen of the style which characterized the school of criticism 
to which allusion has been made, we extract the following from the 
dedication :— 


“ He [Warburton] blundered against grammar, and you [Hurd] refined 
against idiom. He, from defective taste, contaminated English by Gallicisms ; 
and you, from excess of affectation, disgraced what would have answered to 
ornamental and dignified writing, by a profuse mixture of vulgar and anti- 
quated phraseology. He soared into sublimity without effort, and you, by effort, 
sunk into a familiarity which borders upon meanness. He was great by the 
energies of nature; you were little by the misapplication of art. To grapple 
with the unwieldy was among the frolics of Warburton, while your lonlahip 
toiled in chasing the subtle. He scorned every appearance of soothing the 
reader into attention, and you failed in every attempt to decoy him into con- 
Viction. Wit was in Warburton the spontaneous growth of nature; while in 
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you it seemed to be the forced and unmellowed fruit of study. He flamed 
upon his readers with the brilliancy of a meteor, and you scattered around 
them the scintillations of a fire-brand.” 

But however anxious Warburton may have shown himself to de- 
stroy these “ Tracts,” he felt a strong solicitude for the fate of his 
next work, “The Alliance between Church and State; or, the Neces- 
sity and Equity of an Established Religion and Test Law, de- 
monstrated from the Essence and End of Civil Society, upon the 
Fundamental Principles of the Law of Nature and Nations.” Like 
all the author’s productions, it had the fortune to give unpardonable 
umbrage to his opponents, while the particular method of argument 
which it adopted failed to satisfy his friends. It contained, how- 
ever, the first decisive evidence of his abilities as a writer, and he 
lived to see it reach a fourth edition. The theory of the work is 
contained substantially in the second book of the Divine Legation. 
It was a well-intended effort to vindicate the policy of the Church 
Establishment, as it was then conducted. According to the “ Alli- 
ance,” the state and religicn constitute two wholly distinct and 
independent societies—the former having for its object man’s body 
and its interests; the latter, his soul and its interests. But as man, 
notwithstanding the variety in the elements of his composition, is a 
unity, his interests cannot be separated, and therefore ought not to 
be intrusted to the government of different institutions. Hence the 
Church and State should possess an identity of administration ; in 
other words, the two societies should unite. But such a union can 
occur only under the pressure of reciprocal advantages. One society 
must not be expected to share its interest with the others, unless 
upon condition of a fair equivalent: But what would constitute the 
proper motives and advantages to both societies? Precisely the con- 
dition of the parties then existing—‘“an Established Church and 
Free Toleration, HARMONIZED by a Test Law.” 

This was the outline of the argument, and the conclusion at which 
it arrived. Whatever we may think of the premises, we cannot 
admire the inference. We never could understand the process of 
harmonizing an exclusive Church establishment and free toleration 
by the instrumentality of a test law, and that, too, upon principles 
of “ Equity ;”’ and from our present conviction in regard to the 
practical working of the “harmony,” we fear our obtuseness is likely 
to be incurable. The system is a “ compromise on one side only.” 
It does admirably for the ins, but we fear it never works to good 
purpose for the outs. From the many remedies proposed for the 
adjustment of the Church and State difficulty, we have never selected 
_ one which we could wholly approve; and it seems to us that the 
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defect lies back of the theories, and inheres essentially in the union 
itself. In a perfect world the two societies would probably be 
identical; but as things actually exist, the coalition always proves 
vexatious and oppressive. It prevents the exercise of free action 
and free thought; it crushes the energies of the individual, either by 
identifying him with a vast association, where his personal influence 
will be unappreciable, or by excluding him from those rights and 
privileges to which, as a man, he is naturally entitled. We freely 
admit that a state must have moral as well as physical ends; for 
every man is in possession of moral interests. The object of the 
state should be the same’as that of its individuals—the promotion and 
attainment of the highest degree of happiness and culture; for if the 
supreme power of a country may act upon a plan which will defeat the 
general welfare of the governed, it has the means of producing unut- 
terable evil. But society dare not commit to the law-making powers 
the privilege of evolving a system of moral wrong. Under such a 
régime existence would cease to be a blessing; the worst passions 
of bad men would rage without control; and the innocent victims of 
lawlessness might appeal in vain to any earthly tribunal for a miti- 
gation of their woes. All this is obvious enough; everybody un- 
derstands it: but when a state undertakes to require from all its 
members a solemn subscription to a system of religious tenets, as 
an indispensable condition of obtaining certain highly valuable pri- 
vileges. tle propriety, nay, the moral rectitude of the procedure is 
not just so obvious. Surely it docs not, on the first blush, appear to 
be the business of a government to propagate religious opinions by 
severe penalties. And the case darkens when we remember that 
belief cannot be coerced. ‘“ No motives can persuade us to believe 
together. We may wish a statement to be true, we may admire 
those who believe it, we may find it very inconvenient not to believe 
it; all this avails us nothing: unless our minds be convinced that 
the statement or doctrine be true, we cannot, by any possibility, 
believe it.”* 

The very terms, “Free Toleration,” and “ Test Law,” if not con- 
tradictory, stand at least strongly opposed to each other. ‘True, the 
free toleration does not compel a man to become a church-member, 
—to subscribe the articles, or to conform to the usages of the esta- 
blishment. But if he refuse these compliances, the test law LETS 
HIM ALONE, and that with a vengeance! It extinguishes at once 
all hope of reaching those civil offices to which his talents and popu- 
larity might encourage him to aspire; it excludes his sons from the 


* Dr. Arnold—Lectures on Mod. Hist. 
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ancient seats of science and learning; and even in the sad ceremony 
of burial, it excommunicates his remains, and discards the fellow- 
ship of his dust. 

But we must dismiss the book and return to the author. In the 
investigations of the “ Alliance,” Warburton sought rather to justify 
existing usages and laws, than to educe and establish first principles. 
He aimed more at evading the difficulties with which churchmen 
were pressed, than at expounding the proper object of a government. 
As before observed, it met with violent opposition. Controversial- 
ists attacked not only the positions of the work, but the motives of 
the writer. Voltaire’s philippic is a fair specimen of the abuse he 
received :— 


“ He understands not what he writes; what is his object I cannot discover. 
He flatters governments, and if he obtains a bishopric he will be a Christian ; 
but if he fails, I cannot predict what he will turn out!” 

At the close of his “ Alliance” he announced the prospectus of the 
Divine Legation, the first volume of which appeared in 1739. The 
work continued “in press” nearly thirty years, and was never en- 
tirely finished. He designed it to cover nine books, but books seventh 
and eighth were not composed at all; and the ninth, intended to 
exhibit a rationale of Christianity, is little more than a skeleton of 
what its author contemplated. Enough, however, of the text, together 
with the notes, has descended to us to form two large octavo volumes 
averaging more than 700 pages each. The appendices are made 
up of whole essays, and the voluminous notes are frequently marked 
QQQ, RRR, &e. They abound in raciness, humour, and bitter 
invective, and deal powerful though often clumsy blows on all the 
writers, great and small, who had ventured to gainsay his positions. 
The original title of the performance ran thus :—‘ The Divine Lega- 
tion of Moses demonstrated, on the Principles of a Religious Deist, 
from the Omission of a Future State of Rewards and Punishments 
in the Jewish Dispensation ;” and, as Warburton is best known 
through the medium of this work, we shall presently state its gene- 
ral object and argument. 

In the mean time we may remark, that it is a complete Thesaurus 
of human learning. It embraces a vast range of topics which appear 
to have scarcely any connexion with the main purpose of the book: 
and the preparation of these essays alone indicates immense indus- 
try, research, and ingenuity. Thus in book ii, § iii, he wishes to 
show that the founders of states and political institutions have always 
made the doctrine of Providence the grand sanction of their laws, 
and proceeds to quote the preface to the constitution of Zaleucus, 
the Locrian lawgiver. But an opponent having expressed suspicions 
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of the very existence of Zaleucus, and consequently of the genuine- 
ness of his writings, Warburton produces a lengthy dissertation upon 
the change of dialects, and the marks by which the authenticity of a 
document may be established. Again, in confirmation of his state- 
ment in regard to the conduct of lawgivers, he affirms that Virgil, 
by conducting his hero Eneas into the shades below, designs only 
a figurative description of an initiation into the Eleusinian mysteries. 
This affords the ground for a prolonged discussion of the merits, 
plan, and machinery of the Aineid. Virgil, it seems, aimed at 
originality. Aristotle had discoursed on physics; Homer had mo- 
ralized in the Iliad; Plato had exhausted the nature and end of phi- 
losophy, and an epic constructed on either of these bases would 
probably not pay the author for his ink and papyrus. Virgil, ac- 
cordingly, struck out a new course; and, by selecting Poxirics for 
his theme, displayed, by example, what Cicero and Plato had taught 
by precept! Auneas represents Augustus, or any other candidate 
for the mysteries; the descent into Hades corresponds to the en- 
trance of the temple; the golden bough figures the myrtle crown; 
Purgatory, Tartarus, and Elysium are just so many progressive 
steps in the ceremony of initiation; and so on ad finem. Thus, 
particular stress is laid on 
Jam magnus ab imis 


Auditur fremitus terris, templumque remugit 
Cecropium, 


which, of course, admits only a Jiteral interpretation, and explains 
the horrible noises invented to terrify the bewildered neophyte! No 
wonder Warburton calls Virgil’s effort a “revolution in poesy.” But 
the revolution disturbs not the theorist; for “this Key to the Aineid 
not only clears up many passages obnoxious to the critics, but adds 
infinite beauty to a great number of incidents throughout the whole 
poem.” But he did not always deal in paradox. His account of 
Egyptian writing was almost prophetic of the recent discoveries in 
that interesting department of investigation.* 

We return to the Divine Legation. The quiet student of Brand- 
Broughton, in scanning the scene of popular and religious movements, 
saw much to discourage and little to cheer a heart animated by zeal 
for the glory of God. The notorious treatise, “ Christianity as old 
as the Creation,” was exerting a baleful influence; and the Socinians 
were active in teaching that the Gospel is only a republication of 
natural religion. From this it was a short step to the inference,— 


* See this theory more generally drawn out in the January Number of this Re- 
view, Art. Egypt and its Monuments. 
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the Gospel, not being new, is therefore untrue. The professed 
freethinkers employed every available method of rendering the 
Scriptures unworthy of credit. The effect of their policy may be 
estimated from a passage in one of Warburton’s letters :— 


“The warfare of us soldiers of the Church militant is upon much worse 
terms than that of our predecessors. They had but one point to gain, which 
was to persuade people to save their souls. We have two: first, to persuade 
them that they have souls to be saved ; which is so long a doing, that, before we 
come to the second, we are ready to give place to another generation.” 


At the universities orthodoxy was at a discount, and the general 
piety of the nation corresponded in a good measure to the tempe- 
rature of Oxford. The Wesleys had just commenced their immortal 
career; and although their description of the state of religion is 
satisfactory, and fully corroborated by disinterested testimony, we 
prefer that of Warburton, simply because it may be more exempt 
from the usual charge of Methodism and cant :— 

“ The Church, like a fair and vigorous tree, once teemed with the richest 
and noblest burthen; and though, together with its best fruits, it pushed out 
some hurtful suckers, receding every way from the mother plant, crooked 
and misshapen, if you will, yet still there was something in their height and 
verdure which bespoke the generosity of the stock they sprang from. She is 
now seen under all the marks of a total decay ; her top scorched and blasted ; 
her chief branches bare and barren, and nothing remaining of that comeliness 
which once invited the whole continent to her shade. The chief signs of life 
she now gives is the exuding from her sickly trunk a number of deformed 
funguses, which call themselves of her because they stick upon her surface, 
and suck out the little remains of her sap and spirits.” Introduction to “ Julian.” 


Animated, no doubt, by a genuine regard for the doctrines of the 
Reformation, which he seems to have cherished through all his dis- 
putes, he began the Divine Legation. Various and exciting had 
been the previous attacks against the character of Moses; but the 
charge of omitting from his code the doctrine of a future state of 
rewards and punishments, was, just then, the most prominent. 
Skeptics regarded this as an irreparable defect in the most sacred 
fortress of revelation,—its internal evidence. Warburton accepted 
the objection, namely, the fact of the omission; but so far from 
charging Moses with deception or imposture on that account, he 
offered to “demonstrate,” from that very circumstance, the certainty 
of his divine mission. We give the scheme of the argument in his 


own words :— 


“In this demonstration, therefore, which we suppose very little short of ma- 
thematical certainty, and to which nothing but a mere physical possibility of 
the contrary can be opposed, we demand only this single postulatum, that hath 
all the clearness of self-evidence ; namely,— 
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“¢ THAT A SKILFUL LAWGIVER, ESTABLISHING A RELIGION AND A CIviL 
PoLicy, ACTS WITH CERTAIN VIEWS AND FOR CERTAIN ENDS; AND NOT 
CAPRICIOUSLY, OR WITHOUT PurRpoOsE OR DeEstan.’ 

“This being granted, we erect our demonstration on three very clear and 
simple propositions :— 

“1, THAT TO INCULCATE THE DocTRINE or A Future STATE OF 
REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS IS NECESSARY TO THE WELL-BEING OF 
Society.’ 

“¢2. THat ALL MANKIND, ESPECIALLY THE MOST WISE AND LEARNED 
NATIONS OF ANTIQUITY, HAVE CONCURRED IN BELIEVING AND TEACHING, 
THAT THIS DOCTRINE WAS OF sucH USE To CrviL Society.’ 

“¢3, THAT THE DocTRINE OF A FuTURE STATE OF REWARDS AND Pun- 
ISHMENTS IS NOT TO BE FOUND IN, NOR DID MAKE PART OF, THE Mosaic 
DISPENSATION.’ 

“ Propositions so clear and evident, that, one would think, we might directly 
proceed to our conclusion, 

** THAT, THEREFORE, THE LAW OF Moses IS OF DIVINE ORIGINAL. 
Which one or both of the two following syllogisms will evince :— 

“T. Whatsoever religion and society have no future state for their support, 
must be supported by an extraordinary providence ; 

“ The Jewish religion and society had no future state for their support: 

“ Therefore the Jewish religion and society were supported by an extraor- 
dinary providence. 

“ And again,— 

“JJ. The ancient lawgivers universally believed that such a religion could 
be supported only by an extraordinary providence ; 

“ Moses, an ancient lawgiver, versed in all the wisdom of Egypt, purposely 
instituted such a religion ; 

“Therefore Moses believed his religion was supported by an extraordinary 
providence.” 


These syllogisms encountered opposition from two entirely differ- 
ent quarters,—the freethinkers contesting the major propositions, and 
theologians the minors. ‘The author himself anticipated another 
very obvious ground of objection,—the apparent want of system in 
his treatment of the subject :— 


“ For the deep professor, who hath digested his theology into sums and sys- 
tems, and the florid preacher, who hath never suffered his thoughts to expa- 
tiate beyond the limits of a pulpit essay, will be ready to tell me, that I had 
promised to demonstrate the legation of Moses: and that now I had written 
two large volumes on that subject, ‘all they could find in them were discourses 
on the foundation of morality ; the origin of civil society ; the alliance between 
Church and State; the policy of lawgivers; the mysteries of the priests; the 
opinions of the Greek philosophers; the antiquity of Egypt; their hierogly- 
Ser their heroes, and their brute worship. That, indeed, I at last speak a 
ittle of the Jewish policy ; but I soon break away from it, as from a subject I 
would avoid, and employ the remaining part of the volume on the sacrifice of 
Isaac, the Book of Job, and on the primary and secondary prophecies. Bui 
what is all this to the Divine legation of Moses ?” 


We hope to condense satisfactorily the leading features in his plan 


of argument. 
In support of the major in the first syllogism, he endeavours to 
demonstrate the first of his three propositions,—“ that to inculcate 
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the doctrine of a future state of rewards and punishments is neces- 
sary to the well-being of society.” ‘Thus a large class of moral 
virtues,—as gratitude, charity, forgiveness, &c., &c.,—however ob- 
ligatory they may seem, cannot be enforced by human laws; but 
their constant exercise being essential to the very existence of 
society, and civil law not availing to compel such exercise, recourse 
must be had to some strong coactive agency to supply the necessary 
feeling of obligation. ‘That agency is Religion, or the belief in a 
future state of rewards and punishments, where virtue and vice will 
meet with their appropriate disposal. But we find the ancient legis- 
lators acting in precise accordance with this view of the bearing of 
religion; wherefore, they thus must have believed accordingly: the 
justness of which inference will become clearer if we examine more 
specifically, 

(a) The conduct of the lawgivers. They strove to propagate a 
religious belief, including a Divine superintendency, in several 
modes :—by asserting its doctrines in their laws; by the national 
support of a regularly organized priesthood; and by the institution 
of the mysteries, or d7é¢é7n7a, when the initiated, as a crowning act 
of purification, obtained the knowledge of the Divine unity. 

(b.) The opinions of the philosophers. These men may have had 
a genuine conviction of the doctrine in question; but while some 
doubted, nay, disbelieved it, nevertheless all taught it,—for the bene- 
fit tt afforded to the administration of the State. 

From all of which is established the ancient and universal belief 
in the necessity of religion for the support of civil government. 

Passing, then, to the minors,—‘“ that the Jewish religion and 
society had no future state for their support,” and “that Moses, an 
ancient lawgiver, learned in all the wisdom of Egypt, purposely in- 
vented such a religion,”—both of which positions are taken together ; 
he sets forth the profound learning and remote antiquity of the 
Kgyptians; contends that they, in common with other nations, in- 
culcated the doctrine of a future state; and that, accordingly, Moses, 
a court favourite, must have understood the doctrine thoroughly, 
and the Jews with some considerable distinctness, residing, as they 
did, for four hundred and fifty years upon Egyptian’ territory. But, 
in the face of all these demonstrated facts, Moses “ purposely ” omit- 
ted this doctrine from the code which he “invented” for the Jews. 
And why? Because God became their temporal governor and 
king. He ruled them by an “extraordinary providence.” He 
abolished for them the responsibility of a future state, and rendered 
the motives drawn from the present life only, sufficient to ensure be- 
haviour suitable to the “ well-being of society.” The doctrine being 
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thus unnecessary, Moses omitted it. The omission, concurring so 
perfectly with God’s plan of the theocracy, is so far from consti- 
tuting an objection to Moses, that it forms the brightest link in the 
chain of evidence demonstrating his “ Divine legation.” 

Such is a rapid view of this celebrated work; and may all be 
comprised within a few lines. Deists reasoned thus: Moses has 
omitted from his code the doctrine of a state of future rewards, &c. 
Now, he either knew this doctrine, or he did not. If he did, he de- 
ceived the Jews by suppressing it; and if he did not know it, God 
would not leave his legate ignorant of a doctrine so important: 
whether he knew it, therefore, or not, he was an impostor. ‘To this 
Warburton replies substantially: I grant the omission, but deny the 
imposture. For, on your own principles, the doctrine is of use only 
in the preservation of society. But Jewish society could be pre- 
served without it, since God restrained them by consequences im- 
mediately succeeding their behaviour. Moses knew this, and left out 
the doctrine. His course, therefore, was consistent with the genius of 
the theocracy, and your charge of imposture is thus returned to you. 
The accusation does not lie, and you may consider yourselves 
answered. 

Some of his grounds for concluding that the Jews had no systema- 
tic ideas of a future life are,—the absence of passages asserting the 
contrary; the punishment of children for the sins of their parents ; 
and the declaration of the New Testament, that “life and immortality 
are brought to light through the Gospel.” It may be interesting, in 
this connexion, to show, by a few examples, how cavalierly he could 
treat certain texts when they stood in his way :— 


“ Job xix, 31, et seq.: ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth,’ &c. The book 
was writen by Ezra, after the return from the captivity,—the plan is dramati- 
cal; the moral questions, ‘ Whether and why good men are unhappy, and the 
evil prosperous ?” and, after long debate, they are settled by God himself, 
Oed¢ ard unyarie. The passage, ‘then, means nothing more than Job’s confi- 
dence in a temporal deliverance ; ‘notwithstanding our translators, who were 
of the other opinion, have given a force to their expression which the words 
will by no means bear.’ 

“¢ Let us make man after our own image,’ (Genesis.) The ‘image’ indi- 
cates the rational nature, not the immateriality, of the soul. 

“ Gen. iil, 15, ‘It [the seed of the woman] shall bruise thy head, and thou 
shalt bruise his heel,’ signifies that the evil spirit which actuated the serpent 
would continue his enmity to the human race; but that man, by the Divine 
assistance, would at length defeat all his machinations. 

“Num. xxvi, 13: ‘He died, and was gathered to his people’ The Hebrew 
language delights in pleonasm ; so that ‘to die’ and ‘to be gathered to his 
people,’ mean : the same thing. 

“ Num. xxii, 10: ‘ Let me , die the death of the righteous, and let my last 
end be like his; i. e., let me die in a mature old age, after a life of health and 
peace, with all my posterity flourishing about me. 
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“ Lev. xviii, 5: ‘ Ye shall therefore keep my statutes and judgments; which 
if a man do, he shall live in them’ ‘This could not mean eternal life, for that 
would make salvation come by the law, [doing,| whereas Paul says it comes 
by faith. 


“ Psa. xvii, 15: ¢7 shall be satisfied when I awake in thy likeness;’ i. e., év 
tT b00jvat Tiv d6Eav cov, or, cum apparuent gloria tua, ‘I shall be satisfied thy 
glory shall awake, and I obtain prESENT rescue from my enemies.’ ” 


In this style he comments on every passage bearing against the 
“omission,” whether in the Old or New Testament,—here interpos- 
ing a different reading; then adducing an idiom; and again, meta- 
morphosing the sense by sheer violence. Not unfrequently he con- 
siders the revealed word about as important as in another connexion 
he considers Sodom, Gomorrah, and the nations of Canaan: “TI re- 
gard those illustrious societies as no more than pack-thread and 
paper, thrown into the balance, when God, in his justice, weighs the 
fate of nations!” Quantum sufficit. 

One of the Thirty-nine Articles of the English Church contains 
the following clauses: “The Old Testament is not contrary to the 
New; for, in both the Old and New Testaments, everlasting life is 
offered to mankind by Christ, who is the only mediator between 
God and man, being both God and man. Wherefore they are not 
to be heard who feign that the old fathers did look only for TRANSI- 
TORY PROMISES.” We always supposed that this passage meant 
what it says; and, after all that Warburton has written, we remain 
of the same opinion. We freely admit that many preachers and 
writers, in their mania for allegorizing, have discovered a spiritual 
meaning in every passage of the Old ‘Testament, and have seen even 
in the boards and badgers’ skins of the tabernacle, the types and 
“shadows of good things to come.” Their marvellous ingenuity has 
benefited neither themselves nor religion. But the abuse of a 
principle does not annihilate the principle; and we humbly suggest, 
that the “omitted” doctrine may not be omitted after all. Every 
Christian will, of course, exercise his own judgment upon the hosts 
of passages w hich‘Warburton has so complacently demolished. We 
waive all discussion of them, and‘in the present article desire to put 
the case upon historical and philosophical grounds only. 

1. Warburton acknowledges that the doctrine of a future state of 
rewards and punishments had a place in all the religious systems of 
paganism. He labours, through many a weary page, to prove that 
the Egyptians received and taught it, and that the Jews themselves, 
prior to the call of Moses, believed it ; but, assuming that it was not 
necessary in the new code, Moses purposely omitted it. No Chris- 
_ tian man will deny that the knowledge of the doctrine is of incalcu- 

lable importance. Now, we propose a very natural inquiry: What 
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advantage did a revealed religion furnish to the Jew, when it “ pur- 
posely” suppressed a most important doctrine, which natural 
religion would have taught him? In this respect “the Gentiles, 
which have not the law,” were infinitely better off than the Jew, with 
his burdensome worship and ritual. 

2. In a brief summary of the Divine Legation, drawn up by the 
author, for the special benefit of Bolingbroke, this passage occurs : 
“The Jewish Economy could do without the omitted doctrine; not that 
that doctrine, even under such a dispensation, was of no use, much 
less, that it was zmproper.” Is not this a virtual surrender of the whole 
theory? What! a truth both useful and proper, even under suUCcH 
A DISPENSATION, discarded by Moses, and “ purposely” suppressed, 
because his code “ could do without it!” Does not this position charge 
upon the Holy Spirit a behaviour highly unique and capricious ? 

3. Suppose it be granted that the Jews did live under a temporal 
administration only, we submit that such a government could give 
but little occasion for the exercise of genuine moral virtue. We 
understand that human probation consists in the patient endurance 
of evil, and continuance in the pursuit of good, in the spirit of a 
hope that reaches beyond the present life. We are strangers and 
pilgrims in the earth. We seek a city that is out of sight. Weare 

in the midst of influences which threaten the intellect and the heart; 

and to manifest a well-conducted probation, is to resist and conquer 
these influences. And does not this idea of probation prevail uni- 
versally? Do not men, for example, attach more value to a conver- 
sion resulting from a calm, deliberate purpose to seek the favour of 
God, than to one suddenly induced by—say, a brilliant “effort” of 
some cosmopolitan pulpit orator? Should a man spend a day or 
two in the abode of the blest, or witness for a week the agonies of 
the lost, and then, upon his return to earth, commence to reform; 
how many persons would form a high estimate of his character ? 
And on the assumption that the Jews were restrained by motives 
drawn solely from the present life, what merit can we attach to 
virtue such as this? Such a system appeals to the weakest part 
of human nature; and however well it may suit a company of slaves, 
with the lash of the master constantly over them, it is completely 
destructive of all true spiritual freedom. 

4. But the argument proves too much. It cuts with a double 
edge. Let us not forget that it aims to establish the divine call 
and appointment of Moses, through the medium of an OMISSION in 
his teachings. It isa little strange that Moses gave no hint that his 
dispensation was designed to supply the place of the omitted prin- 
ciple. We say this is a little singular; but no matter. Warburton 
Fourtn Series, Vou. I.—40 
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has elsewhere said, that Scripture “teaches as forcibly by its silence 
as by what it says.” It really would seem that the Bible is no great 
gift, afterall. ‘The phrase, “ expressive silence,” contains more truth 
than poetry, we apprehend; but let all that pass. We return to the 
“omission” of the doctrine of a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments. All other nations took care to teach it “in its full extent, 
as the grand sanction of their political institutions.” Among other 
quotations in support of this position, is one from the Proemium 
of Zaleucus, the Locrian lawgiver; and as it stands first, on account 
of its antiquity and strength, we translate the passage supposed to 
bear most favourably upon the point: “ Let those who will not be 
governed by honesty and justice, think of the hour of death, when 
they will remember their unjust deeds, and wish their actions had 
been performed upon righteous principles.”* Does this contain the 
doctrine of a future state? Does it present the rewards of a vir- 
tuous life with a clearness at all commensurate with, “ Let me die 
the death of the righteous?” Is a “ Providence, in its full extent,” 
here made the “grand sanction of law?” If we are answered in 
the affirmative, then we claim as much for the Pentateuch ; and in 
regard to the worship and reverence of the Supreme Being, depend- 
ence upon, and faith in him, Moses stands far in advance of Zaleucus, 
Draco, Solon, Romulus, and the Twelve Tables. The notions of a 
Providence “in its full extent,” were as comprehensive in the one 
case as in the other; and the words of Moses must be as liberally 
interpreted as theirs, or theirs reduced to the limits of his: so that, 
if the mere omission of a future state of rewards and punishments 
be, ipso facto, a demonstration of the Divine call and commission 
of the legislator thus omitting it, then many other legislators, ancient 
and modern, will be entitled to the credit of a divine appointment. 
We solemnly believe, that just here lies the grand fallacy in Warbur- 
ton’s whole theory. As before remarked, we have refrained from 
any exegesis of the texts going to affirm the presence of the dis- 
puted doctrine inthe Jewish teachings, and have confined our in- 
vestigation to general principles. And we regard the attempt to 
demonstrate the “ Divine Legation of Moses,” or of any other pro- 
phet, by means of a mere omission or negation, unphilosophical and 
absurd; for the identical arguments going to confirm such an ap- 
pointment in the case of Moses, would establish, with equal con- 
clusiveness, the divine mission of the delegates who framed the 


Constitution of the United States! 


* maot Toig péAAovor Terevtav, peuvnuévoig Gv adixjwact, Kal dpun Tov 
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In 1740 Warburton became acquainted with Pope. Before this, 
they had been on rather bad terms. Pope had satirized Warburton’s 
friend and patron, Sir Robert Sutton; and Warburton had expressed 
himself in accordance with his views of the attack: but perceiving 
Pope’s character and influence, he forgave the offence, and cultivated 
his friendship. Pope introduced him to Theobald and the wits of 
the town, and in turn Warburton defended the “Essay on Man” 
. against the criticisms of Crousaz, who tried to convict the author 
of Atheism. Through Pope’s friendship also, he was introduced to 
Mr. Murray, afterwards Lord Mansfield, and to Mr. Allen, whose 
daughter Warburton subsequently married. The marriage brought 
him wealth, leisure, influence, and the beautiful residence of Prior- 
Park. ‘The two friends, during a ramble through the south of Eng- 
land, took Oxford in their way ; and some of the authorities proposed 
to confer on the illustrious visitors the degrees suited to their fame. 
Pope, who had gone some distance ahead of his friend, learned that 
there were influences in operation to defeat Warburton’s degree of 
D.D., and very promptly refused to receive his own of LL. D. 
Writing back to Warburton, he says, “ We shall take our degrees 
together in fame, whatever we may do at the University.” Ten 
years afterwards, Warburton obtained his diploma, plend auctort- 
tate, from the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

In 1746 the Society of Lincoln’s Inn elected him their chaplain. 
He accepted the post; but it proved irksome, as the preparation of 
his sermons interfered with the progress of the “ Divine Legation.” 

The next year, he brought out a new edition of Shakspeare. 
Could the Bard of Avon see all the “zmprovements” which his 
editors have made on his works, he would probably doubt his own 
meaning, and conclude it was the worse for mending. Warburton’s 
edition exerted no permanent influence. He often left the real 
sense and beauty of his author, and set off after occult and myste- 
rious allusions. So well was Pope assured of this tendency in his 
friend, that although at his death, in 1744, he willed Warburton half 
his library, and made him editor of his posthumous works, he stipu- 
lated expressly that no alterations should be made in them. 

His Julian appeared in 1750. Dr. Middleton’s “ Inquiry con- 
cerning Miraculous Powers,” was suspected of containing sentiments 
adverse to the interests of religion. The doctor had met with some 
unhandsome treatment at the hands of a few eminent churchmen; 
and to this circumstance many persons attributed the acrimony of 
the “Inquiry,’—thus making him disparage Christianity for the 
behaviour of its professors. ‘T'o counteract the effects of this book, 
Warburton published “Julian: or, a Discourse concerning the Earth- 
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quake and Fiery Eruption which defeated that Emperor’s Attempt 
to rebuild the Temple at Jerusalem.” ‘The work was not remarkable 
for its perspicuity ; but its design was to demonstrate the genuine- 
ness of the miracle, mainly by the testimony of Julian and his con- 
temporaries, and by the prophecies alluding to the close of the 
temple service. According to “Julian,” the Judaic system of wor- 
ship consisted of two grand divisions—private and public. Among 
the former are circumcision, purification, &c., which, being performed 
in retirement, exercised no general impressive influence, and there- 
fore required only a virtual repeal. But among the public parts was 
a local or temple worship, which, from its significance, must, on the 
coming in of a new dispensation, be repealed actually; that is, by 
positive interposition. This event had accordingly been predicted, 
and God’s veracity being thus pledged against the rebuilding, the 
destruction, once accomplished, was to be final. A temporary agi- 
tation gave the “Julian” an eminent temporary importance: “The 
second earthquake has much frightened that colluvies of filth, the 
court and city. Pray God it may reform them.”* In another place 
he alludes, with evident gusto, to the same phenomenon :— 

“These earthquakes have made Whiston [immortalized in a savoury stanza 
of Swift] ten times madder than before. He went to an alehouse at Mile-End, 
to see one who, it was said, had predicted the earthquake. The man told 
him it was true, and that he had had it from an angel. Whiston rejected this 


as apocryphal; for he was well assured, that if the favour of this secret was to 
be communicated to any one, it would ‘be to himself !” 


While employed by the Lincoln’s Inn Society, he prepared a 
series of sermons on Natural and Revealed Religion, in two volumes. 
They were dedicated “ 'T'o the Worshipful the Masters of the Bench,” 
were “ published with a view of vindicating religion from the insults 
of libertines, and the indiscretions of enthusiasts.” His third volume 
appeared in 1767, and contained “ Sermons and Discourses on Va- 
rious Subjects and Occasions.” As he preached before renowned 
jurists and scholars, his sermons have never exerted any influence 
upon the popular mind; yet they are admirably conceived, well sus- 
tained, and evincive of fine theological attainments. They take a 
wide range. Some are purely historical, some controversial and 
scientific, and others, again, evangelical and practical. ‘Thus, from 
Isa. xix, 18, &c., “The princes of Zoan are become fools,” he de- 
livers a succinct sketch of the Grand English Rebellion; the dis- 
course on Prov. iv, 5, 6, “Answer a fool according to his folly,” 
&c., might furnish some valuable hints to a logician; while every 
believing heart would be refreshed with “Salvation by Faith alone,” 


* Letters to Hurd. 
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from Matthew xxii, 12. From the last mentioned we extract the 
following :— 





“ Our modern masters of reason think it a high point of philosophic wis- 
dom rather to rely on the uwncovenanted mercies of God, which natural religion 
so obscurely holds out to them, than on those covenanted mercies which the 
revealed hath so openly and clearly laid before us. But I am afraid this 
false modesty will be found as absurd as it is impious; and that those who 
will not labour for the whole reward which revelation offers, will lose even 
that which natural religion may encourage them to seek. They are therefore 
reduced to this distress—either to call in Fa1ru to procure for them eternal 
life ; or else, if they will admit no associate to their morality, to rest contented 
with what the disinterested pursuit of virtue can afford them.” 


From a letter to Dr. Balguy, he seems not only to have doubted 
the success of his sermons, but also to have disliked the style of 
preaching then prevalent: “A pathetic address to the passions and 
affections of penitent hearers, perhaps the most operative of all the 
various species of instruction, is that in which the English pulpit, 
notwithstanding all its superior advantages, is most defective.” 
Pained with this defect, he speaks of preparing an essay on theo- 
logical studies “for the use of young people ;” and one of the subjects 
in the proposed course is, “Sermonizing, or the Art of Preaching.” 
We believe it was never composed. 

Bolingbroke had been the early friend of Pope, and in his intermi- 
nable essays on Christianity, Judaism, &c., was exceedingly disin- 
genuous, sophistical, and contradictory. He fully understood the 
weight which a witty remark carries with minds unprepared to 
comprehend a whole chain of argument. His works appeared soon 
after his death; and their publication was presently followed by War- 
burton’s refutation of their infidelity, in “Four Letters to a Friend.” 
The “ Letters” we have failed to obtain. Hurd says,—“ In writing 
it he has surpassed himself; the reasoning and the wit being alike 
irresistible, the strongest and keenest that can be conceived.” War- 
burton himself judged favourably of them. Writing to Dr. Balguy, 
he says: “I have given to it all the finishing in my power; and 
reckon if anything of mine should stumble down to posterity, it will 
have as good a chance as any. And now, ‘Coestus artemque 


repono.’” 


The Latin quotation was in a great measure prophetic. In 1760 
he was elevated to the see of Gloucester, and though he afterwards 
planned several valuable works, he never brought any to completion. 
The time remaining from the care of his diocese he employed in re- 
touching his previous writings, and in corresponding with his friends. 
Occasionally he added an illustration, beat down some luckless 
adversary with a foot-note, or criticised Hume, Lowth, or Wesley. 
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He once thought, indeed, of refuting Hume systematically, but con- 
cluded the game was not worth the candle. His reasons for this 
course are characteristic :-— 


“T am tempted to have a stroke at Hume in parting. But does he deserve 
this notice? Is he known among you? Pray, answer me these questions. 
For if his own weight keeps him down, I should be sorry to contribute to his 
' advancement to any place but the pillory !” 


To Mr. Wesley, however, he was more condescending. Mr. Wes- 
ley, in his “ Plain Account” of the revivals, had said, “It is a point 
we chiefly insist upon, that orthodory, or right opinion, is, at best, 
but a very slender part of religion, if any part of it at all.” On this 
passage Warburton proceeds :— 


“Tf this be the case, the first reformers of religion from the errors of Popery 
have much to answer for; who, for the sake of right opinion,—at best a slender 
part of religion, if any part of it at all,—occasioned so much turmoil, and so 
many revolutions, in civil as well as in religious systems. Without doubt, 
Mr. Wesley, by this doctrine, provides well for the fortune of his sect among 
all denominations of Christianity ; but I do not see what obligation the Church 
of England hath unto him for thus shortening the labours of the Popish mis- 
sionaries. However, to do him justice, I believe he hath as little regard to the 
interests of Popery as anybody else, and as much to his own. This declara- 
tion I suspect was forced from him as the best means of securing the honour 
of his pretensions. He could not but see that there is an exact resemblance, in 
the NEW BIRTH, between his saints and the saints of the Church of Rome. 
This would lead men to conclude that their author and original was the same. 
Yet, as their opinions are totally opposite, that author could never be the God 
of truth. What remained, but to ascribe both to enthusiasm or demoniasm ? 
To avoid this disgrace, Mr. Wesley rather chooses to let Popery share with 
him in the glory of inspiration; and this could be only done * making it be- 
lieved that religious errors have so little to do with religion that they can be 
no bar or impediment to the favours of the Holy Spirit.”—Sermon on Office 
and Operations of the Holy Spirit, note, pp. 264, 265. 


In a Methodist periodical it would be useless to reprint Mr. Wes- 
ley’s masterly refutation of this sophistry. He nobly vindicates his 
conduct and motives from the unkind aspersions here cast upon 
them; prays for ‘his traducer; and, after the bishop’s death, tenderly 
speaks of good Mr. Warburton, “now, I trust, in heaven.” The 
bishop amended and expanded the sermon into two small volumes, 
entitled “The Doctrine of Grace,” &c. Hurd, after admitting that 
in its composition the glory of Warburton’s pen had waned, never- 
theless regards the performance as highly meritorious, and ventures 
a prediction, which will prove true, doubtless, if ever it be fulfilled: 
“Tt will be read when the sect that gave occasion to it 1s forgotten; 
or, rather, the sect will find a sort of immortality in the discourse!” 
Here is a distinction with only a “sort” of a difference: but as the 
“sect” and the “discourse” are both on the race for immortality, 
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our sympathy with one of the parties will disqualify us from guess- 
ing the result. Qui vixerit, videlit. 

Warburton’s last historical act was the founding of a lecture on 
Prophecy, in 1768, at Lincoln’s Inn. He invested £500 for its sup- 
port. Its specific design was “to prove the truth of religion in 
general, and of the Christian in particular, from the completion of 
the prophecies of the Old and New Testament which relate to the 
Christian Church, and especially to the apostasy of Papal Rome.” 
He regarded prophecy as being perfectly systematic, though written 
in detached portions, and felt confident that a clear view of its con- 
nexions and dependences would very effectually aid the cause of true 
piety. The lecture was filled for many years by bishops Hurd, 
Halifax, Bagot, and others. 

The bishop had now reached the goal to which he had looked in 
early life; his fame filled the land; his literary enemies felt shy 
about assailing him; and he began to look seriously to the close of 
his earthly career. It is a sad thought that a life devoted to 
knowledge and letters often terminates in a marked loss of mental 
power. Swift, Marlborough, and Southey, sank into an apathy from 
which scarcely any entertainment could arouse them. Thus it was 
with Warburton. The death of an only son, in 1775, increased his 
melancholy ; his memory rapidly failed; and in 1779 he descended 
to his grave, in his 81st year. He was buried in his cathedral at 
Gloucester. 

We close with a brief sketch of his character. In person he was 
tall, large, and robust; and had he lived “freely,” he would have 
needed much time for recreation; but wishing to spend his hours in 
study, he formed habits of strict sobriety and abstinence. As a 
friend he was frank, courteous, and communicative. In conversation 
he was very animated, selecting topics of profound depth, enriching 
them by his mental treasures, and frequently, like Johnson and Cole- 
ridge, unconsciously usurping the whole discourse to himself. On 
such occasions he spoke his sentiments without reserve. ‘The same 
ingenuousness marks his letters to Hurd; and what his enemies 
reprobated as wanton invective and sarcasm, may perhaps have been, 
in many cases, but a strong style of expressing his views of truth. 
His history is meagre of incidents illustrating his benevolence. That 
he was affectionate, appears from the grief he manifested at the loss 
of his mother and son: but beyond his own family, we see but very 
occasional specimens of kindly feeling. Perhaps, in his secluded 
life, he sought few opportunities of familiarizing himself with the 
trials and woes of suffering men. 

We believe strength is the proper term by which to characterize 
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his mind. His memory was retentive, and always at command. 
Johnson says “it was full fraught.” He forgot nothing that he had 
ever read, though he could not always recall the author in which he 
had found a sentiment. Hence he could draw at will from all 
repositories of learning, ancient or modern. He had perused all 
the English “pamphlets,’—a numerous horde,—and nearly all the 
modern romances. He studied Spanish simply for the pleasure 
of reading Don Quixote in the original. His wit was of a pungent 
order, though it often bruised as it cut. His humorous passages 
would constitute a goodly volume of Warburtoniana. When his 
judgment was unbiased, his discrimination was excellent; though 
he sometimes pursued his object too eagerly, and thus overshot his 
mark. His great mistake lay in his fancy for paradox. ‘This 
abounds in all his writings, and nowhere more conspicuously than in 
his “ Divine Legation.” The result is, that while Butler and Paley 
form text-books for every theological student, Warburton lies upon 
an upper shelf, and is seldom disturbed except for curiosity or dis- 
play. 

His two great objects of dislike were Popery and infidelity. The 
latter he harassed with a sort of maniac delight, and loved to grap- 
ple with its wiliest advocates. The mere witling and superficial 
sciolist he utterly discarded; he dropped Voltaire for his levity 
alone. We are at a loss properly to estimate the effect of his 
labours. He has, indeed, written voluminously: but if we consider 
the paradoxes he proposed to defend, the daring and unnecessary 
admissions he made to his adversaries, the ridicule with which he 
gloried in assailing the sober opinions of his brethren in the faith of 
Jesus, and, above all, his most extravagant interpretations of the 
Scripture canon, it is a nice question to determine whether religion 
and sound Biblical criticism have been the gainers or losers by his 
writings. His sentiments on Popery fix in a great measure his 
Church position. With Warburton, Puseyism and its affinities have 
no sympathy. Oxford refused him her honours when he and Pope 
visited her shades; were he alive now, she would do so again, but 
upon theological issues. But we presume he would receive her dis- 
like with indifference :—“ I find,” says he, “that the solicitor uses 
the word university as the Romish Church do the Church, to signify 
themselves, exclusive of those who in reality make both one and the 
other. ‘The Church resides at Lambeth, and the University at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Many a good Christian is likely to die with- 
out the pale of the Church; and many a learned academician to re- 


main unmatriculated.” 
With Mr. Wesley, we trust his personal relations to religion were 
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safe and comfortable. If, according to Seneea, “Jitere sunt vera 
amici absentis vestigia,’ we peruse with pleasure the following 


. passage in a letter to Hurd :—“I believe no one hath suffered more 


from the vile passions of the high and low than I have. Yet God 
forbid that it should ever suffer me to be cold in the Gospel inte- 
rests, which are, indeed, so much my own, that without it I should 
be disposed to consider humanity the most forlorn part of the 
creation.” 





Art. VI.—CALIFORNIA. 


1. What I saw in California: being the Journal of a Tour, by the Emigrant Route and 
South Pass of the Rocky Mountains, across the Continent of North America, the Great 
Desert Basin, and through California, in the Years 1846, 1847. By Epw1n Bryant, 
late Alcalde of San Francisco. 

2. Notes of a Military Reconnoissance, from Fort Leavenworth, in Missouri, to San 
Diego, in California, ineluding part of the Arkansas, Del Norte, and Gila Rivers. 
By Lieut. W. H. Emory, Topographical Engineers. . 


WE have directed the attention of our readers to the works whose 
titles furnish the caption to this article, not because they are the 
most recent, for every week produces something new; but because 
they are the most complete and reliable accounts that have come 
under our notice since the publication of the reports of Col. Fre- 
mont. Mr. Bryant is a gentleman of intelligence and good sense, 
of which his book furnishes evidence on every page. He accom- 
panied the overland emigration of 1846, as far as Fort Laramie, at 
which place he, with a select company, exchanged their wagons and 
oxen for mules,—having determined to travel more rapidly than the 
main body of the emigrants. Instead of pursuing the old travelled 
route by way of Fort Hall, he followed a newly explored road by 
the south end of the great Salt Lake, which, as our readers are 
doubtless aware, is situated in the north-western corner of the great 
desert basin. This lake is one of the most singular sheets of water 
in the world. Receiving the waters of a considerable river, and 
several smaller streams, none of which are appreciably saline, the 
water of the lake itself is a saturated solution of common salt. 
From five gallons of the water of this lake, Col. Fremont obtained, 
by evaporation, fourteen pints of nearly pure chloride of sodium. 
We have somewhere noticed an observation, that lakes which have 
no outlet are always impregnated with mineral salts, which are 
brought down by their affluents. As the water escapes only by 
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evaporation, the water of the lake becomes, in the course of time, 
entirely saturated. This speculation, whether scientifically correct 
or not, appears very plausible: we therefore recommend it to the 
examination of our scientific friends. Near this singular body of 
water is the chosen home of those singular fanatics, the Mormons. 
Driven by violence from their homes in Illinois, they have here se- 
lected a place of residence, where they can enjoy, unmolested, the 
practice of their absurd faith. Their location is about two hundred 
and thirty miles from the South Pass; and, from the circumstance 
of its position—being in the high road from Oregon to California— 
will ultimately be an important point, independent of the value that 
will attach to the Salt Lake. To the south of this body of water is 
the Utah lake,—a large body of fresh water directly communicating 
with the former. The trail pursued by Mr. Bryant led the party 
across the great salt desert, a journey of seventy-five miles, without 
water or grass. It will be at once seen that the necessity of crossing 
this fatal plain must always constitute a serious objection to this 
route, as those travelling with wagons would be necessarily two or 
three days in crossing it. The company traversed the desert on 
the trail followed by Fremont a year previous. While on this part 
of the journey, they witnessed in perfection those singular decep- 
tions common on desert wastes. The annexed quotation furnishes 
a vivid description of one of these optical illusions :— 


“ As I have before stated, I had dismounted from my mule, and, turning it 
in with the caballada, was walking several rods in front of the party, in order 
to lead in a direct course to the point of our destination. Diagonally in front, 
to the right, our course being west, there appeared the figures of a number 
of men and horses,—some fifteen or-twenty. Some of these figures were 
mounted and others dismounted, and appeared to be marching on foot. Their 
faces and the heads of their horses were turned towards us, and, at first, they 
appeared as if they were rushing down upon us. Their apparent distance, 
judging from the horizon, was from three to five miles. But their size was 
not correspondent, for they seemed nearly as large as our own bodies, and 
consequently were of gigantic stature. At the first view I supposed them to 
be a small party of Indians, (probably the Utahs) marching from the opposite 
side of the plain. But this seemed to me scarcely probable, as no hunting or 
war party would be likely to take this route. I called to some of our party 
nearest to me to hasten forward, as there were men in front, coming towards 
us. Very soon the fifteen or twenty figures were multiplied into three or 
four hundred, and appeared to be marching forward with the greatest action 
and speed. I then conjectured that they might be Capt. Fremont and his 
party, with others, from California, returning to the United States by this 
route, although they seemed to be too numerous even for this. I spoke to 
Brown, who was nearest to me, and asked him if he noticed the figures of men 
and horses in front? He answered that he did, and that he had observed the 
same appearances several times previously, but that they had disappeared, and 
he believed them to be optical illusions similar to the mirage. It was then, for 
the first time, so perfect was the deception, that I conjectured the probable 
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fact that these figures were the reflection of our own images by the atmosphere, 
filled as it was with fine particles of crystallized matter, or by the distant hori- 
zon, covered by the same substance. This induced a more minute observa- 
tion of the phenomenon, in order to detect the deception, if such it were. I 
noticed a single figure, apparently in front, in advance of all the others, and 
was struck with its likeness to myself. Its motions, too, I thought were the 
same as mine. To test the hypothesis above suggested, I wheeled suddenly 
around, at the same time stretching my arms out to their full length, and 
turning my face sidewise to notice the movements of this figure. It went 
through precisely the same motions. I then marched deliberately, and with 
long strides, several paces; the figure did the same. To test it more thoroughly, 
I repeated the experiment, and with the same result. The fact was then 
clear. But it was more fully verified still, for the whole array of this nume- 
rous shadowy host in the course of an hour melted entirely away, and was no 
more seen. ‘The phenomenon, however, explained and gave the history of 
the gigantic spectres which appeared and disappeared so mysteriously at an 
earlier hour of the day. The figures were our own shadows, produced and 
re-produced by the mirror-like composition impregnating the atmosphere and 
covering the plain. I cannot here more particularly explain or refer to the 
subject. But this phantom population, springing out of the ground as it were, 
and arraying itself before us as we traversed this dreary and heaven-condemned 
waste, although we were entirely convinced of the cause of the apparition, 
excited those superstitious emotions so natural to all mankind.” 


Pursuing their journey until they reached Mary’s river, denomi- 
nated by Fremont, Humboldt’s river, they followed the windings of 
its valley, which furnishes grass for the animals, with willow and 
cotton-wood sufficient for fuel. Arriving at what is known amongst 
the trappers as the Sink of Mary’s river, another jornada is to be 
accomplished, of forty-five miles, without water or grass, to the 
waters of Truckee, or Salmon Trout river, a tributary of the Pyra- 
mid Lake. ‘This stream rises in the Sierra Nevada, near the emi- 
grants’ pass, which is known as the Salmon Trout Pass, at which 
point the traveller emerges from the great desert basin. There is 
not on the continent so singular a geographical feature as this great 
interior basin of California. It is bounded on the east by the great 
chain of the Rocky Mountains; on the west by the Sierra Nevada; 
on the north and south by ranges running at right angles to these 
two great chains. It is thus isolated from the rest of the world; 
having its own system of mountains, lakes, and streams, the latter 
of which empty neither into the Atlantic nor Pacific. Its largest 
stream is Bear river, which, after a tortuous course of two hundred 
miles, discharges its waters into the great Salt Lake, on the eastern 
rim of the basin. Besides this there are many others, each of which 
empties into some lake, or is lost in the sands of the desert. The 
soil is, in the main, sterile, except along the margins of the streams, 
and the slopes of the mountains. These fertile spots constitute 
delightful oases in the howling waste, where the animals of the 
weary emigrant can obtain grass and water to sustain them on their 
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terrible march. The diameter of this desert is nearly five hundred 
miles in both directions: of course there is a large portion of it of 
which we know nothing. It has an elevation of from four to five 
thousand feet above the level of the ocean. One would infer from 
this that its climate is excessively severe, but such is not the fact ; 
for although Mr. Bryant saw ice and frost in July, we must regard 
this as uncommon; for Fremont reports, that for two weeks in 
October, the mean temperature was 40° at sunrise, 70° at noon, and 
54° at sunset,—a temperature quite as mild as that in 40° north, on 
the Atlantic coast. The great basin is sparsely inhabited by a few 
miserable tribes of Indians, who depend for subsistence upon roots, 
berries, fish, and the hares which find a home in the gloomy arte- 
misia, the prevailing shrub of the desert. Little game is found here, 
except the diminutive quail, or the timid antelope, which has here a 
wide range of vision to descry the approach of its enemies. It may 
be that nature, in cursing this vast region with sterility, has com- 
pensated it by enriching it with mineral treasures; but the explora- 
tions hitherto made have thrown no light on this subject. 

The pass of the Sierra Nevada is much more difficult, and has a 
much greater elevation than the pass of the Rocky Mountains. 
Indeed the entire range of the former has a greater altitude than the 
latter. After descending the slope of the Sierra, the road presents 
no remarkable features, nor difficulties of any consequence, to be 
surmounted. ‘The distance from the mountain lake which is the 
source of the Salmon Trout or Truckee river, on the west side of 
the Sierra Nevada, to Sutter’s Fort, on the American fork of the 
Sacramento, is one hundred and forty-six miles: thence to the town 
of San Francisco is two hundred miles. According to Mr. Bryant, 
the entire distance from Independence to San Francisco is two 
thousand two hundred and ninety miles, and occupied in the per- 
formance, from the 5th of May until the 1st of September. As 
before stated, nearly seven hundred miles were performed with 
oxen; the remainder with mules. The presumption is, that with 
mules the journey could be accomplished if three months, while five 
would be required to perform it with oxen. Our travellers, on their 
arrival at Sutter’s Fort, were regaled with fresh beef, melons, onions, 
and tomatoes; delicacies to which they had long been strangers, 
and for which their generous entertainer would receive no compen- 
sation. The journey had been prosperous, and our friend thus 
congratulates himself upon its fortunate termination :— 

“With sincere and devout thankfulness I laid myself on my hard bed, to 


sleep once more within the boundaries of civilization. Since we left our 
homes none of our party have met with any serious accidents or disasters. 
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With the small number of only nine men, we have travelled from Fort 
Laramie to Sutter’s Fort, a distance of nearly seventeen hundred miles, over 
trackless and_ barren deserts, and almost impassable mountains ; through 
tribes of savage Indians, encountering necessarily many difficulties, and en- 
during great ‘hardships and privations ; and here we all are in good health, 
with the loss of nothing materially valuable belonging to us, except a single 
animal, which gave out from fatigue, and was left on the road. We have had 
no quarrels with Indians, rendering it necessary in self-defence to take their 
lives; but, on the contrary, whenever we have met them on our journey, by 
our deportment towards them, their friendship has been conciliated, or their 
hostility softened and disarmed, without striking a blow. We uniformly re- 
spected their feelings and their rights, and they respected us. Results so 
favourable as these, to expeditions constituted as was ours, and acting under 
such circumstances, are not often recorded.” 


Many of the emigrants of that year, deviating from the route 
usually followed, were lost in the desert, or entangled in the moun- 
tains, enduring sufferings and privations, the recital of which is 
sufficient to sicken the heart. But it is not our intention to dwell 
on this tale of misery, with which our readers have doubtless be- 
come somewhat acquainted through newspaper reports, and which 
they will find graphically depicted in the volume before us. 

The maritime region of California, by which we mean that portion 
included between the Sierra Nevada and the Pacific, is the only 
portion of it which is at present of much value. This region ex- 
tends from the parallel of 42° north to the head of the Californian 
Gulf, or Sea of Cortes, a distance of nearly seven hundred miles, 
having a breadth ranging from one to two hundred miles, giving an 
area of more than one hundred thousand square miles. This region 
is traversed by two large navigable rivers, the Sacramento from the 
north, and the San Joaquin from the south. These two streams 
meet, emptying together into the bay of San Francisco. The val- 
ley through which they flow is fertile and well watered,—capable 
of sustaining a very dense population. It abounds in game, such 
as bears, deer, elk, and countless millions of water-fowls. (Grass 
and wild oats grow luxuriantly, furnishing abundant sustenance to 
vast herds of cattle and horses, the former of which have hitherto 
constituted the wealth of the country. The climate is one of sur- 
passing beauty and loveliness,—quite equal in fact to the boasted 
serenity of Italy. In the southern portion, the tropical fruits, figs, 
oranges, lemons, and olives can be cultivated with success; the 
olives, in particular, being reported as superior to those of the 


Mediterranean. 


The northern portion is finely adapted to the 


growth of grain; the yield per acre being much greater than that 
of the Atlantic portion of the continent. For nessly a hundred 


years this country has been in possession of the Hispano-Ameri- 
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cans, having first been occupied by the Jesuits, who established 
missions from San Diego to San Francisco. These intelligent, en- 
terprising priests established an influence over the native Indians, 
and employed them in the cultivation of the soil, or the care of their 
herds of cattle, the hides and tallow of which constituted their main 
article of traffic with the occasional vessel which visited the coast. 
The entire scope of country, from one mission to the other, was 
claimed by the fathers, who rigidly excluded all adventurers. When 
Mexico revolted from Spain, the Jesuits fell under the displeasure 
of the rapacious government, which was anxious to find a pretext 
for possessing itself of the rich lands and immense herds belonging 
to the missions. These once splendid establishments are now in 
ruins; the native Californians being too indolent to work for them- 
selves, and unable to maintain the influence established by the 
padres over the Aborigines. Many bold adventurers, attracted by 
the genial climate and fertile soil of the country, have from time to 
time established themselves in California, improving the advantages 
overlooked or despised by the natives. They have accumulated 
great wealth by opening plantations, and rearing herds of cattle and 
horses. By that ready wit and cool courage in which they were so 
far superior to the ignorant and vaporing inhabitants of the country, 
they maintained their possessions through all the dissensions and 
revolutions which continually agitate a Mexican government. There 
is no doubt that within a few years, even without the intervention 
of our government, California would have ceased to be an integral 
portion of the Mexican Republic. 

But the agricultural resources of California are not what gives it 
its great value. Ever since the discovery of the western world by 
Columbus, the great problem has been to find a shorter route to 
Asia than the long boisterous voyage around the Cape of Good 
Hope. In pursuit of this passage, navigators have in vain explored 
the Arctic Ocean, and the project has long been virtually abandoned. 
In our opinion the accomplishment of this great desideratum has 
been reserved for the great American Republic. A continuous line 
of railroad will, at no distant day, render the American continent 
the highway for the commerce of Asia and Europe. Hitherto we 
have had no point on the Pacific suitable for the terminus of this 
great work. Oregon was too far north, and possessed no good har- 
bour; but now we have possession, in a suitable latitude, of one 
of the most magnificent harbours in the world. In this connexion 
it may be well to offer a few general reflections touching the com- 
mercial capacities of this region. The port of San Diego, in the 
extreme southern portion of upper California, has a fine harbour, 
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and will, in the course of time, be the dépot of a large trade. Far- 
ther up the coast, Monterey has a beautiful and tolerably safe har- 
bour, surrounded by a rich country. But the great commercial 
emporium, not only of California but of the Pacific, will be doubtless 
located on the magnificent bay of San Francisco. The entrance to 
this great harbour is little more than a mile in width, in the narrow- 
est part, and is therefore easy of defence. When once fairly within 
the port, the navigator finds a harbour not only perfectly secure, 
but of immense extent,—having a breadth of thirty-five miles, and 
a length of seventy.. In short, it possesses space enough for all the 
navies of the world to ride at anchor. Into this bay débouche the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin, thus making this bay the natural 
dépét of the trade of the interior. Should the project of a railroad 
to the Pacific be accomplished, (of which we have no doubt,) San 
Francisco must be its western terminus. Further, the scientific 
navigator knows that the nearest route from the Pacific ports of 
South America to China is along the coast of California, and by the 
Alentian Islands. Although on a plane map this is not apparent, 
any one may satisfy himself of its truth, by measuring the distance 
on a globe with a string. ‘Thus will this great city become not only 
the dépét of the interior trade, but the head-quarters of the com- 
merce of the Pacific. Although we may incur the risk of being 
called enthusiastic, we will hazard the prediction that the man is 
now born who will live to see a mighty city on this splendid bay. 
And the beautiful valleys, which are now the homes of roaming 
savages and wild beasts, will be enlivened by handsome villages, 
beautiful gardens, and stately mansions. Under the enlightened 
sway of the Anglo-Americans the wilderness shall be made to 
rejoice and blossom as the rose. 

Lieutenant Emory pursued a different route to California from 
the one undertaken by Mr. Bryant. From Fort Leavenworth, in 
the neighbourhood of Independence, he followed the usual trail of 
the Santa Fé traders, which of course lies south of the road to the 
South Pass, though differing from it but little in its topographical 
features. After leaving the ancient and celebrated city of Santa 
Fé, the party passed down the Rio Bravo del Norte some two hun- 
dred miles, and thence across the “dividing ridge” that separates 
it from the Gila, a tributary of the Colorado of the gulf of California. 
On the head waters of the Rio Bravo and the Gila, are mountains 
that overlook the States of New Mexico, Chihuahua, and Sonora. 
These mountains are the homes of the Navajas and Apaches, who 
thence sweep like destructive tornadoes over the valleys and plains 
beneath, carrying off in their terrible forays the flocks, herds, women 
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and children of the terror-stricken, pusillanimous Mexicans. For 
ages have these fierce warriors pursued, unchecked, this predatory 
warfare; but one now trembles for their future fortune. It will cost 
them dear to learn that the Anglo-Americans are a different people 
from the feeble, mongrel race they have so long plundered with im- 
punity. They have yet to learn that an incursion upon our people 
will not only terminate disastrously for them on the plain, but will 
resuit in their being pursued to their mountain homes, and driven 
from their fastnesses whence they have so often descended to spread 
terror and desolation over the country beneath. These tribes, and 
particularly the Navajas, differ in many points from the Indians 
inhabiting the plains farther north and east. ‘To them the name of 
Montezuma is familiar; and their bitter hostility to the Spaniards 
seems to date as far back as the conquest by Cortes. Whether 
they are the descendants of the Aztecs, a name with which they 
do not appear to be familiar, it is impossible at this late period 
to determine; but their superior civilization, as well as their 
warlike, independent character, would seem to indicate such a 
descent. 

The region watered by the Gila has heretofore been, to a great 
extent, a terra incognita ; the descriptions we have had of it being 
merely the confused and uncertain reports of trappers or adventu- 
rers who have had the hardihood to make their way through the 
dangerous country of the Navajas, allured by the beaver inhabiting 
its waters, or the mineral treasures reported to exist in its moun- 
tains and streams. Many romantic stories have been from time to 
time circulated concerning the country watered by this stream. It 
has been reported to be inhabited by a people equal in civilization 
to those who dwelt in the famous valley of Tenochtitlan. Its streams 
were reported to run over sands rich in gold. Lieut. Emory gives 
a description of ruins which he saw on his route, which are possibly 
the work of a people superior in intelligence to the present occu- 
pants of the country. There are at present inhabiting the region 
watered by the Gila, two tribes of Indians, hitherto little known to 
the whites, who are really agreeable and interesting people. These 
are the Pimas and Coco Maricopas. They subsist by agriculture ; 
having a disinclination for war, not because they lack the necessary 
courage and skill, for they are more than a match for the Apaches, 
who make occasional forays into their country, for the purpose of 
driving off their cattle, horses, and mules. They are nominally 
subject to the Mexican authorities, but are in effect independent. 
In their country are found the ruins before mentioned, concerning 
the origin of which, however, they can give no satisfactory account. 
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The traveller may be amused with all kinds of improbable and ab- 
surd traditions; but can acquire no information that would tend to 
solve the mystery which appears to envelop the history of. the race 
formerly inhabiting this singular and sequestered valley. The ruins 
that meet the eye of the traveller, inform him of little that is satis- 
factory, or that would serve to demonstrate the degree of advance- 
ment in the arts to which they had attained. Heaps of broken 
pottery, the remains of the first of the arts of a civilized people, are 
the only vestiges now met with in these ruins. 

It has been long reported that the streams which empty into the 
Gila were rich in gold, and that copper and silver abounded in the 
neighbouring mountains. Lieut. Emory places much faith in these 
reports. He met with specimens of the two latter metals, and ob- 
tained authentic information of the existence of the first in the chan- 
nel of the Prierte, a tributary of the Gila. 

The agricultural capacities of this region are very insignificant. 
The soil is parched and sterile; yielding, unless irrigated, but little 
remuneration to the labour of the husbandman. The vegetation is 
scanty; consisting principally of the acacia and mezquite, inter- 
mingled with endless varieties of the cactus, which here seems to 
have reached its perfection of development. There is no game, save 
a few quails and mountain goats: in short, unless the reports of the 
mineral wealth of the country should be confirmed by further explo- 
rations, there seems to be a probability that the Navajas, Apaches, 
Pimas, and Coco Maricopas, will forever remain in undisturbed 
possession of this region, which seems to be only fitted for the resi- 
dence of a primitive or nomadic people. The following extract from 
the report of Lieut. Emory will serve to demonstrate this, and 
incidentally shed some light on a question which is at present ex- 
citing much interest in the mind of every American :— 


“The country from the Arkansas to this point, (the confluence of the Colo- 
rado and Gila,) more than twelve hundred miles, in its adaptation to agricul- 
ture, has peculiarities which must forever stamp itself upon the population 
which inhabits it. [Rather bad syntax, Mr. Lieutenant.] All of North Mex- 
ico, Chihuahua, Sonora, and the Californias, as far north as the Sacramento, 
are, as far as the best information goes, the same in the physical character of 
its surface, and differ but little in climate or products. [Bad syntax again, 
and a mistake, so far as California is concerned. See Fremont’s Geographical 
Memoir.) In no part of this vast tract can the rains from heaven be relied 
upon, to any extent, for the cultivation of the soil. The earth is destitute of 
trees, and in great part also of any vegetation whatever. 

“ A few feeble streams flow in different directions from the great mountains, 
which in many places traverse this region. These streams are separated, 
sometimes by plains, and sometimes by mountains, without water and without 
vegetation, and may be called deserts, so far as they perform any useful part 
in the sustenance of animal life. [Really this is enough to set one’s teeth on 
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edge. Our topographical friend, where did you get such extravagant notions 
of English grammar ?] 

‘“‘ The cultivation of the earth is therefore confined to those narrow strips of 
land which are witliin the level of the waters of the streams, and wherever 
practised in a community with any success, or to any extent, involves a degree 
of subordination and absolute obedience to a chief, repugnant to the habits of 


our people. . 
“The chief who directs the time and the quantity of the precious irrigating 


water must be implicitly obeyed by the whole community. A departure 
from his orders, by the waste of water, or unjust distribution of it, or neglect 
to make the proper embankments, may endanger the means of subsistence of 
many people. He must therefore be armed with power to punish promptly 
and immediately. 

“The profits of labour are too inadequate for the existence of negro slavery. 
Slavery, as practised by the Mexicans, under the form of peonage, which 
enables their master to get the services of the adult while in the prime of life, 
without the obligation of rearing him in infancy, supporting him in old age, or 
maintaining his family, affords no data for estimating the profits of slave 
labour, as it exists in the United States. 

“No one who has ever visited this country, and who is acquainted with the 
character and value of slave-labour in the United States, would ever think of 
bringing his own slaves here with any view to profit; much less would he 
purchase slaves for such a purpose. Their labour here, if they could be re- 
tained as slaves, among peons, nearly of their own colour, would never repay 
the cost of transportation, much less the additional purchase money.” 


Lieut. Emory’s report is valuable, inasmuch as it furnishes infor- 
mation of a hitherto imperfectly explored region; but it is rather 
carelessly written, and we miss that fulness of detail and accuracy 
of observation which invest with such an interest and value the 
inimitable reports of Col. Fremont. It is, however, but just to re- 
mark, that the observations detailed in this report were made during 
a military journey, which furnished but scanty opportunity for 
accurate or extended explorations. 

At the time of the visits of Mr. Bryant and Lieut. Emory, the 
existence of gold on the Sacramento and its tributaries was unknown ; 
although we are informed by Mr. Bryant that he fell in with an old 
mountain trapper, who declared that he knew the localities of mines 
of gold and mercury, and a mountain of pure sulphur. The recent 
discovery of the gold region has entirely changed the aspect of 
affairs in California. The tide of emigration which hitherto tended 
principally to Oregon, now flows in one uninterrupted stream to 
California; and, as the public mind seems now to be wholly intent 
on the gold region, it is desirable to furnish, as far as possible, au- 
thentic information concerning it. This is difficult to do, without, on 
the one hand, being imposed upon by the exaggerated reports natu- 
rally set afloat, or, on the other hand, by the incredulity which such 
reports are liable to engender in the minds of prudent persons. 

The gold mines were first discovered during the year 1848. The 
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discovery was accidentally made during the excavation of a mill- 
race; it was for a short time kept secret, but was of course soon 
bruited abroad. Up to the latest dates from California, the precious 
mineral had been found on several of the tributaries of the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin, principally on the former. So far as we 
have learned the result of explorations, the gold district extends 
from 374° to 40° north; and from the Sierra Nevada to the coast 
range. The principal diggings are upon Feather River, and the 
Rio de las Americanas, tributaries of the Sacramento from the east. 
In August, 1848, Col. Mason estimated the number of gold-diggers, 
including Indians and Californians, at four thousand; and the pro- 
ceeds of their labours at that time as from $40,000 to $50,000 per 
diem. Since that time many have repaired thither from the United 
States, Mexico, South America, and Europe. So that before the 
close of the mining season, the number was largely increased. As 
may be supposed, the discovery of this treasure totally revolutionized 
the business of the country. Soldiers deserted their barracks, sail- 
ors eloped from their vessels, clerks, merchants, mechanics, gentle- 
men, servants, vaqueros,—all took up the line of march for the banks 
of the modern Pactolus ;—none who could go remained behind. The 
instruments used for obtaining the gold were rude and clumsy; and, 
by the methods pursued, it is probable that not one-half of the metal 
was eliminated from the soil. The average yield was stated as from 
one to two ounces per day, to each man. Such a sudden influx of 
wealth, of course, quite intoxicated a majority of the adventurers, 
who very forcibly illustrated the truth of the homely old proverb, 
“a fool and his money are soon parted.” The heretofore naked In- 
dian flaunted in all the bravery of flame-coloured calico or scarlet 
strouding, while a large proportion of the other adventurers wasted 
their wages in aguardiente, or at monté. For a while all went 
pleasantly enough. While there was room for all, and no one had 
amassed any great amount of treasure, there was little inducement 
to dishonesty or violence; but this condition of things could not 
long endure. Many, unfortunate in their own operations, became 
envious of the good fortune of their neithbours: the unsettled state 
of the country, and the uncertainty of justice, presented to the ill- 
disposed a great temptation to dishonesty and plunder. A mixed 
population of Mexicans, Indians, and Americans, could not, under 
the evil influence of avarice, long remain at peace: accordingly, we 
were not astonished to hear that theft and murder were becoming 
frequent. This seems to be the natural tendency of things in the 
gold mines. On the approach of winter, the majority of the miners 
left the scene of operations,—the prudent and thrifty to make suit- 
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able disposal of their earnings, and others to dispose of them in 
- gambling or riotous living. We have no doubt that San Francisco 
presented during the last winter scenes of rioting and debauchery, 
fully equal to those enacted by the conquistadors of old Spain. 

It is difficult to determine the amount of gold already obtained 
from the placers of California during the first season. ‘The most 
reliable estimate we have seen is that of Capt. Folsom, of the U. 8. 
Army. He computes the amount at three millions of dollars. 
Supposing that five thousand men were engaged in procuring this 
amount, there would result an average of six hundred dollars to each 
person; and as many are known to have procured a much larger 
sum than this, the natural inference is, that quite a large proportion 
of the operatives were unsuccessful. When we add to this, that 
supplies of every description were exorbitantly high, it occurs to us 
that the speculation was, for many, a disastrous one. With the tide 
of emigration now flowing to the Pacific, the number who will resort 
to the gold mines during the present year may possibly be swelled 
to fifty thousand. Making proper allowance for the improvements 
that will be made in the mining operations, the returns for the next 
year may possibly reach fifty millions. ‘This estimate, however, is 
subject to many contingencies. At present it is impossible to form 
any opinion as to the amount of gold to be obtained from the placers, 
or how long they will continue to be productive. As yet the mining 
operations have been conducted in a very rude manner; but as mer- 
cury is found in great quantities in the country, and persons who 
are practical mineralogists will resort to the mines, we may expect 
to learn during the present year their true value. 

As thousands are now flocking to the gold mines, it may not be 
amiss to offer some suggestions as to the natural history of that 
mineral, and the difficulties to be encountered in the search for it. 
Gold is almost always found in one of two situations ;—either in the 
form of veins, as other metals, or in alluvial deposits and the beds 
of streams. ‘The rocks in which it is found belong to the class of 
primary and volcanic formations; the metal itself being very fre- 
quently found in contact with quartz. The veins are usually very 
small and tortuous. It is readily understood that the metal in this 
situation is of less value, and that mining operations undertaken for 
the purpose of procuring it, will be less profitable. The primary 
and voleanic rocks are of extreme hardness, and to separate the gold 
from the matrix, it is necessary to reduce to powder the rocks in 
which it is imbedded. When we consider that quartz is inferior in 
hardness only to the diamond, it is easily comprehended that the 
expenditure is often greater than the returns will justify. Again; 
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“all is not gold that glitters :’—one of the minerals most frequently 
found in gold localities is sulphuret of iron, or iron pyrites. This 
ore, in external characteristics, so nearly resembles the precious 
metal, as to be mistaken for it by the inexperienced. Every sci- 
entific man is liable to be called upon by ignorant persons of his 
neighbourhood to analyze specimens which they are confident must 
be gold ore of extraordinary purity: they are only to be satisfied 
of their mistake by seeing the supposed precious mineral disappear 
in the crucible, or under the blowpipe, leaving behind only a brown 
mass of iron rust and a strong odour of brimstone. So common is 
this occurrence, that this ore has received the more expressive than 
euphonious title of “fool’s gold.” 

With regard to the origin of gold in the beds of streams, or in 
alluvial deposits, there is much discussion. Some contend that it 
results from the disintegration of rocks containing gold, by the com- 
bined agency of air and moisture ;—the gold being brought down 
with sand by the mountain torrents, and deposited in the beds of the 
streams. ‘his theory is very plausible; but there is an objection to 
it. Such deposits are frequently circumscribed; which, one would 
think, would not be the case were the metal brought down by the 
streams. In the latter case, the nearer the fountain head of the 
stream, the richer would be the deposit. Observation, however, 
has demonstrated that such is not by any means constantly the case. 
Gold may be found along the bed of a stream, within certain limits, 
while higher up, or lower down, the deposit suddenly ceases to be 
observed. In these deposits, or placers, as they are termed by the 
Mexicans, (a word derived originally, we suppose, from the Latin 
placeo,) are the localities where gold-digging may be pursued with 
advantage. But even here there are difficulties to be encountered. 
There are sources of fallacy similar to the one above adverted to, 
and the drudgery of gold-washing is irksome in the extreme; in- 
volving not only a large amount of disagreeable toil, but a great risk 
of health, and a great sacrifice of comfort. When we add to this the 
desperate character of many of the adventurers who flock to the gold 
region, preferring to obtain wealth by cutting throats, rather than 
the slower process of washing sand, we have a picture of the gold- 
hunter’s life which appears to us neither pleasant nor enviable. 

It is due to the uninitiated to remark, that the accounts of the 
wealth to be obtained from the gold mines are always, whether inten- 
tionally or not, exaggerated. It should not be lost sight of, that 
those who write home such florid accounts of these treasures, con- 
stitute but an insignificant fraction of the population of the mining 
district. The acute, intelligent man resorts to the placers, and with 
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his practical knowledge of the business, perhaps soon amasses a 
fortune. He straightway writes home a glowing description of his 
success, thus stimulating the cupidity of hundreds of others, who 
learn only his good fortune, but not the causes on which that good 
fortune was dependent. On the other hand, the man of limited 
information, who does not know gold when he sees it, is unfortunate 
in his operations, throws down his implements in disgust, and curses 
his luck, as he terms it, when the anathema should be expended 
only on his ignorance, and his inconsiderateness in entering upon a 
business for which he was not qualified. He, of course, does not 
write letters home,—and he belongs to the class which constitutes the 
large majority. In conclusion, we commend to the perusal of our 
gold-hunting friends some of the mythological fables of ancient 
Greece. The son of the Thunderer, when sent to obtain the golden 
apples, was warned by the wise Prometheus that it were better he 
should send Atlas for them, and sustain the heavens in his stead; 
thus forcibly illustrating the difficulty of the enterprise, which in- 
volved a combat with the hundred-headed serpent that guarded the 
treasures. When Jason went to Colchis.to fetch the golden fleece, 
in addition to the hardships of the voyage, he was required to tame 
the brazen-footed bulls which blew flames from their throats, sow 
the dragon’s teeth which sprang up armed foes behind him, and even 
then was compelled to avail himself of the sorcerer’s art, to soothe 
to sleep the restless dragon that defended the object of his desire. 

In view of the sudden influx of the precious metals from Califor- 
nia, many have indulged in speculations as to the result, upon the 
commercial and monetary affairs of the world. It has been urged 
by some that the effect will be to so reduce the value of gold and sil- 
ver, as to work an entire revolution in business, and produce com- 
mercial revulsions that will convulse the world. We profess to have 
no such anticipations. San Francisco is destined to be the dépot 
of one of the largest trades in the world. The commercial opera- 
tions of the Pacific; now in their infancy, are destined to swell into 
an importance and magnificence of which the present generation can 
form no adequate conception. The transaction of this commerce 
will require vast sums of the precious metals as representatives of 
value; and Providence, who adapts means to exigencies in the affairs 
of men, has placed the treasure where, in the order of things, so 
large a portion of it will be required. How many millions will be 
absorbed in the erection of the splendid cities that are to embellish 
the Pacific coast? What will be the cost of building the most splen- 
did commercial marine the world ever beheld? Who can estimate 
the amount to be carried abroad to exchange for the precious com- 
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modities of India and China? How much will be required to open 
the connexion between the Atlantic and Pacific? How many lines 
of railroad are needed in various sections of our country, which can- 
not be constructed for want of money? How many resources of our 
western States, which are now undeveloped, await only the stimulus 
of gold to unfold themselves, and add largely to the prosperity of 
our common country? Considering the rate at which human enter- 
prise is progressing, we cannot see, that were the specie of the world 
to increase a hundred millions annually,—which is doubtless more 
than the mines of California will ever yield,—any deleterious re- 
sult would follow; and even should our currency become inflated, 
we have all confidence that the ingenuity of man will devise a re- 
medy for even an excess of ready money; an evil, by the way, irom 
which the world has never yet suffered. ‘The sudden influx of wealth 
1s, however, a subject pregnant with interest to the philanthropist 
and moralist. ‘The reflective man, who considers the stupendous 
strides which the arts and sciences have made and are daily making, 
cannot fail to see that important changes are being wrought by these 
means, in the moral and social condition of the world. Through 
the agency of steam, England and France are, as it were, at our 
doors. By means of the electric telegraph, Boston and New- 
Orleans, New-York and St. Louis, can converse at all hours of the 
day. At no distant day our ears will be greeted by the clattering 
of the locomotive down the slopes of the Rocky Mountains, and the 
subjects of the Celestial Empire will have become our immediate 
neighbours. What is to be the consequence of this marvellous series 
of changes, this bringing into close contact all the members of the 
human family, hitherto so widely separated? Are nations to become 
the participants of the vices or virtues of those with whom they are 
to be brought into contact? Is the chain of enterprise and improve- 
ment, which is binding us together, to be the instrument of the 
degradation or the elevation of humanity? The ultimate result of 
these continued revolutions in human affairs depends, in a great 
measure, upon the infiuence which the Church may be able to exer- 
cise. If the world become wiser without being better, if nations 
increase in wealth without advancing in virtue, all reason and 
experience teach us that society will be the worse for its ad- 
vancement. Science is the younger sister of religion, and wealth, 
in its broad sense, is the child of science; and a harmony of the 
three constitutes the elements of human happiness: but trea- 
sure without knowledge is poor, and knowledge without virtue 
is a curse. We have strong confidence that the gigantic strides 
which science and wealth are now making, can and will be made, 
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under the direction of the Church, the means oi spreading Scrip- 
tural holiness over lands now sitting in the region and shadow of 
death. The ship, the steamer, and the emigrant train, which carry 
out the gold-digger and his implements, will also be freighted with 
the ministers of Christ and the sacred Scriptures. The stately 
vessel that bounds over the billows of the Pacific, will bear on her 
bosom not only the glittering wealth of the mines, but the priceless 
treasures of truth and salvation. O that the Church may arouse to 
the sense of the rapidly increasing responsibilities that are devolving 
upon her, and discharge with zeal the great mission allotted to her. 

Although we have said above, that we had no anticipation that 
the wealth of California would unsettle the affairs of the world, we 
fear its effect on ourselves. We should grieve to see our people 
become a nation of treasure-hunters. It is not an employment com- 
patible with the renown and dignity of the great Anglo-Saxon race. 
The attentive student of American history cannot fail to note the 
well-marked moral idiosyncrasies which distinguished the three 
great European races who overran and appropriated the continent 
discovered by the Genoese navigator. The dreamy and imaginative 
Spaniard saw in the new world the realization of those magnificent 
fancies and gorgeous splendours which clustered about El Dorado. 
In perspective were presented a climate more genial than his own 
beloved Andalusia; wealth surpassing the treasures of Grenada; 
serfs obsequious as the slaves of the eastern despots; forms of fe- 
male loveliness bewitching and voluptuous as the houries of Maho- 
met’s paradise. In such pictures the imagination of the Spaniard 
revelled without restraint; and for the realization of his dreams he 
braved with unflinching courage the dangers of the ocean, and the 
pestilential malaria of the tropical forests,—fighting at every turn 
with the hostile savages who swarmed in his path, and climbing 
with untiring energy over the snow-crowned mountains, at whose 
base lay the valleys containing the treasures that were to reward his 
exertions, and the-sparkling fountains that were to renew his ex- 
hausted physical energies. 

The Frenchman, on the other hand, sought for scenes where, un- 
restrained by laws, and unincumbered by domestic cares, he might 
pass a life of uninterrupted gayety and merriment,—his ears greeted 
by the bleating of flocks, the murmur of the waterfall, and the in- 
spiriting tones of his beloved violin. 

Totally different were the aims and feelings of the Anglo-Saxon. 
With him wealth was a secondary consideration; while the inaction 
and frivolities of an Arcadian paradise he thoroughly despised. He 
sought refuge from oppressive legislation——a home where he might 
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enjoy civil and religious rights which his own country denied him. 
He sought, not freedom from law, but from oppression; he brought 
with him the institutions of his own country,—being desirous to im- 
prove rather than abandon them. He loved his fatherland fervently 
and sincerely ;—its hills and dales were to him pleasant memories: 
and never, until driven by oppression, did he desire to sever him- 
self from the paternal government. He acquiesced cheerfully in the 
sentence of labour, and desired exemption from no toil that met 
with an adequate reward; contenting himself with slow gains, and 
gradual progression. ‘To us it seems, that to these peculiarities of 
moral temperament the British race is largely indebted for its su- 
periority over every other on the face of the earth. Inhabiting a 
country not highly favoured: by nature, with a climate proverbially 
capricious and disagreeable, this brave, acute, intelligent race ex- 
tended its empire to all points of the compass, and planted its insti- 
tutions in every quarter of the globe. ‘The Spaniard overran the rich 
provinces of Central and South America; and, disdaining to appre- 
ciate the rich vegetable productions which nature has bestowed with 
lavish magnificence on those fair regions, directed his labours only 
to the search for the mineral treasures which were hidden in the 
bowels of the earth, or the sands of the rivers.. The Briton, sailing 
along the coast, seized upon the territory despised by the gold- 
hunter, levelled the forest, planted his grains, rendered the roaring 
cataract his servant in manufactures, established his marine, whiten- 
ing every port with its sails, and not only surrounded himself with 
all the comforts that are associated with the Anglo-Saxon’s idea of 
home, but carried abroad his surplus products, bringing back in 
exchange the glittering treasures for which the Spaniard wasted his 
life in the rivers and mountains of the south. 

Let us for a few moments consider what have been the legitimate 
results of gold-hunting. What has been the fate of the nations 
which have abandoned themselves to the acquisition of sudden 
wealth? We will take Spain for example. At the period of the 
discovery of America, and for a short time subsequent, that country 
was at the zenith of power and magnificence. At home, the far- 
sighted policy of Ferdinand and Isabella had rendered her the most 
splendid kingdom of the Old World; while abroad, her colonies em- 
braced the richest portions of the globe. But, unfortunately for her, 
that wealth was the instrument of her ruin. Every argosy that 
came home laden with the treasures of Mexico and Peru, was a 
curse to the mother country. The swaggering bravo of Cadiz de- 
spised the meaner arts of industry when he beheld the ingots brought 
home from the New World; the honest, toiling artisan grew dissatis- 
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fied with his drudgery and scanty gains, when the glare of the pre- 
cious metals fell upon his astonished vision; the humble trader be- 
came disgusted with his limited operations when he walked down to 
the port, and beheld the noble Indiaman drop her anchor and dis- 
gorge wealth at which his imagination grew bewildered; the simple 
hind who had dwelt contented on the soil which had been tilled by 
his fathers, cursed the sterile ground, and longed to cross the mys- 
terious ocean which intervened between him and the land whose 
mountains were silver, whose streams ran over sands of pure gold, 
and pebbles more precious than the jewels of Golconda. ‘The eccle- 
siastic dreamed of naught but Ophir and the golden days of the wise 
king; the gentleman of education and refinement suffered his imagi- 
nation to run riot after the Golden Fleece and the apples of the 
Hesperides. “Ihe ruined spendthrift, who had wasted his patrimony 
in riotous living; the decayed noble, whose Castilian pride pre- 
vented him from engaging in any enterprise at home, to repair his 
fortune; the soldiers who had followed the splendid fortunes of the 
great Captain, and who were now turned out to work, steal, or 
starve, all flocked to the new El Dorado,—resolving to put forth every 
effort to redeem their fallen fortunes, hoping to return with sufficient 
wealth to enable them to vie in magnificence with the Marquis of 
Cadiz, or the Duke of Madeira. The result of such a condition of 
things may be readily imagined. Agriculture, manufactures, and the 
mechanic arts, those great elements of national wealth, languished, 
and were, to a great extent, abandoned. Public morals deteriorated ; 
commerce languished, and the kingdom, ruined by the wealth which 
poured in upon it, lost its high position amongst the powers of Eu- 
rope, and gradually, but certainly, sunk into insignificance. 
Meanwhile, what was the result of gold-hunting in that part of the 
New World whence were drawn these immense treasures? In North 
America Cortes overran the rich provinces of Mexico, where dwelt 
a great and brave people; and although, at this day, time has drawn 
a veil over many of the atrocities of the conquest, enough is still 
known to chill the blood with horror. ‘The fanatical cavalier who 
cut throats in the name of the most Holy Trinity, and abhorred the 
idolatrous customs of the Aztecs, immolated thousands of victims 
on the shrine of a demon far exceeding in cruelty the Mexican 
Huitzilopochtli; for of all the gods to whom men bow down, none is 
so near like the imbodiment of evil as Mammon. ‘The wise and 
ingenious people, whose arts had rendered their valley the most 
pleasant abode ever inhabited by man, were driven forth to find 
shelter in the rugged sierras, or forced to lead the lives of beasts of 
burden, in procuring for their rapacious conquerors the objects of 
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their accursed cupidity. The fair fields where grew in profusion 
the splendid products of the tropics, were desecrated and destroyed 
by a vulgar and ruthless soldiery, who saw no beauty in aught save 


silver or gold. 


The curse of a just God followed these atrocities. 


The great Spanish soldier, although far-sighted and sagacious, 
reaped the reward of his crimes in a life of discomfort and anxiety ; 
as he had oppressed those who had no means of redress, so he be- 
came in turn the object of oppression,—dying, if not broken-hearted, 
with the sense of great and unredressed wrongs rankling in his bo- 
som. ‘The cavaliers and soldiers who followed his fortunes, intoxi- 
cated by the sudden acquisition of vast wealth, indulged in the 
wildest excesses of gambling, rioting, and debauchery. The treasures 
for which they had performed. super-human toils glided from their 
possession, leaving them not only physically, but, what was far more 
to be deprecated, morally impoverished. The land where plenty 
smiled, and where peace “ waved her golden hair,” became the scene 
of factious turmoil, where murder and rapine rioted unchecked. 
Inflated with pride, the descendants of the conquerors, despising the 
feeble control of the home government, threw off the yoke and 
established a parody of the great northern republic. But the curse 
of avarice pursued them. At this day the wealth from the rich 
mines of Zacatecas and Guanajuato go principally to swell the 
coffers of other nations; while the impoverished descendants of Cor- 
tes and Montezuma, descending lower and lower in the scale of na- 
tional greatness, at length became a byword amongst all civilized 
nations, and are being gradually but surely overrun by the more 
hardy and virtuous races of the north. 

Away on the Pacific coast, south of the equator, dwelt a simple 
and happy race, under the paternal sway of the “children of the 
sun.” ‘Travellers yet look with astonishment on the stupendous re- 
mains of Peruvian civilization, and history abounds with descriptions 
of the glory and magnificence of ancient Cuzco. The simple subjects 
of the Incas lived in peace and happiness, cultivating their fields, or 
guarding their flocks of llamas on the slopes of the Andes. But 
alas! alas! gold existed in the sands of their rivers, and silver was 
found at Potosi; and from the Spanish settlement of Panama issued 
a horde of adventurers to desolate the fair regions of the south. Of 
all the deeds of human cruelty that have ever brought disgrace upon 
humanity, the blackest were those wrought upon the Peruvians. The 
guileless inhabitants were slaughtered like brutes in the shambles; 
the sacred Inca was put to a cruel and ignominious death; and 
through every imaginable iniquity did Pizarro and his associates 


arrive at the possession of the rich treasures which adorned the tem- 
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ple of the sun. But the curse pursued them. Having obtained the 
spoil, like savage beasts as they were, they entered into a deadly 
quarrel as to its division. Francisco Pizarro was assassinated at 
noonday, in his palace, in the midst of his ill-gotten gains, by the 
adherents of the brave Almagro, one of the best of the conquerors, 
whom he had first defrauded, and then murdered. Hernando Pizarro 
languished during twenty of the best years of his life in a dungeon 
of Castile, and came forth a ruined, broken-spirited man. Gonzalo 
Pizarro and his blood-thirsty comrade, Carbajal, taken in arms 
against their sovereign, met the ignominious doom of traitors. The 
men of inferior note wasted their blood and their treasures in the 
fierce feuds of their chiefs, or led dissolute, unhappy lives which too 
frequently terminated in petty brawls and disgraceful deaths. Even 
those who were so politic or fortunate as to be able to leave the 
New World, with the intention of spending the remnant of their 
days in their native land, quaked with terror on the voyage, lest their 
treasures might become the booty of the bloody pirates who swarmed 
in the Caribbean and the Gulf. : 

Amongst those heartless adventurers was one man distinguished 
by noble qualities, over whose melancholy fate history drops a tear. 
The noble and magnanimous Hernando de Soto unfortunately drank 
- too deeply of the prevailing spirit of his age. He too would found 
an empire, and find treasures to rival those of Cortes and Pizarro. 
Disembarking on the Gulf, he traversed the terrible swamps of 
Florida, Mississippi, and Arkansas; but no treasure rewarded the 
search. In lieu of the civilized Aztec, or the innocent Peruvian, he 
encountered the hardy, warlike Appalachian tribes, who dogged like 
blood-hounds the weary march of the unfortunate cavalier, through 
swamps, which, hideous of themselves, were rendered doubly so by 
clouds of mosquitoes, the ungainly, loathsome alligator, and by 
swarms of disgusting and venomous reptiles. At length, on the 
bank of the great Father of Waters, where the mournful cypress, 
clad in a gloomy drapery of moss, spreads its arms over the turbid 
waters which roll beneath, the unfortunate, toil-worn soldier laid 
himself down to die. He was buried in the mighty stream, lest the 
savages, learning the death of the man whom they most dreaded, 
should become encouraged to greater boldness in their attacks on 
his followers. We need not trace farther the history of this melan- 
choly, ill-starred expedition; it is doubtless familiar to our readers. 

We have selected these examples of the result of gold-hunting ;— 
the two former because they were successful beyond the most san- 
guine anticipations of those who projected the enterprise; the latter, 
because it furnishes an impressive illustration of the influence which 
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the successes of Cortes and Pizarro exerted over the mind of every 
Spaniard of the age. In our own opinion, the expedition of De Soto 
was, of the three, the least disastrous in its consequences. The 
splendid success of the crusades against Mexico and Peru, created 
in the hearts of the people a feverish restlessness which ultimately 
constituted an important cause of the degradation of the nation; 
while the unfortunate termination of the expedition to the Missis- 
sippi was calculated to teach mankind the important lesson, that the 
sudden acquisition of vast wealth was not only exceedingly perilous, 
but very uncertain. It would seem high time the world had learned 
that treasures are not always wealth; that what are called the pre- 
cious metals—which have of themselves comparatively little intrinsic 
value—are not the chief elements of a nation’s prosperity. Mexico 
and Peru, which, more than any other portions of the globe, abound 
in silver and gold, are proverbially weak and poverty-stricken. Even 
the mines which constitute their wealth are, to a great extent, under 
the control and management of foreigners. It has passed into a 
proverb in South America, that the man who discovers a gold 
mine is ruined; and that he who strikes on a vein of silver, does 
well to make no use of his discovery. 

The question arises, whether any nation, placed in the situation 
of the Spaniards, would have been affected in a similar manner. 
Our own opinion is in favour of the affirmative of this question. It 
is true that the religion of Rome had its influence, to some extent, 
over the motives and actions of the Spaniards; but the consequences 
resulting from their policy and conduct can be satisfactorily ac- 
counted for, without the introduction of this element. Avarice, un- 
fortunately, is confined to no particular race of men; when permitted 
to gain supremacy in the human mind, its mode of manifestation is 
much the same in the Goth and the Anglo-Saxon. If Cortes broiled 
the Aztec emperor, Warren Hastings tortured the eunuchs of the 
Munny Begum: if Pizarro slew the Peruvians because their Inca 
despised the Bible, the British commander warred with the Chinese 
because their emperor refused to allow the introduction of opium. 
The motive of action was the same in both cases, and that motive, 
whatever may have been the avowed one, was the thirst for gain. 
Let us not hope, therefore, that if we, like Spain, give ourselves 
up to the demon of avarice, we shall escape a similar fate. Like 
causes produce like effects. Let us beware that the vast accession 
of wealth about to flow in upon us from California, does not corrupt 
our morals, derange our commerce, cripple our manufactures, and 
ruin our agriculture. 

In view of the present state of things, it is very desirable to know 
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the best route to California. Many roads have been followed, each 
of course having its advocates. ‘The principal routes heretofore 
followed are, 1st, the old road via the South Pass and Fort Hall, 
on the southern end of the Salt Lake; 2d, the old Spanish trail by 
Santa Fé and Abiquin; 3d, the route taken by Lieut. Emory; 
4th, the road through Sonora; 5th, from Corpus Christi via Saltillo ; 
6th, by Vera Cruz and the city of Mexico, to Mazatlan; 7th, via 
Cape Horn; 8th, across the isthmus of Panama. We apprehend 
that the first of these roads will for some time continue to be the 
favourite one with those removing with wagons or families. It is 
the best known, having been thoroughly described by persons who 
have traversed it. From Independence to Fort Laramie, which is 
considerably more than one-fourth of the journey, the road traverses 
the great plains, which furnish abundance of sustenance for the ani- 
mals, with wood and water generally sufficient for the wants of the 
emigrants. From the South Pass much of the road is rough, but 
not ‘impassable for wagons. We understand that in addition to the 
fort already at Grand Island, on the Platte, the government will 
establish military posts at Fort Laramie, and in the neighbourhood 
of Fort Hall. These will render the road more secure from Indian 
depredations, and enable the government to afford succour to such 
as are in distress from sickness, the loss of their animals, or any 
other cause. ‘T'o those who wish to go by Santa Fe, we beg leave 
to recommend the route followed by Mr. Gregg, and described in 
his “Commerce of the Prairies;” this, as nearly as we recollect, 
followed the south fork of the Canadian, as far up as the Angos- 
turas. Those who wish to go by this route can start from Fort 
Smith, on the Arkansas, by the 1st of April; as at that time the 
grass in that latitude is quite as far advanced as it is at Independ- 
ence a month later. Emigrants could thus reach Santa Fe in good 
season. ‘They could there either afford time fully to recruit their 
weary animals, or exchange them for fresh ones with which to tra- 
verse the rough’ canons and sterile plains of the Gila. It must be 
borne in mind, that a part of this route is impracticable for wagons; 
but to a company of mounted men, who have robust health and good 
constitutions, it presents many attractions. The traveller on this 
journey will pass through the country of the Cumanches and Na- 
vajas ; but will probably run no more risk of injury from them, than 
from the Pawnees and Sioux on the northern route. We are free 
to confess that we prefer either the route by the South Pass or the 
Gila to either of those through Mexico, both on the score of econo- 
my and safety. ‘Travelling in Mexico is exorbitantly expensive, 
and the roads are proverbially unsafe. If a party goes in numbers 
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sufficient to protect itself from the /adrones, the jealousy of the local 
authorities is excited, and the travellers are subjected to many petty 
annoyances. Besides this, those who go by way of Mazatlan or 
San Blas, depending on making their way thence by sea, incur the 
hazard of detention in a sickly, expensive place. We presume there 
are very few who will prefer the voyage by Cape Horn. Unless it 
could be made in a stanch steamer, it seems to us more comfortless 
and dangerous than any other. During the present rush of emigra- 
tion, the route by the isthmus of Panama is an exceedingly disa- 
greeable one; yet it presents so great an advantage in the compara- 
tive shortness of the time necessary to accomplish the journey, that 
it is fast superseding all the others. 

It should not be disguised, however, that the travellers to Cali- 
fornia will have to encounter many hardships_on any of the proposed 
routes. ‘Those who go by land will be more or less annoyed by 
attempted depredations on the part of the Indians, or from the loss 
of their animals by straying or fatigue. It would certainly be awk- 
ward to be left half-way between Fort Laramie and Independence, 
with a broken-down wagon and no oxen or mules. It is true that 
when a company is on the way, no one should be left in a destitute 
condition; but each one must provide for himself, because much 
delay might be fraught with danger to the entire company. It must 
further be recollected, that a long, toilsome journey, if it develops 
some of the better traits of humanity, also brings out the baser ones, 
as any one who has attempted it can testify. Many scenes of vio- 
lence and brutality are annually enacted amongst the emigrants 
on the plains. It is not our purpose, in making these remarks, to 
deter any one from undertaking the enterprise; but to give a faith- 
ful detail of the difficulties to be encountered. It is too much the 
custom of writers to present only the bright side of the picture, 
omitting the dark shading of difficulty and danger; thus deluding 
many into attempting an enterprise to which their powers are by no 
means adequate. 

We here take our leave of this interesting subject, with something 
akin to regret that our limits forbid a greater fulness of detail. 
There are many topics not even glanced at in this article, that are 
full of interest to the philanthropist and the patriot. The condition 
of the Californian aborigines is a theme fruitful of reflection; the 
spread of Scriptural piety amongst the scarcely less benighted Cali- 
fornians, is a matter that should early engage the most strenuous 
effort of the Church. But we must close by expressing the hope 
and prayer that our readers, and the Christian Church at large, may 
speedily be deeply impressed with the importance of laying broad 
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and deep the foundation of Christ’s kingdom in the mighty nation 
now springing up on the Pacific coast. 





The foregoing article was prepared more than a year ago; but cir- 
cumstances at that time unforeseen by the writer, have delayed its 
publication until the present time. It is well known that since that 
date extraordinary changes have taken place in California. A na- 
tion has grown up in a year; and every mail brings us tidings of 
which the truth is the most remarkable feature. Never in the annals 
of the world was a parallel case seen. The wildest extravagances 
of Arabian fiction are stale and common-place, compared with the 
unadorned truthful reports which have reached us from California. 
Aladdin rubbed his wonderful lamp, and straightway a palace reared 
itself before him ;—the sand of the Sacramento was shaken in a 
basin, and cities and villages sprang up as it were in a single night. 
We have scarcely time to recover from the surprise of one piece of 
intelligence, before our credulity is taxed to the utmost with one 
more extravagant. First it was dust, then grains; the grains in- 
creased to pennyweights, the pennyweights to ounces, and the ounces 
to pounds: who will dare to assert that the pounds will not increase 
to tons? 

Under this aspect of affairs, it would at first sight appear that the 
foregoing article should have been essentially modified, if not totally 
re-written; and this was, at one time, the intention of the writer: 
but, after further reflection, the idea was abandoned. The arrange- 
ments of this journal are such, that a complete summary of the con- 
dition of affairs on such a subject as California, at the date of publi- 
cation, is out of the question. It is therefore deemed best to publish 
the article as written, first, as a contribution to the history of Cali- 
fornia; and, second, as showing the impressions created in the minds 
of men by the remarkable condition of affairs in that distant region : 
for although many-will doubtless disagree with the writer in his 
opinions, it is more than probable there are many others who have 
deduced similar conclusions from the same premises. How far our 
predictions have been already verified, our readers can judge; 
how accurately we have judged of future events, time alone can 
determine. 

We design, in conclusion, to present our readers a very brief 
summary of the present condition of matters in California; not as a 
matter of news to them, but in order that they may have important 
information in a shape better adapted for preservation than the 
newspapers of the day. There have been already taken from the 
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mines from fifty to seventy millions of dollars. Of this amount a 
large proportion—perhaps two-thirds—has been carried away by 
foreigners. It is difficult to make an estimate on the amount that 
will be obtained during the present year. It may be fifty millions, 
it may be much more. The gold-bearing quartz of which we have 
latterly had information has not yet been thoroughly examined, 
or its value definitely determined. New diggings are being 
discovered constantly, and any estimate that might seem reason- 
able now, may be rendered ridiculous by the arrival of the next 
steamer. 


A constitution has been formed and adopted, a State government 
organized, and, after a long struggle in Congress, the new State has 
been admitted into the Union, with a constitution prohibiting 
human slavery forever. The population of San Francisco is 
probably nearly fifty thousand, and its harbour is constantly 
crowded with shipping from all parts of the world. The emigra- 
tion to California during the present year will not probably fall 
short of a hundred thousand. There are now ten steamers plying 
from Panama to San Francisco,—thus rendering the voyage by 
the isthmus the most desirable route to the gold regions. ‘There is 
a steamer plying from Oregon to California, and three are running 
on the Sacramento and San Joaquin. It is in contemplation to es- 
tablish another line to China, via the Sandwich Islands. One of the 
most difficult matters still unsettled in California is the title to lands. 
Agriculture is now growing profitable, and many who went to dig 
gold, have turned their attention to cultivating the soil. The pecu- 
liar method of granting lands, under the Spanish and Mexican gov- 
ernments, renders our admirable system of survey and entry inap- 
plicable to a large portion of the country; and the carelessness with 
which records have been kept, together with the endless series of 
revolutions and confiscations with which the country has been here- 
tofore afflicted, has rendered it in a great many instances difficult, 
if not impossible, to trace titles with anything like certainty. Mr. 
Halleck, who was, and is still, we believe, Secretary of State, has 
applied himself with great acuteness and industry to this question, 
and we hope his researches may result in devising a mode of settling 
this very important matter. 

As may be well supposed, the standard of morals in California is 
not high; although grave crimes~are much less frequent than was 
anticipated. The Church has not been idle, as the following 
extract, clipped from the columns of the New-York Commercial 
Advertiser, will testify :— 
FourtuH SERIEs, Vou. I1.—42 
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“ CALIFORNIA WATCHMAN.—We have before us tlfe first number of this 
paper, published in San Francisco, April 1st, under the supervision of the Rev. 
Mr. Williams, of the First Presbyterian Church. It is a neat little sheet, and 
is, for the present, to be published once a month. The terms are fifty cents 
a number. 

The first page of this paper contains a list of the several churches in San 
Francisco, with their pastors, as follows :— 


First Baptist Church . . . . . «© «© + « « Rev. O. C. Wheeler. 
Trinity Church . . . . .. =... +. - Rev. ¥F.S. Mines. 
First Congregational Church. . . . . . . . « Rev. T. B. Hunt. 
Methodist Episcopal Church. . . . . . . . « Rev. W. Taylor. 
Roman Catholic Church i we BARS 
Grace Chapel. . . . . . ~~... + « + Rev. P. L. Ver Mehr. 


First Presbyterian Church . . . . . « . « © Rev. A. Williams. 





In the Roman Catholic Church there is service in the Spanish, French, and 
English. In all the other churches service on Sundays at 11 A. M., and 4 
and half-past 7 P. M. 

We find also notices of the following institutions:—San Francisco Bible 
Society ; Pacific Tract Society; Metiodist Book Concern; Bible Society of 
California, (Baptist;) Free School; Strangers’ Friend Society. 

Under the head of “ Protestant Churches in California,” in addition to those 
in San Francisco, we notice the following :— 


At Benicia, First Presbyterian Church, Rev. S. Woodbridge. 

At Monterey, Presbyterian, supplied by Rev. S. H. Willey, chaplain to the 
military post. 

At San Jose, Presbyterian Church, Rev. J. W. Douglass; Baptist Church, 
Rev. J. D. Briarly ; Methodist Episcopal Church, supplied by local ministers. 

At Sacramento, Methodist Episcopal Church, Rev. Mr. Owen; Congrega- 
tional Church, Rev. J. A. Benton; Baptist Church, Rev. J. Cook. 

At Stockton, Presbyterian Church, Rey. J. Wods; Methodist Episcopal, by 
local preachers. 


In addition to the ministers of our Church above mentioned, Rev. 
Mr. Sarber, of the Pittsburg Conference, has joined the California 
Mission, and many local preachers are engaged more or less actively 
in the work of the ministry; and their labours have been in many 
instances accompanied with good results. ‘The whole work is under 
the supervision of Rev. W. Roberts, the effective superintendent of 
the Oregon and California Mission Conference. And within the 
last month our Church has increased the number of her labourers 
within the bounds of that Conference by sending out five mission- 
aries, three of them with their families. Of these, the Rev. F. S. 
Hoyt was sent to Oregon, as Principal of the Oregon Institute, at 
Salem city; Rev. Edward Bannister to California, to found an 
Academy in that new State; and Rev. 8. Simonds, Rey. J. Flinn, 
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and Rev. M. C. Briggs, to join the Mission Conference, and enter 
the regular work as pastors. These ministers will increase the 
force of the Oregon and California Mission Conference to eighteen 
members. The Board of Managers have advised the superintend- 
ent of the Foreign Missions of the Church to appoint three other 
missionaries for the Pacific coast as soon as practicable. 

We have thus glanced hastily at the more important topics con- 
nected with California. A full detail would carry us far beyond our 
prescribed limits, and would, perhaps, be only a repetition of matters 
familiar to our readers. We therefore conclude with the hope that 
this article, if it possess no other value, may hereafter be interesting 
as a contribution to one of the most stirring and eventful chapters 
in the world’s history. 
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Art. VIL—SHORT REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


(1.) “ Elementary Sketches of Moral Philosophy, delivered at the Royal Institu- 
tion, in the Years 1804, 1805, and 1806. By the late Rev. Sypney Smita, 
M. A.” (New-York, Harper & Brothers: 12mo., 1850.) After a cursory glance 
at the table of contents prefixed to this volume, we turned again to the title- 
page, to see if we had read it aright. Here are lectures, or fragments of lectures, 
on Conception, on the Memory, on the Imagination, on Wit and Humour. 
What have they to do with Moral Philosophy ? Truly, nothing at all. Such, 
we venture to suppose, was the opinion of him to whose lot it fell to edit this 
volume, so long after the death of the lecturer. He speaks of them as “ Lec- 
tures on Moral (or Mental) Philosophy.” Whether he meant to synonymize 
the adjectives, or to imply a doubt as to which was the more appropriate, we 
cannot say. The lecturer, however, defines his own terms; and if, by any 
means, a hint might have been conveyed upon the title-page as to what the 
purchaser of the volume might expect, we should have no cause to object to 
this novel use of the word. It is moral philosophy, he tells us, in contradis- 
tinction to physical philosophy; and thus the phrase is made to “ include 
everything which relates to the human mind.” 

The volume is replete with good sense, forcibly expressed; and we are 
thankful that, although at the eleventh hour, Lord Jeffrey recanted the hasty 


judgment passed upon it when submitted to him in manuscript. We extract 
a few passages, a perusal of which may induce the reader to place the volume 
in his library. In his lecture on the conduct of the understanding he says :—~ 


“ The first thing to be done in conducting the understanding is precisely the same 
as in conducting the body,—to give it regular and copious supplies of food, to pre- 
vent that atrophy and marasmus of mind, which comes on from giving it no new 
ideas. It is a mistake equally fatal to the memory, the imagination, the powers of 
reasoning, and to every faculty of the mind, to think too early that we can live upon 
our stock of understanding,—that it is time to leave off business, and make use of 
the acquisitions we have already made, without troubling ourselves any further to 
add to them. It is no more possible for an idle man to keep together a certain 
stock of knowledge, than it is possible to keep together a stock of ice exposed to the 
meridian sun. Every day destroys a fact, a relation, or an inference; and the only 
method of preserving the bulk and value of the pile is by constantly adding to it. 

“The prevailing idea with young people has been, the incompatibility of labour 
and genius; and therefore, froni the fear of being thought dull, they have thought 
it necessary to remain ignorant. I have seen, at school and at college, a great 
many young men completely destroyed by having been so unfortunate as to pro- 
duce an excellent copy of verses. Their genius being now established, all that 
remained for them to do was, to act up to the dignity of the character; and as this 
dignity consisted in reading nothing new, in forgetting what they had already read, 
and in pretending to be acquainted with all subjects by a sort of off-hand exertion 
of talents, they soon collapsed into the most frivolous and insignificant of men.” 

_ “Jt would be an extremely profitable thing to draw up a short and well-authen- 
ticated account of the habits of study of the most celebrated writers with whose 
style of literary industry we happen to be most acquainted. It would go very far 
to destroy the absurd and pernicious association of genius and idleness, by showing 
them that the greatest poets, orators, statesmen, and historians,—men of the most 
brilliant and imposing talents,—have actually laboured as hard as the makers of 
dictionaries and the arrangers of indexes; and that the most obvious reason why 
they have been superior to other men is, that they have taken more pains than 
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other men. Gibbon was in his study every morning, winter and summer, at six 
o’clock ; Mr. Burke was the most laborious and indefatigable of human beings; 
Leibnitz was never out of his library; Pascal killed himself by study; Cicero nar- 
rowly escaped death by the same cause; Milton was at his books with as much 
regularity as a merchant or an attorney,—he had mastered all the knowledge of 
his time; so had Homer. Reaffaelle lived but thirty-seven years; and in that short 
space carried the art so far beyond what it had before reached, that he appears to 
stand alone as a model to his successors. There are instances to the contrary ; 
but, generally speaking, the life of all truly great men has been a life of intense and 
incessant labour. They have commonly passed the first half of life in the gross 
darkness of indigent humility—overlooked, mistaken, contemned, by weaker men, 
—thinking while others slept, reading while others rioted, feeling something within 
them that told them they should not always be kept down among the dregs of the 
world; and then, when their time was come, and some little accident has given 
them their first occasion, they have burst out into the light and glory of public life, 
rich with the spoils of time, and mighty in all the labours and struggles of the 
mind. Then do the multitude cry out, ‘a miracle of genius! Yes, he zs a miracle 
of genius, because he is a miracle of labour; because instead of trusting to the re- 
sources of his own single mind, he has ransacked a thousand minds; because he 
makes use of the accumulated wisdom of ages, and takes as his point of departure 
the very last line and boundary to which science has advanced ; because it has 
ever been the object of his life to assist every intellectual gift of nature, however 
munificent, and however splendid, with every resource that art could suggest, and 
every attention diligence could bestow. 

“If we are to read, it is a very important rule in the conduct of the understand- 
ing, that we should accustom the mind to keep the best company, by introducing it 
only to the best books. But there is a sort of vanity some men have, of talking of, 
and reading, obscure half-forgotten authors, because it passes’as a matter of course, 
that he who quotes authors which are so little read must be completely and tho- 
roughly acquainted with those authors which are in every man’s mouth. For 
instance, it is very common to quote Shakspeare; but it makes a sort of stare to 
quote Massinger. I have very little credit for being well acquainted with Virgil ; 
but if I quote Silius Italicus, I may stand some chance of being reckoned a great 
scholar. In short, whoever wishes to strike out of the great road, and to make a 
short cut to fame, let him neglect Homer, and Virgil, and Horace, and Ariosto, and 
Milton, and, instead of these, read and talk of Fracastorius, Sannazarius, Lorenzini, 
Pastorini, and the thirty-six primary sonneteers of Bettinelli; let him neglect every- 
thing which the suffrage of ages has made venerable and grand, and dig out of their 
graves a set of decayed scribblers, whom the silent verdict of the public has fairly 
condemned to everlasting oblivion. If he complain of the injustice with which they 
have been treated, and call for a new trial with loud and importunate clamour, 
though I am afraid he will not make much progress in the estimation of men of 
sense, he will be sure to make some noise in the crowd, and to be dubbed a man 
of very curious and extraordinary erudition.”—Pp. 96-99. 


Here follows an eloquent, soul-stirring passage :— 


“ But while I am descanting so minutely upon the conduct of the understanding, 
and the best modes of acquiring knowledge, some men may be disposed to ask, 
‘Why conduct my understanding with such endless care? and what is the use of so 
much knowledge” What is the use of so much knowledge? what is the use of so 
much life! what are we to do with the seventy years of existence allotted to us? 
and how are we to live them out to the last? I solemnly declare that, but for the 
love of knowledge, I should consider the life of the meanest hedger and ditcher as 
preferable to that of the greatest and richest man here present: for the fire of our 
minds is like the fire which the Persians burn in the mountains,—it flames night 
and day, and is immortal, and not to be quenched! Upon something it must act 
and feed,—upon the pure spirit of knowledge, or upon the foul dregs of polluting 
passions. Therefore, when I say, in conducting your understanding, love know- 
ledge with a great love, with a vehement love, with a love coeval with life, what do 
I say, but love innocence,—love virtue,—love purity of conduct—love that which. 
if you are rich and great, will sanctify the blind fortune which has made you so. 
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and make men call it justice—love that which, if you are poor, will render your 
poverty respectable, and make the proudest feel it unjust to laugh at the meanness 
of your fortunes,—love that which will comfort you, adorn you, and never quit you, 
—which will open to you the kingdom of thought, and all the boundless regions of 
conception, as an asylum against the cruelty, the injustice, and the pain that may 
be your lot in the outer world,—that which will make your motives habitually great 
and honourable, and light up in an instant a thousand noble disdains at the very 
thought of meanness and of fraud! Therefore, if any young man here have em- 
barked his life in pursuit of knowledge, let him go on without doubting or fearing 
the event; let him not be intimidated by the cheerless beginnings of knowledge, by 
the darkness from which she springs, by the difficulties which hover around her, by 
the wretched habitations in which she dwells, by the want and sorrow which some- 
times journey in her train; but let him ever follow her as the Angel that guards 
him, and as the genius of his life. She will bring him out at last into the light of 
day, and exhibit him to the world comprehensive in acquirements, fertile in resources, 
rich in imagination, strong in reasoning, prudent and powerful above his fellows, in 
all the relations and in all the offices of life."—Pp. 110, 111. 


The Lectures on wit and humour evince, perhaps, the most talent of any 
in the volume. They are pervaded by keenness of perception, and plentifully 
sprinkled with the Attic salt. We extract the concluding remarks :— 


“T have talked of the danger of wit: Ido not mean by that to enter into common- 
place declamation against faculties because they are dangerous; wit is dangerous, 
eloquence is dangerous, a talent for observation is dangerous, everything is danger- 
ous that has efficacy and vigour for its characteristics; nothing is safe but medio- 
crity. ‘The business is, in conducting the understanding well, to risk something ; to 
aim at uniting things that are commonly incompatible. The meaning of an extra- 
ordinary man is, that he is e¢gt men, not one man; that he has as much wit as if 
he had no sense, and as much sense as if he had no wit; that his conduct is as judi- 
cious as if he were the dullest of human beings, and his imagination as brilliant as 
if he were irretrievably ruined. But when wit is combined with sense and informa- 
tion; when it is softened by benevolence, and restrained by strong principle ; when 
it is in the hands of a man who can use it and despise it, who can be witty and 
something much better than witty, who loves honour, justice, decency, good-nature, 
morality, and religion, ten thousand times better than wit ;—wit is then a beautiful 
and delightful part of our nature. There is no more interesting spectacle than to 
see the effects of wit upon the different characters of men, than to observe it ex- 
panding caution, relaxing dignity, unfreezing ‘coldness,—teaching age, and care, 
and pain, to smile,—extorting reluctant gleams of pleasure from melancholy, and 
charming even the pangs of grief. It is pleasant to observe how it penetrates 
through the coldness and awkwardness of society, gradually bringing men nearer 
together, and, like the combined force of wine and oil, giving every man a glad 
heart and a shining countenance. Genuine and innocent wit like this is surely the 
flavour of the mind! Man could direct his ways by plain reason, and support his 
life by tasteless food ; but God has given us wit, and flavour, and brightness, and 
laughter, and perfumes, to enliven the days of man’s pilgrimage, and to ‘ charm his 
pained steps over the burning marle.’””—Pp. 145, 146. 


On tke controversy relative to taste, and the theory of Mr. Alison, that 
“every feeling of beauty and sublimity is an emotion, and that mere matter 
is unfitted to produce any kind of emotion,” he says :— 


“Tf this be true, it settles the question ; it is only upon the supposition that mere 
matter can produce emotion, that the opposite opinion has ever been advanced: it 
is precisely the thing to be proved. It appears to me very singular to say, that 
mere matter can never produce emotion upon the senses, and that we can only apply 
to it the expressions of sensation and perception. The theory of this school is, that 
Providence has created a great number of objects which it intends you should see, 
hear, feel, taste, and smell, without caring a single breath whether you exercised 
your senses upon them or not; that all the primary impulses of the mind must be 
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mere intelligences, unaccompanied by any emotion of pleasure; that pleasure might 
be added to them afterward, by pure accident, but that originally, and according to 
the scheme of nature, the senses were the channels of intelligence, never the sources 
of gratification. ‘This doctrine was certainly never conceived in a land of luxury. 
I should like to try a Scotch gentleman, upon his first arrival in this country, with 
the taste of ripe fruit, and leave him to judge after that whether nature had confined 
the senses to such dry and ungracious occupations, as whether mere matter could 
produce emotion. Such doctrines may do very well in the chambers of a northern 
metaphysician, but they are untenable in the light of the world; they are refuted, 
nobly refuted, twenty times in a year, at Fishmongers’ Hall. If you deny that 
matter can produce emotion, judge, on these civic occasions, of the power of gusts, 
and relishes, and flavours! Look at men when (as Bishop Taylor says) they are 
‘gathered round the eels of Syene, and the oysters of Lucrinus, and when the Les- 
bian and Chian wines descend through the limbec of the tongue and larynx; when 
they receive the juice of fishes, and the marrow of the laborious ox, and the tender 
lard of Apulian swine, and the condited stomach of the scarus:’ is this nothing but 
mere sensation? Is there no emotion, no panting, no wheezing, no deglutition ? 
Is this the calm acquisition of intelligence, and the quiet office ascribed to the 
senses? Or is it a proof that nature has infused into her original creations the 
power of gratifying that sense which distinguishes them, and to every atom of 
matter has added an atom of joy ? 

“ That there are some tastes originally agreeable, I think can hardly be denied ; 
and that nature has originally, and independently of all associations, made some 
sounds more agreeable than others, seems to me, I confess, equally clear. I can 
never believe that any man could sit in a pensive mood listening to the sharpening 
of a saw, and think it as naturally agreeable and as plaintive as the song of a 
linnet; and I should very much suspect that philosophy, which teaches that the 
odour of superannuated Cheshire cheese is, by the constitution of nature, and ante- 
cedent to all connexion of other ideas, as agreeable as that smell with which the 
flowers of the field thank Heaven for the gentle rains, or as the fragrance of the 
spring when we inhale from afar ‘the milk-white thorn that scents the evening 
gale.’ ”—Pp. 154-156. 





(2.) “The Acts of the Apostles, according to the Text of Augustus Hahn,” 
has just been issued from the press of Leavitt & Co. It is accompanied with 
Notes and a Lexicon, by Dr. Owen, Professor of the Latin and Greek Lan- 
guages in the Free Academy of this city, and is designed specially to pro- 
mote the study of the Greek Testament in schools and colleges. No part of 
the sacred canon is better adapted for that purpose. The Notes are mainly 
literary and critical, generally judicious, free from pedantry, and not, as is 
the case with some popular classical annotations, burdened with trivialities. 
The Lexicon attached is an abridgment of Dr. Robinson’s, with modifications 
and additions by the editor. We have seldom seen a more beautiful specimen 
of typography, and most cordially commend the volume, not only to instruct- 
ors of youth, but to all students of theology, and especially to our junior 
preachers, to whose study-tables it will be a valuable acquisition. 





(8.) OnE of the most useful books of the last quarter is entitled, “ Europe, 
Past and Present: a Comprehensive Manual of European Geography and 
History.” It has just appeared from the press of G. P. Putnam, 155 Broad- 
way. The compiler, Dr. Ungewitter, is a German, and the author of several 
valuable geographical works published in his own country. The work before 
us is what it professes to be, a comprehensive, and, so far as we have 
examined, an accurate sketch of the history and present condition of all the 
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states and kingdoms of Europe; their areas and population; soil, climate, 
commerce, and manufactures. It is furnished with an extensive Jndez, 
enabling the reader readily to refer to any important fact of European geo- 
graphy, history, or statistics. The writer deserves praise for the pains-taking 
industry his volume exhibits; and we wish it, what it deserves, an extensive 


circulation. 
<> oe —____—_——_ 


——— 





(4.) ONE of the most interesting of the recent issues from the press of our Sunday- 
School Union is entitled, “ The Plants and Trees of Scripture.” It is a re- 
publication from the Religious Tract Society of London, but has been judi- 
ciously modified, and the various chapters re-arranged, by our indefatigable 
colabourer, the Rev. D. P. Kidder. The work gives a species of information 
which is not only available constantly for the illustration of the Scriptures, 
but which is also in itself full of interest and attraction for the youthful mind. 
The volume is embellished with well-executed cuts of the more prominent 
plants and trees mentioned in the Bible, and will be in great demand in the 
Sunday-school library, and a favourite in every family circle where it is intro- 
duced.—A reprint from a volume issued by the same Society has also just 
appeared, under the same supervision. It is entitled, “ Closing Scenes of 
Human Life,” and contains a series of facts relative to the dying testimonies 
and departure of the great and good; of the ambitious, the gay, and the world- 
ling; of the indifferent, the skeptic, and the infidel. “The perusal of such 
facts as are here collated,” in the language of the editor’s preface, “cannot 
fail to impress favourably the heart and life of every reader.” The Bible re- 
cognizes the human interest of such accounts in its striking pictures of the 
death-beds of Abraham and Jacob, and in its records of the last sayings of 
David, Elijah, and Elisha. How touching, too, and impressive are the simple 
statements, given by the Evangelist John, of the departing words of our blessed 
Lord and Saviour! 





><? ¢ 


(5.) “Life and Letters of Thomas Campbell. Edited by William Beattie, 
M. D.:” (Harper & Brothers, 1850: 2 vols.,12mo.) Campbell’s position in 
the Valhalla of British poets is well ascertained. He reached it when twenty- 
one years and nine months old, that being, as he tells us, exactly his age 
when he gave to the world his “ Pleasures of Hope.” Within a few years 
afterward he published “ Gertrude of Wyoming,” which, it is said, the poet 
preferred to his first work; and the touching ballad of “ O’Connor’s Child,” 
with a few minor pieces, destined to be coeval with the English language. 
Among them may be named “ Lochiel’s Warning,” “ The Battle of the Baltic,” 
and “ Glenara.” During the remaining forty years of his life, as editor of 


monthly Magazines, reviewer of other men’s wares, lecturer, biographer, com- 
piler of history, in short, a bookseller’s hack, he added nothing to his reputa- 


tion, and lived upon his fame as the Bard of Hope. Thirty-five years after 
the publication of his first poem, when the world expected something worthy 
of his reputation, he printed, with a great flourish of trumpets, “ Theodric,” 
a poem containing indeed some fine verses, but received by the public with 
chilling indifference, and already almost forgotten. The poet quarrelled with 
the world’s verdict, and predicted, with great confidence, that in a few years 
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it would be reversed, and the poem become popular. “ This,” naively says 
his biographer, “ remains to be proved.” The “Pilgrim of Glencoe” was his 
last poem of any length,—and his worst. It fell almost still-born from the 
press. He had been told that a new poem from the pen of the bard of Hope 
was as good as a bill at sight. He wanted money. He listened to the flat- 
tering tale, made his draft, and it was dishonoured. Dr. Beattie thus accounts 
for the failure of his latter poems :—“ The genius of Campbell took so lofty a 
position at the first soar, that in every successive flight, whatever did not 
literally surpass, was pronounced to fall short of his former efforts. He was,” 
he says, “his own rival; and they who had admired and wept over the 
‘Pleasures of Hope’ and ‘Gertrude of Wyoming, were unmoved by the 
domestic, simple pathos of Theodric.” To the same effect is the opinion of 
Sir Walter Scott. “Campbell,” says he, “is, in a manner, a bug-bear to 
himself. The brightness of his early success is in a manner a detriment to all 
his further efforts.” And in allusion to the well-known line in his early poem 
of Lochiel,— 
“ Coming events cast their shadows before,” 


the wizard of the North added :—‘“ Campbell is afraid of the shadow that his 
own fame casts before him.” There is truth in these remarks, doubtless; but 
a perusal of the volumes named at the head of this article, while they give the 
reader an insight into the private life of the poet, his cares and anxieties, his 
desire for honourable independence, and his constant dread of poverty, more 
fully explains the secret. It is simply the difference of writing under the 
inspiration of the moment, and—toiling for bread. His life is another beacon 
upon the Parnassian highway, to warn authorlings that the pen is a frail 
dependence for support, and that the muses will not be harnessed and driven 
at a per diem allowance. 

In editing the life of his friend, Dr. Beattie, who was for many years his 
physician, and knew him intimately, has performed what was evidently a 
labour of love. He permits the poet, as far as possible, to tell his own story ; 
although we should have hesitated in giving to the world so much of the poet’s 
correspondence, some of the letters, being on exceedingly trivial subjects, 
others mere duplicates, we have no hesitation in commending his volumes to 
those who have leisure for their perusal. 





(6.) IN an elegantly printed octavo we have, from the press of Putnam, 
(New-York, 1850,) “A History of the Polk Administration, by Luctan B. 
CHASE,” who assures us, in a modest preface, that he had “a just apprecia- 
tion” of the difficulty of his task before commencing it. We are glad of it, 
and hence suppose the accomplished author to have lost no sleep because 
critics of the Whig party pish at his book, and one section of the Democrats 
laugh it to scorn. For ourselves, we are inclined to think well of the 
volume before us. It evinces industry and patriotism on the part of the 
author. If he has misrepresented facts, or drawn false inferences; if he has 
attempted to conceal, on the one hand, or to varnish too high on the other, 
there are those who can apply the corrective, and who will doit. Truth 
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never lost anything in a fair contest with falsehood; and here are materials, 
—facts and documents,—which will greatly lessen the labours of the future 
historian. 








(7.) In a former number we noticed briefly the great work by Ruskin, en- 
titled, “The Seven Lamps of Architecture,” and hinted at our inability to 
sympathize with the enthusiasm of the artist. We have now before us a 
work of plain practical utility on the “ Architecture of Country Houses,” from 
the pen of A. J. Down1nG, well known by his writings on pomology and 
horticulture. It is a beautifully printed octavo of nearly five hundred pages, 
embellished with designs for cottages, farm-houses, and villas. Estimates of 
the probable cost of the several buildings are given, and information essential 
to those who study economy and taste in the erection of their dwellings is 
communicated in language intelligible to the uninitiated, and divested, as far 
as may be, of technical phraseology. The book will do something, we trust, 
toward checking what appears now to be the tendency of our men of wealth 
—the frippery and gew-gaw style of building, and the absurd imitation of 
foreign edifices, of which the very young castle, as Frederika Bremer called it, 
on the banks of the Hudson, is the latest and most striking illustration. 





(8.) “Rural Hours, by a Lady,” said to be a daughter of Cooper the novel- 
ist, is a readable volume in the form of a diary. It is light, sketchy, and, 
withal, of a moral tendency, and suggestive. We subjoin a specimen :— 


NAMES. 


“Was there ever a region more deplorably afflicted with ill-judged names than 
these United States? From the title of the Continent to that of the merest hamlet, 
we are unfortunate in this respect; our mistakes began with Americo Vespucci, 
and have continued to increase ever since. The Republic itself is the great 
unnamed; the States of which it is composed, counties, cities, boroughs, rivers, 
lakes, mountains, all partake in some degree of this novel form of evil. The pass- 
ing traveller admires some cheerful American village, and inquires what he shall 
call so pretty a spot; an inhabitant of the place tells him, with a flush of mortifica- 
tion, that he is approaching Nebuchadnezzarville, or South-West Cato, or Hotten- 
topolis, or some other monstrously absurd combination of syllables and ideas. 
Strangely enough, this subject of names is one upon which very worthy people 
seem to have lost all ideas of fitness and propriety; you shall find that tender, 
doting parents, living in some Horridville or other, will deliberately, and without a 
shadow of compunction, devote their helpless offspring to lasting ridicule, by con- 
demning the innocent child to carry through the world some pompous, heroic appel- 
lation, often misspelt and mispronounced to boot; thus rendering him for life a sort 
of peripatetic caricature, an ambulatory laughing-stock, rather than call him Peter 
or John, as becomes an honest man.” 

‘‘ New-York, at present the most popnlous State in the republic, is in this respect 
the most afflicted part of the country. The name of the State itself is unfortunate 
in its association with the feeble James, while the combination of the adjective New, 
with the brief old Saxon word York, seems particularly ill-judged. To make the 
matter worse, the fault is repeated in the title of the largest town of the Union, both 
State and city bearing the same name, which is always a great mistake, for it 
obliges people, in writing and speaking, to specify which of the two they mean, 
when either is mentioned. In fact, it destroys just half the advantage of a dis- 
tinctive name. The Dutch were wiser: they called the town New-Amsterdam, and 
the province New-Netherlands. In old times, when the capital town ruled a whole 
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dependent country, it was natural that the last should be known by the name of 
the first; Rome and Carthage, Tyre and Athens, could each say, ‘ L’etat, c’est moi!’ 
and more recently, Venice, Genoa, Florence, Bern, and Geneva, might have made 
the same boast; but we Yankees have different notions on this point: cockneys 
and countrymen, we all have the same rights, and the good city of New-York has 
never yet claimed to eclipse the whole State. The counties of New-York are not 
quite so badly served: many of them do very well; but a very large number of the 
towns and villages are miserably off in this respect, and as for the townships into 
which the counties are divided, an outrageously absurd jumble of words has been 
fastened upon too many of them. It ought to be a crime little short of high trea- 
son, to give such names to habitable places; we have Ovids and Milos, Spartas and 
Hectors, mixed up with Smithvilles, and Stokesvilles, New-Palmyras, New-Her- 
culaneums, Romes and Carthages, and all these by the dozen; for not content with 
fixing an absurd name upon one spot, it is most carefully repeated in twenty more, 
= a aggravating addition of all the points of the compass tacked to it.”--Pp. 
478-481. 


THE GOLD MANIA. 


“ How fortunate it was, or, rather, how clearly providential, that those tempting 
placers were not found on the Atlantic coast by our ancestors! Well for them, and 
for us their descendants, that the rich gold-mines were found in Mexico and Peru, 
and not in Virginia or Massachusetts, the New-Netherlands, or Pennsylvania! 
Well for the nation that the Indians spoke the truth when they pointed farther and 
farther to the westward for the yellow metal! Well for the people that they had 
to work their way across the continent before touching that dangerous ground! 
Had the placers of California lain in the Highlands, in the White or the Blue 
Mountains, we should now, in all probability, have belonged to enfeebled, demo- 
ralized colonies, instead of occupying the high and hopeful ground where we now 
stand, and which we may, by the grace of Providence, continue to hold, if true to 
our God, true and united among ourselves.”—Pp. 456, 457. 


The volume is “ got up” in Putnam’s best style, which is all that need be 
said on that point. 





(9.) We have before us another volume by a lady—a work of very different 
character from the preceding. It is entitled, “ Christian Effort: or, Facts 
and Incidents designed to Enforce and Illustrate the Duty of individual La- 
bour for the Salvation of Souls.” By SArau BAKER: (New-York: Lane & 
Scott: 1850.) “It is remarked by Seneca,” says our authoress, “that the 
husbandmen in Egypt never look up to -heaven for rain in time of drought, 
but to the overflowing of the Nile. So with many when they read a book: 
they look more to the wit, the style, the learning of the author, than to the 
blessing of God on what they read.” This spirit of entire dependence upon 
Him, from whom cometh every good and perfect gift, pervades the entire 
volume. We trust it will have a wide circulation. It cannot fail, when read 
in the spirit in which it was written, to make the reader better, wiser, more 
zealous, and, consequently, more useful. “They that be wise shall shine as 
the brightness of the firmament; and they that turn many to righteousness, 
as the stars forever and ever.” 





(10.) Lange & Scorr have just published, in a style of great beauty, “ The 
Hebrew People: or, the History and Religion of the Israelites, from the Origin 
of the Nation to the Time of Christ: deduced from the Writir.gs of Moses and 
other Inspired Authors ; and illustrated by Copious References to the Ancient 
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Records, Traditions, and Mythology of the Heathen World. By GEORGE 
Situ, F. A. S., &c., &c.: (8vo., pp. 616.) Unquestionably the most valuable 
publication of the last quarter. Of course we cannot pretend to do the work 
anything like justice, within the brief limits now at our disposal. An ex- 
tended review may be expected hereafter. The author’s undertaking was 
encumbered with great and embarrassing difficulties. In his own language: 
—‘The most important questions in theology, the most recondite inquiries 
in ancient history, the most perplexing cases of Biblical criticism, the most 
difficult problems in early geography,—all obtruded themselves upon the 
attention of the writer; and required to be investigated, adjusted, recon- 
ciled, and wrought up into a homogeneous narrative.” The first volume 
of our author’s series, being the “ Patriarchal Age; or, the History and Re- 
ligion of Mankind, from the Creation to the Death of Isaac,” was noticed in 
our number for October, 1848. A concluding volume is in preparation. It 
will embrace the history and religion of the Gentiles, from the death of Isaac 
to the Christian era. 











(11.) “Dr. Johnson: his Religious Life and Death:’ (Harper & Brothers, 
1850.) This volume is anonymous. From internal evidence we suppose it 
to be the work of a minister of the Church of England, who has performed 
his task with great shrewdness and not a little ingenuity. Of course, after 
Boswell, that most indefatigable of all gleaners, there was little new to be 
said about the ursa major of English literature. Our author, however, has 
culled out, and placed in orderly array, the great man’s sentiments and say- 
ings on almost every. point connected with Christianity, and made them texts 
for the discussion of Church and State, Calvinism, Patrons and perpetual 
Advowsons, the insufficiency of curates’ salaries, Dissenters and Wesleyans, 
the relative merits of South, Sherlock, and Atterbury, Jeremy Taylor, Ham- 
mond, and Barrow. Indeed, on almost every disputed point the true Church- 
man will here find something on his side of the question. After dwelling 
briefly upon the doctor’s early religious and literary life, our author gives us 
two chapters on what he designates “ His Religion ;” and, as if it were of 
vastly more importance, jive chapters on “ His Churchmanship.” He is very 
severe upon the pretensions of dissenting ministers, and gives us the old story 
of the player’s servant, who, when the sheriff’s officers were seizing his mas- 
ter’s wardrobe, warned them to desist; for, said he, “that hat belongs to the 
king,” meaning, to the sham king whom his master personated. The anec- 
dote, we are told, 
“Ts called to mind when the pretensions of dissenting ministers are thrust forward. 
There is the counterfeit hat and the counterfeit king. Thus we find Dissenters 
calling their sect (however insignificant) ‘the Church ’—their ministers style them- 
selves ‘ Reverend,’ take out degrees of D. D., &c., in distant lands, and array them- 
selves in black coat and white neckcloth, thus imitating a bond fide clergyman of the 
Established Church. Why they do so? is a question to which an answer has never 
yet been obtained.”—P. 264. 

In discussing the burial service of the Church of England, and the pro- 
priety of reading it at the funeral of Dissenters, our author is more charitable 
than many of his cloth. He thinks it may be done ; but adds, in a note :-— 
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“ At the same time, it must be said, that it would be well if Dissenters, generally, 
would bury their own dead. If they will come to the church in death, after reviling 
her in life, they can hardly expect to be treated on equal terms with consistent 
Churchmen. It is singular that Dissenters, knowing the nature of the funeral ser- 
vice of the Church, and that it is adapted (strictly speaking) to her beloved sons 
only, should endeavour to force the consciences of her ministers, themselves not 
despising the claims of conscience. Still, let nothing savouring of indignity be 
offered; and if they will persist in seeking burial at the hands of the Church, let 
the Church meet them in a forgetting and forgiving spirit. They are brethren.”— 
Pp. 120, 121. 


———_—_—_ —_ 94-0 





(12.) “A New Method of Learning to Read, Write, and Speak the German 
Language.” By W. H. Woopsury: (New-York, Mark H. Newman & Co.) 
This work, unless we are greatly in error, occupies a happy middle ground 
between the course of Manesca, Ollendorff, and others of that school, and 
the stern and inflexible methods of the ancient teachers. Like those who 
follow exclusively the former, it gives little by little, as the pupil is able to 
receive them, all the leading facts and forms of the language; but follows up 
the departure from system, made necessary by this mode of teaching, by a 
complete and systematic restatement of all the principles taught in the first 
part of the work. Like them, it aims early to teach the pupil how to write in 
German ; but it labours not merely to make him try to translate, but rather 
to compose. Having stated and illustrated a mode of expression, or an- 
nounced a law or usage of the language, it does not simply append a list 
of English sentences to be translated into German, in conformity with the 
rule, but encourages and aids the student in taking thoughts of his own, 
and putting them into a German dress, according to models assigned. 
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(13.) WE noticed with commendation, in our last number, the Rev. DANIEL 
Smitu’s “ Anecdotes for the Young ; or, Principles Illustrated by Facts.” We 
have before us two similar volumes, entitled, respectively, “ Anecdotes and 
Illustrations of the Christian Ministry,” and “ Anecdotes for the Fireside ; or, 
a Manual for Home.” They are by the same compiler, and display the same 
tact in their arrangement and good judgment in the selection: (Lane & 
Scott, publishers, 200 Mulberry-street.) 
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(14.) One of the most interesting and useful volumes from our Sunday-school 
press is entitled, “ The Jewish Nation ; containing an Account of their Man- 
ners and Customs, Rites and Worship, Laws and Polity.” It has been care- 
fully revised by our Sunday-school editor, and is embellished with numerous 
wood-cuts. (Lane & Scott: 12mo., pp. 416.) 
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(15.) “ Curiosities of Animal Life ; as Developed by the recent Discoveries of 
the Microscope.” Revised by Daniel P. Kidder: (New-York: Lane & Scott: 
1850.) An elegantly printed volume, with many well-executed illustrations 
of the wonderful works of the Almighty, as exhibited by the microscope, and 
well calculated to lead the reader from nature up to nature’s God, and show- 
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ing, in the glowing language of Dr. Chalmers, that “in the leaves of every 
forest, and in the flowers of every garden, and in the waters of every rivulet, 
there are worlds teeming with life, and numberless as are the glories of the 
firmament.” We predict for this volume a wide circulation. It deserves it. 
















(16.) CARLYLE, it seems, has reached the end of his doleful wailings. We 
have No. VIII. of his “‘ Latter-Day Pamphlets,” bearing the title—* Jesuitism.” 
The whole series is now published in a volume by the Harpers. It will add 
nothing to his reputation; and yet there are here and there, scattered 
through his pages, glimmerings of good sense, strangely expressed. 
















Art. VIII—MISCELLANIES. 


[Unper this title we purpose to publish, from time to time, short articles, either origi- 
nal, or selected from foreign journals, on topics of Biblical Literature and Theology. 
We shall also admit brief letters, from any who may be disposed to question state- 
ments of fact, doctrine, or interpretation found in the pages of this Journal. 


I, 
































Exegetical Suggestions. 

LUKE i, 17: éxorpépat xapdiac matépwy éni téxva, Kat dreceic év Gpovgcer br- 
kaiwy érouudoat Kvpiv Aadv Kareoxevacpévov. Construe drerPeic¢ as the direct object 
of éroyudoat, in apposition with Aadv. év does not depend upon an implied 
éxcotpépat, the change in construction from é7i to év being too harsh; but indicates 
the limitation of devSeic, that in respect to which it is to be understood. ameueic 
admits this construction from the force of weiSouat, like tioreverv év aiT@; such a 
use of év is frequent after verbs dcnoting some mental state or action, to point out 
the subject in reference to which it is asserted or denied, e. g., é0atualoy év TH 
xpoviverv, (ver. 21.) The absence of the article before d:xaiwy does not make it 
neuter, any more than in the phrase dvdoraocc éx vexpov; had the meaning been 
radtxaia, the term dcxaootvy would have been more proper. The sense, however, 
will remain nearly the same. The latter clause of this passage is the Evangelist’s 
paraphrase of the preceding quotation from Mal. iv, 6. Translate, “‘[for the pur- 
pose of ] restoring [the] hearts of [their] fathers to [the] children,’ and [thus] fitting 
{the present generation] faithless as to [the religious] apprehension of |true] saints, 
[to become] a people prepared for [the coming of their] Lord.” 

LUKE ii, 2: Atty 7 Gnxoypady mpOrn éyéveTo HyeyovetovTog Ti¢ Lupiag Kupyviov. 
The interpretation of éyévero by took effect, as a subsequent transaction to that of 
verse 1, is strengthened by the contrast of droypady with d6yua,—the latter being 
there distinctly mentioned as a step preliminary to the droypddec9at. The phrase- 
ology is not susceptible of a more natural rendering than the following: “ [Accord- 
ingly,] this register (the first one [in contradistinction from that of Acts v, 37]) was 
actually made out [shortly afterward] under the superintendence of Quirinus, prefect 
of Syria.” But for the same reason, the d7oypddecdat of verse 3 shows that the 
éyévero refers, in some sense at least, to the time of Joseph’s journey ; and therefore, 
in respect to what then took place, Quirinus must be here said to have exercised the 
requisite authority. Hence, the explanation adopted substantially by Lardner 
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(Works, i, 260-345) becomes necessary, to meet the simple requirements of this 
text, as well as remove external objections; namely, that Quirinus at this time 
made the enrolment, as special commissioner for Syria and the adjoining districts, 
and subsequently levied the tax upon it when proconsul. Three historical 
facts, coincident with the time of this register, seem nearly to prove the cor- 
rectness of this solution:—first, a recorded oath of allegiance to the Roman 
government was then taken by the Jewish nation, (Josephus, Ant., XVII, ii, 4;) 
secondly, the emperor was displeased with Herod, (Josephus, Ant., XVI, ix, 3, 4,) 
and therefore would be likely to supersede him by some other agent for this busi- 
ness; and, lastly, Quirinus appears to have been in the East about this time, (see 
the authorities in Lardner, i, 331,) and was every way a suitable person for the 
appointment. 

LUKE ii, 14: d6fa év thiotoig GeO, Kai imi yao eipnyvn: év advSparoig edbdoxia. 
The correspondence of the expression d6§a Oe@ with the formula AIAN, 
shows that it is hortative, requiring éorw to be supplied; and its close grammatical 
connexion with the next clause, most naturally makes an imperative verb there also 
requisite. The only way to make the latter indicative, without great harshness, 
would be to regard the «af as equivalent to xai ydp; but so formal an enunciation 
of eipfvy as the ground of praise, seems rather flat in so spirited and apothegmatical 
an ascription. Itis better to regard it as a pure expression of interest in the welfare 
of this lower world by the angelic beings, and for this reason it should not be con- 
fined to any particular mood; it will thus contain a congratulation to earth upon its 
new-born Blessing, and also invoke the full realization of the consequent good. 
The usage of the phrase év i:picrore requires the adjective to be taken in the indefi- 
nite neuter construction, as equivalent to ovpaveic; but even then it returns, by 
reason of the synecdoche necessarily involved in the idea, to the sense of dyyéAotc, 
and its obviously intended parallelism with the succeeding év dv3paroic shows that 
this is the meaning. At é7i yf, the variation of the preposition, instead of év y9, 
is apparently intentional, in order to prevent this from being taken as the apodosis ; 
and for the sake of the same distinction, perhaps, the genitive is here used. This 
case is nearly interchangeable with the dative after that preposition; yet the latter 
case always implies more or less jiredness of position or relation, which would be 
less appropriate to the transient advent (é7i) of Christ from heaven, and especially 
his diffusive gospel. As evdoxia is antithetical to d6ga, there is here a reversing of 
the subject and object of the kindred ideas denoted by these terms,—adoration is to 
be offered to God by angels ; complacency is entertained by the Deity with men, (év 
after ebdoxéw (Matt. iii, 17) has its resting-place in that object, not merely exists erga, 
respecting it.) The word y#, in strictness answering to the abstract tyora, pre- 
pares the way for the concrete dvSpwro. The last clause is exclamatory; the im- 
perative force of the unexpressed verb-copulz in the first clause, which was enlarged 
to a more than optative in the second, is softened to a declarative ejaculation in the 
third. The greatest cause of obscurity in this sententious doxology, arises from the 
attempt to reduce its exuberance of sentiment to the rigid limits of too phlegmatie 
art. Since ours has not been the privilege of listening to the tones of that angelic 
anthem, let us see whether we can catch some of its inspiration by attuning the in- 
ward ear to a just inspection of the notes that are left us, presented in as simple a 
guise as grammatical distinctness will allow :— 


‘¢ Praise [be] in heaven to God! 
And {welcome} bliss o’er earth! 
With mortals [what] benignity ! 
; (Through their Redeemer’s birth.]” 
Flushing, L. I. James STRONG. 
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The Corner Stone. 


[By the Rev. J. F. Denham, M.A., F.R.S. From the Journal of Sacred Literature for 
July, 1848.] 


Psalm cxviii, 22, 23. ‘‘ The stone which the builders refused is become the head stone 
of the corner. This is the Lord’s doing [literally, This is from Jehovah] ; it is marvel- 
lous in our eyes.” 


No text in the Old Testament is quoted by the writers of the New so often as this, 
which is found in six different places, (Matt. xxi, 42; Mark xii, 10; Luke xx, 17; 
Acts iv, 11; Eph. ii, 20; 1 Pet. ii, 4,) in all of which it is considered as fulfilled in 
Jesus Christ. It is also admitted by R. Solom. Jarchi on Mic. v, 1, and Abarbanel 
on Zach. iv, 13, that the Jewish Rabbins understood this stone of the Messiah. The 
passage may originally have been founded in a literal fact. Bishop Horne refers to 
“a Jewish tradition concerning a certain stone, which, having been by the builders 
of the second temple thrown aside among the rubbish, was at last found to be ex- 
actly fitted for the honourable place of the head of the corner.”—( Comment. on Psalms.) 
Michaelis also understands the passage literally, and thinks it “ probable that at the 
building of Solomon's temple one of those ‘ wrought stones’ which David prepared 
‘to build the house of God,’ (1 Chron. xxii, 2,) was found fault with by the builders, 
and declared to be useless, and that God, for altogether different reasons, com- 
manded by a prophet that this stone should be made the head of the corner.” “The 
Orientals,” he observes, “ regard the corner-stone as the one particularly holy stone 
in a temple, and think that it confers sanctity upon the whole edifice. It is there- 
fore the more probable, that either by the Urim and Thummin, (the sacred lot of 
the Jews,) or by a prophet, God was consulted, which stone he would direct to be 
taken for the corner-stone. The answer was, that which they had perseveringly 
rejected and declared to be quite unserviceable. Certainly it must have been for a 
very important reason that God positively appointed this stone to be the corner- 
etone ; but the New-Testament discloses it to us in Matt. xxi, 42 and 1 Pet. ii, 7. 
The Jewish nation would conduct themselves towards the Messiah precisely as the 
builders did towards this stone, and would reject him; but God would select him 
to be the corner-stone, which would support and sanctify the whole church.”* 

If such an occurrence took place, this stone would be vividly associated with the 
tradition respecting it in the minds of the Jewish people, and curiosity would be 
kept awake with regard to it till the career of the Messiah should ultimately illus- 
trate this prearranged typical circumstance in the most striking manner. There 
remain, however, certain points to be yet determined respecting this stone, which 
are essential in order to the full elucidation of the Scriptural allusions to it, namely : 
what was its precise position in the temple, and what were the uses it served. Bishop 
Middleton observes, that “it is not very plain what this stone was;” and it is re- 
marked in a late valuable compilation of opinions, that “the common interpreta- 
tions certainly do not answer the requisite conditions, and that so far they are 
unfounded.” The following attempt to unravel the subject is submitted to the 
Biblical student :-— 

It seems probable, even from the original passage, (Psa. cxviii, 22, 23,) that this 
stone, in its place in the temple, was visible. In this Psalm some Jewish king ap- 





* Vide Uebersetz. u. Anmerk. + Trollope, Analecta. 
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pears to be approaching “the gutes” of the temple on a public festival, (v. 19, 20, 
24,) and to sce this remarkable stone, (22, 23.) Our Lord and the apostles com- 
bine with this passage some quotations from the prophets—comp. Luke xx, 18; 
Isa. viii, 14; Dan. ii, 34, 35, 44, 45; Zech. xii, 3; but the additional particulars thus 
introduced are doubtless in keeping with the position, &c. of this stone. From 
these quotations it is plain that its position was such that any one might “ fall on 
it,” (might dash himself against it, as St. Peter’s words import, who calls it yi@o¢ 
mpooxouuaroc, 1 Pet. ii, 8,) and also was such that it might “fall upon him.” Con- 
sequently from these two particulars, which enter into nearly all the allusions to 
this stone, it appears plain that it was not what we understand by a foundation-stone, 
which is laid deep in the ground, nor yet the coping-stone at the corner, which lies 
on the upper tier of masonry. Indeed, the distinction is clearly indicated in Eph. 
ii, 20, “and are built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ 
himself being the chief corner-stone,”—dxpoywveaioc, (which is the Septuagint word 
for corner-stone, (Isa. xxviii, 16,) quoted by St. Peter, (1 Pet. ii, 6,) and Symmachus’s 
version of Psalm exviii, 22:) and that this dxpoywviaioc could not have been the 
foundation-stone is clear from St. Peter’s representing it as possible for any one to 
have stumbled at it or dash himself against it. This stone must also have been of 
great size to satisfy our Lord’s description of it, that if it fell upon any person it 
would “ grind him to powder,” literally, smash him to atoms, (comp. Luke xx, 18, 
Greek, and Dan. ii, 44, Sept.) It would also seem from Eph. ii, 21, that the cir- 
cumjacent masonry was compacted with it—ovvapyoZoyounévy; and the whole 
complexion of this passage intimates that this stone not only sustained, but united 
the building ; and such is the interpretation of its office by Chrysostom, Theophylact, 
(Ecumenius, Theodoret, and of Epiphanius, (de Heres, p. 324.) As far, then, as 
we have gone, we find this stone to have been single, of vast size, visible, perhaps 
partly projecting like a buttress, its lower end reaching nearly or entirely to the 
ground, situate at a corner of the temple, forming a large portion of the wall in 
which it stood, into and upon which the adjacent portion of that wall was built, as 
also the alternate portion of the wall forming the angle, and serving to unite both. 
We next find presumptions that this stone served also the use of a sanctuary, asy- 
lum, or refuge. Thus Isa. viii, 14: “ For he shall be for a sanctuary; but for a stone 
of stumbling and for a rock of offence to both the houses of Israel.” Here a holy 
stone is clearly meant, and the remaining portion of the passage closely agrees with 
the other chief particulars of the stone in question. ‘The connexion between a 
temple, altar, consecrated statue, &c., and a sanctuary, through all antiquity, is well 
known. Nor is further reference wanting to this connexion in Scripture, for in Isa. 
xxviii, 16, a passage whose true meaning is obscured in our translation, but which 
is eminently concerned in this inquiry, it is said of this corner-stone, “he that be- 
lieveth (trusteth to it) shall not make haste” (to seek another asylum or refuge, or, 
as St. Peter and St. Paul render it, “ he that believeth in him shall not be ashamed 
or confounded.” Rom. ix, 33; 1 Pet. ii,6.) A still clearer reference to the refugial 
use of this stone occurs in St. Peter’s remarkable use of the Psalmist’s words, (Acts 
iv, 11, 12,) “This is the stone which was set at naught of you builders, which is 
become the head-stone of the corner. Neither is there salvation in any other.” If 
the word be rendered, as it may justly be, “ neither is there safety in any other,” the 
reference to this use of the stone becomes plain, and the difficulty so generally com- 
plained of, which attends the precise import of the word “ salvation” in this passage, 
is removed. Jesus Christ then appears as the corner-stone, the sanctuary or asylum 
in whom only safety is attainable. Kypke also shows that the phrase év tivi 
cwrnpiav eiver is used by Aristophanes, Demosthenes, and Josephus, for saféty’s being 
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placed or lodged in a person or thing. The word owrnoia is certainly used in this 
sense in Heb. xi, 7; Acts xxvii, 34. 

There are possibly other allusions, both in the Old and New Testament, more or 
less direct, to the several poiuts included in this prolific subject. The meaning of 
one passage already adduced is overlaid in our translation, and the verbiage em- 
ployed in it has doubtless contributed to perplex the subject: “ Behold, I lay in 
Zion for a foundation a stone, a tried stone, a precious corner-stone, a sure founda- 
tion: he that believeth shall not make haste.” Isa. xxviii, 16. The exact rendering 
is, “ Behold, I establish or appoint in Zion a stone, an approved stone, a corner- 
stone, precious, tmmovably fixed,”—as Lowth renders the latter portion. The word 
"iD", though primarily meaning to lay a foundation, is metaphorically used in the 
sense of appointing or ordaining, as in Psa. viii, 3. St. Peter, in his quotation of 
this passage, (1 Ep. ii, 6,) so understands the word. But the introduction of the 
word foundation in the English version contributes to the impression that this cor- 
ner-stone lay in the foundation. 


ITI. 
Remarks on Romans vi, 17. 


THE common version of this passage has been supposed, by exclusive immersion- 
ists, to have a reference to the mode of baptism in ancient times; and this question 
has been asked with great confidence, What is the form of doctrine to which the 
apostle alludes? It is not possible for any Greek scholar to suppose for a moment, 
that any allusion to a form or mode of baptism is here referred to; and such a 
thought never could have arisen, except to subserve the interests of the hard-pressed 
champions of baptismal regeneration, and exclusive dipping. The text reads thus: 
“But God be thanked, that ye were the servants of sin; but ye have obeyed from 
the heart that form of doctrine which was delivered you.” 

There is some obscurity in the first clause of the text, which, as it stands, seems 
to hold out the idea that the apostle thanked God that the Roman believers had 
been the servants of sin, whereas he intended to, and did, thank God that they had 
obeyed, from the heart, the Gospel. The original text is, Xdpi¢ 0& TH O&@, bre HE 
dodo. Tie duaptiac, irnxotoare Ot éx Kapdiag cig dv mapeddOnre Téxov SidaxFe. 

Wesley renders it, “ But thanks be to God, that whereas ye were the servants of 
sin, ye have now obeyed from the heart the form of doctrine into which ye have been 
delivered ;” and he makes the following sensible comment on the passage: “ The 
form of doctrine into which ye have been delivered. Literally, it is, “The mould into 
which ye have been delivered ;” which, as it contains a beautiful allusion, conveys 
also a very instructive admonition, intimating that our minds, all pliant and ductile, 
should be conformed to the Gospel precepts as liquid metals take the figure of the 
mould into which they are cast.” 

Whoever supposes that by the word riov, the apostle alluded to any kind of 
baptism, must want arguments to sustain an untenable hypothesis. If we examine 
the sixteenth verse, we will be convinced of the correctness of Wesley’s translations 
and comment. “ Know ye not, that to whom ye yield yourselves servants to obey, 
his servants ye are to whom ye obey; whether of sin unto death, or of obedience 
unto righteousness.” If we obey sin, we are the slaves of sin, bondmen, dead to 
God, alive only to sin; but if we cease to serve sin, and “ yield ourselves” to God 
to be his servants, we are no longer the servants of sin, but the servants of right- 
eousness; and as the brethren to whom Paul wrote had obeyed the Gospel, and 
been delivered from the bondage of sin, the apostle thanks God that, although they 
had been the servants of sin, they had now yielded themselves up to, or “ been de- 
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livered” into, the Gospel mould. They had been transformed and changed, by the 
renewing of the Holy Ghost, from glory to glory, by the Spirit of the Lord. 

Paul was instrumental in converting many souls; but “thanked God” that he 
had baptized but few, two or three fumilies; he did not seem to consider it much 
honour to baptize, but a great deal to “ preach Jesus and the resurrection.” Tézov 
didaxje, (“form of doctrine,”) may be translated, “system of doctrine ;” but what- 
ever construction be put upon it, it cannot, without great violence, be made to allude 
to immersion. In conclusion, I will translate the sixteenth and seventeenth verses 
together, not pretending, however, to throw new light on this plain Scripture, but 
to show what must be its literal meaning. 

“ Know ye not, that if ye present yourselves to any one as servants to obey them, 
ye are the servants to those whom ye obey, whether of sin unto death, or of obe- 
dience unto righteousness. ‘Thanks be to God, that ye, who were the servants of 
sin, have obeyed from the heart, that system of teaching to which ye have been 
committed.” B. F. C. 





Art. IX—LITERARY AND RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
Germann. 


| We are happy to inform our readers that we have been so fortunate as to secure the ser- 
vices of J. L. Jacosr, Professor Extraordinary of Theology in the University of Berlin, 
as a regular correspondent of this Journal. From his position in the chief University of 
Germany, and from his wide acquaintance with the Theology and Literature of the age, 
he will be able to furnish our readers with accurate and prompt information as to the 
religious and literary movements of continental Europe. In the first Jetter, herewith given, 
will be found a general view of the different theological parties of Germany, and of the 
difficulties under which the Church in that country is now labouring. Though we do not 
sympathize with all the political views of our friend, we are sure of the accuracy of his 
statements, and shall place just reliance upon his estimates of the value of new books appear- 
ing in Germany. We expect a letter from our valued correspondent for each number of the 
Review hereafter.—Eb., ] 


BERLIN, May, 1850. as here. Those who desire to re-establish 





It is well known that a crisis is now im- 
pending over the Protestant Church and 
theology of Germany; and nothing demon- 
strates it more strikingly than the state of 
the different parties of the Protestant Church 
in Prussta. The same movement in oppo- 
site directions which threatens to rend the 
western and southern states of Kurope, 
tends also, in like manner, to separate 
Christian communions. One party is soli- 
citous to preserve intact the existing order 
of things ; the other seeks constantly to sup- 
plant it, in order to establish in its place 
something which it deems more accordant 
with the spirit of the age. 

As that which is termed the Modern 
Culture (newere Bildung) is in no state of 
Europe so widely disseminated among the 
people as in Prussia, so also the influence 
of this Culture, both good and bad, on 
political and theological events and parties, 
is nowhere else so unmistakably perceived 


the older forms of Protestant doctrine and 
polity, are also, for the most part, partisans of 
political absolutism ; and those who cherish 
a decided hostility to the supernatural cha- 
racter of Christianity—be they Deists, Pan- 
theists, or Atheists—generally incline to de- 
mocracy. Sad as it may appear, it is a 
principal endeavour of the Republican, or, as 
they also call themselves, of the Democratic 
party, in their political clubs, to throw sus- 
picion upon Christianity, and upon every- 
thing spiritual or religious, in order gra- 
dually to annihilate faith in God, and to 
remove al! restraint from the evil propen- 
sities of man. 

To this class belong the so-called Primi- 
tive Christian communions that have sprung 
up in Berlin, and who are distinguished 
from those who assume to themselves the 
name of the Free Congregation, only by their 
greater grossness and rudeness, and their 
more audacious denial of everything relating 
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to the things of God. In these assemblies 
of Primitive Christians a bookbinder and a 
veterinary surgeon of the most equivocal re- 
putation deliver discourses, the purport of 
which will be sufficiently designated when I 
say, that they have given currency to the 
sentiments which David Strauss and Lud- 
wig Feuerbach, in their infidel writings, have 
declared to be evidence of the highest cul- 
ture. The deservedly celebrated Dr. Krum- 
MACHER,—Ccelebrated also in America,—an 
orator of such power as no church or par- 
liament in Germany has pruduced, has had 
the courage to enter these assemblies, and 
to engage in controversy with their leaders : 
I say the courage, because an opponent is 
often exposed among them to the roughest 
ill usage. He has compelled their leader to 
explain himself more openly and precisely 
upon his irreligious tendencies, and actually 
won the confidence of many of the auditors, 
This party has even had the audacity to 
expose to open mockery the holy ordinance 
of baptism ; one of them having given no- 
tice through a newspaper that his child 
would receive the rite of Democratic bap- 
tism, and invited all Democrats to be pre- 
sent as sponsors. When the time for the 
performance of the rite had arrived, the 
church was crowded with these people ; and 
when the preacher put the usual questions to 
the apparently officiating sponsors, an affirm- 
ative answer was not only received from them, 
but from the whole assembly. The person 
who carried the child then lifted it up and 
exhibited it to the multitude, who expressed 
their approbation. Similar outrages have 
been repeated: when, however, the leaders 
of the party, some of whom are Jews, per- 
ceived that not only was there danger of 
collision with the civil authorities, but also 
that many of the populace were indignant at 
their acts, they counselled prudent measures, 
and discountenanced the repetition of such 
acts of blasphemy. hes 

In the Free Congregations also, which for 
the most part adhere to Deistic Rationalism, 
(though their preachers are frequently Pan- 
theists, ) great disorder and abuse exist in re- 
gard to baptism: for their forms are made to 
conform entirely tc the inclinations of the pa- 
rents and the preachers. Baptism is adminis- 
tered sometimes in the name of Christ, some- 
times in that of universal Brotherhood; abunch 
of flowers is then presented, and whatever 
else is most likely to increase the scandal. 
The country people, by means of a tradi- 
tional or hereditary Christianity, in which 
there is little life, have for the most part 
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adhered to the faith; and till now these 
antichristian communities have therefore 
been almost entirely confined to cities, 
though the country people in their neigh- 
bourhood are by degrees drawn into 
them. 

Among other means of diffusing their 
opinions, these parties have had recourse 
to Almanacs, which, besides the usual 
chronological and astronomical matters for 
the year, contain essays designed for amuse- 
ment, and which gain admission into every 
house, and are exerting a very pernicious in- 
fluence. One of them, for example, among its 
political satires, contains the most vulgar 
blasphemy against God ; and of this several 
editions have been printed, two of which 
contained twenty thousand copies each. 
Something is done to counteract the evil 
tendencies of such almanacs by the Evan- 
gelical Yearbook, (Evangelisches Jahrbuch,) 
an almanac which has been commenced by 
Dr. F. Piper, and which, it is hoped, will be 
widely diffused wherever the German lan- 
guage is spoken. Besides the usual calendar 
matter, it contains a collection of biographical 
sketches of illustrious Christians, prepared 
by some of our most eminent writers, 
among whom may be mentioned Drs. Nean- 
der, Krummacher, Heubner, and others. 
The first part, published at Leipzig, con- 
tains, for example, a sketeh of the apostle 
Matthew ; the conversion of Paul; the lives 
of Gallus, Luther, Cranmer, Elizabeth Fry, 
and others. The editor, Dr. Piper, is also 
known as the author of a work on the My- 
thology and Symbolism of Christian Art, 
(one volume, 1847,) in which, for the first 
time, the influence which heathen myths 
and symbols have had on the religious sta- 
tuary of Christian nations is historically 
developed and demonstrated. 

Although the developments of unchristian 
and infidel tendencies for the last year have 
caused many, who otherwise would have 
remained indifferent to the Gospel, to em- 
brace it with interest, and to examine anew 
the prejudices which divide and separate 
Christians, nevertheless the enormous power 
of the antichristian spirit of the age, over 
both educated and uneducated minds, in all 
the religious communions of Germany, can 
no longer be either denied or concealed. 
Davin Strauss is still the highest authority 
with these classes, and his Life of Christ 
(Leben Jesu) is to many of them the strong- 
est proof of the untruthfulness of the Gospel 
history. During the past year he has pub- 
lished another work—The Life of Ch. F. D. 
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Schubart.* This Schubart, a well-known 
poet of Wurtemberg, in the latter half of 
the eighteenth century, was a talented, but 
sensual, vicious, and unprincipled man. 
Smitten with the spreading skepticism of 
his times concerning the doctrines of the 
church, by his sarcasms upon influential 
clergymen, and upon the immoral life of the 
Duke of Wurtemberg, he drew upon him- 
self the hatred of the prince and the clerical 
party at the court, who, in defiance of all 
justice, inflicted upon him a ten years’ im- 
prisonment of almost unmitigated cruelty, in 
order to make him a good Christian. This 
revolting despotism is set forth by Strauss 
with sufficient clearness, and he also neg- 
lects no opportunity to cast contemptuous 
side glances at Christianity. 

“The weakness of his moral character 
kept him (Schubart) always in the region 
of authority, through the influence of miracle 
and mystery. More than once he raised his 
foot.in order te place himself by the side of 
rational thinkers, but he never dared to step 
firmly up, through fear of his inability to 
Maintain his footing on the new ground. His 
want of moral freedom held him ever fast 
bound. He was himself conscious that the 
scourge—fears from without-——threatenings 
of the pains of hell, were needed to restrain 
the animal within him. This was the 
ground on which he now, and indeed during 
the whole of his life, remained a believer,— 
a very good ground for the man, such as he 
was, and for all like him, even if we cannot 
also find it a very noble one.”—P. 5). 

Dr. Strauss’s meaning is plain enough: 
that Christianity is adapted only to the sub- 
ordinate condition of common, vulgar men ; 
to prudent, far-seeing spirits, like himself, 
reason is sufficient. 

The other herald of unbelief, Bruno 
BaveEr, is a far more subordinate spirit 
than Strauss, and is handled by him in 
rather a contemptuous manner. He is 
now publishing a popularized remodelling 
of his Critique on the Gospels. After 
vainly endeavouring for a long time to 
help himself to honour and gold as a 
politician, he is now seen coming back 
again with his old arms to his former 
battle-field. 

If all those who honour Christ, the Son 
of God, and reverence the plan of salvation 
through him, were more closely united 
against unbelief in life and literature; if 
they would avail themselves of the heaven- 


* Ch. F. D. Schubart’s Leben in seinen 
Briefen, bearbeitet und herausgegeben von D. 
Berlin: 1849; bei A. Duncker. 
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ward side of modern science, in order to 
combat destructive nrinciples with their 
own weapons, then would the day of final 
victory over the powers of darkness be 
neither distant nor doubtful. But distract- 
ing and separating influences are so great 
among believers, their interests and efforts 
are so divided, that no sense of the common 
danger is sufficient to unite them. A glance 
at the nature of the so-called “‘ Ecclesiastical 
Union of the Protestant Denominations” will 
throw some light upon the distracting forces 
now at work in Prussia. By far the greater 
part of the Protestants in Prussia belonged 
originally to the Lutheran party ; of Calvin- 
ists, or Reformed, as they are usually called, 
there are proportionally but few. The dif- 
ference between the two confessions, some 
ninety years ago, was considered of little ac- 
count by either party, partly from indifference, 
and partly from a just perception that the 
points of difference were less essential and 
important than those of agreement. Under 
these circumstances, a plan of uniting the 
two religious parties in one and the same 
Consistory, and by means of a uniform order 
of worship, was undertaken and carried 
through in the reign of the deceased king 
Frederick William III. Means were also 
taken to obliterate as far as possible the 
remaining dissimilarities of the two com- 
munions. It was far from being clear, how- 
ever, how far the peculiarities of a creed 
might properly be preserved; or whether a 
united church, or two churches in union, 
ought to be established. The idea of com- 
pulsion was theoretically so far removed, 
that freedom of conscience might always be 
demanded as a right; practically, however, 
compulsion was exercised, whether forcibly 
or by milder means, because it is so difficult 
for a State Church to resist the temptation 
to exercise force. 

The United Church was declared to be 
the State Church. A small number of Lu- 
theran congregations kept aloof from it, and 
persisted in a bitter opposition against both 
the United Church and the Reformed. This 
separated party has its principal seat in 
Silesia; and since the greater clemency of 
Frederick William IV. has granted them 
greater freedom, they have established a 
Consistory of theirown. On the shores of 
the Baltic also, in Pomerania, their apostles 
have met with no little sympathy. 

Over the great United party many dark 
clouds are lowering. It contains a conside- 
rable number who hold fast to the Lutheran 
confession, but who are either dissatisfied 
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with the subordination incident to the eccle- 
siastical authority of a united church, and 
the degree of participation they are able to 
obtain in its measures and counsels, or who 
see that by agitation they may gradually gain 
ov@r the congregations to their views, and 
hope through the majority to obtain dominion 
over the church. These are hated by the 
separated Lutherans with fanatical intole- 
rance ; many influential persons among the 
latter even deny them all hope of salvation, 
because they have no Lutheran consistory. 
These still united Lutherans have not a few 
able, practical clergyman in their ranks. At 
their head may be specially designated the 
former president of their consistory, Géschel, 
who is justly esteemed for his active parti- 
cipation in many Christian enterprises. It 
is doubtful, however, whether his theological 
works will add anything to his reputation, 
made up, as they are, of a very unedifying 
mixture of Hegelian philosophy and eccle- 
siastical orthodoxy. Many professors in 
Breslau might well be placed in the same 
category. 

Besides this class, and a small number of 
the Reformed who hold a similar position in 
the United party, there are also a very great 
number who would critically apply the Pro- 
testant principle, that the Holy Scriptures 
are the highest rule of faith and practice, to 
the Protestant symbols ; and instead of the 
scientific formulas of the older Lutheran 
Church, they endeavour to obtain new for- 
mulas out of the available ideas of modern 
learning, and especially from the theology 
of Schleiermacher. Among these are some 
of the ablest teachers of theology in the uni- 
versities, such as Neander, Nitzsch, Miiller, 
Rothe, and a great number among the clergy, 
who amid practical interests have also pre- 
served a taste for scientific theology. 

Among the periodicals that defend these 
views in theology may be mentioned the 
justly esteemed Theologische Studien und 
Kritiken. Ido not quote in full the contents 
of the second part for the year 1850, because 
I presume this part has already been re- 
ceived in America; but I cannot refrain 
from calling attention to the concluding re- 
marks of Dr. Schenkel, of Basle, who re- 
presents the Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches as two complementary pecu- 
liarities—parts of one and the same whole 
—and exhorts them to peace by the impend- 
ing perilous oppositions of infidelity. Imay 
also mention the article of Dr. Roth, who has 
sifted the heathenish creed of Dr. Strauss, 

>as laid down in his Life of Schubart. 
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There has lately appeared, however, a 
new theological journal, published weekly, 
of the same spirit with the one just men- 
tioned, and which, to judge by previous 
efforts, will give at least equal attention to 
theological studies. It is called ‘‘ The Jour- 
nal of Christian Science and Life,”* by 
Drs. Miller, Neander, and Nitzsch. Be- 
sides these well-known scholars, many 
others of note have promised their support 
to the paper. Since its establishment, in 
January last; it has contained a very in- 
structive essay by Dr. Neander, on “ The 
last Half Century in its Relations to the 
Present ;” also, by the same author, a view 
of the subject, and a statement of the im- 
portance, of practical exegesis ; and a com- 
parison of Christian morality with that of the 
Stoic, Socratic, Platonic, Aristotelian, and 
Neoplatonic philosophies, with a searching 
analysis of the essence of Hellenic and 
Christian ethics, Dr. Julius Miller, whose 
able work on Sin was noticed in your Re- 
view for 1849, has given a very thoughtful 
essay on the Idea of the invisible Church, 
describing its origin, and defending it 
against the numerous misconceptions of 
moder times. Dr. Nitzsch has furnished 
an article on the confederation of religious 
parties; and Dr. Sack—formerly professor 
at Bonn, now counsellor of the consistory at 
Magedeburg, and known in scientific theo- 
logy by his work on apologetics—one on the 
law of church union, All these essays are 
of the highest order of merit which the theo- 
logy of the present year has produced ; and 
on this account we earnestly recommend an 
acquaintance with this journal to all who 
fee! an interest in a theology at once evan- 
gelical, and which recognizes the freedom 
and manifold variety of science. 

Besides the party represented by this 
journal, there are within the Union no in- 
considerable number of educated, zealous 
men, who have more exclusively appro- 
priated to themselves the formule of Schlei- 
ermacher, and are just now very active in 
favour of the Union. 

Finally, persisting in the Union may also 
be seen the swarm of Rationalists, who re- 
fuse to organize themselves as free com- 
munions, and who in other countries con- 
stitute the dregs of either the Lutheran or 
Reformed Church. 

It is now much to be deplored, that 





* Die deutsche Zeitschrift fiir christliche 
Wissenschaft und christliches Leben. Berlin, 
Verlag von Kar] Wiegandt. Wéchentlich 1 Bo- 
gen. Preis jahrlich 5 Rthl. 
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through the Lutheran agitation, even within 
the United Church, dissension among be- 
lievers is constantly increasing. As, by the 
lately published constitution, Church and 
State are separated, and the present 
management of the Church through the 
former consistories must soon give place to 
legal forms, the Lutherans, availing them- 
selves of the occasion, are straining every 
nerve to gain ground by the change. In 
many places they are holding conferences ; 
and where formerly they were accustomed 
to meet together with the united com- 
munions, they are now every day becoming 
more and more estranged from them. 
Theological conferences,—free convoca- 
tions in regular rotation, without official 
authority in the church,—have become very 
frequent for the last few years among theo- 
logians in Prussia; and by quickening the 
warmth of brotherly feeling, and awakening 
a religious public spirit, as well as by pro- 
moting a good understanding upon questions 
of universal interest, they have proved very 
edifying and beneficial in their tendency. 
The conference which has been held twice 
a year in the market town of Gnaden, near 
Magdeburg, has been found particularly 
agreeable. It has been numerously attended 
by persons of various theological tendencies, 
who have engaged freely in discussion, and 
yet with no diminution of brotherly love. 
The stricter Lutherans have likewise 
several times held separate meetings here ; 
and indeed they have also visited the united 
sessions, but gradually they met with rather 
a cool reception. This was made painfully 
evident at the last convocation, which was 


‘held on the 10th of April of the present 


year; so that these pleasant unions now 
seem to afford but little promise of a longer 
continuance. But if a private assemblage 
of persons formerly associated together are 
unable to unite in their leading objects, how 
will it be possible for a legislative assembly 
to agree upon measures which will be ac- 
ceptable to the parties in the church? And 
yet the present state of the church cannot 
be prolonged, because it is not in accordance 
with the constitution of the state. The con- 
gregations demand the right to choose their 
pastors; and thus the consistories, which 
have persisted in their accustomed manner, 
are everywhere encountering opposition. 

In Berlin, that great city of intellect—the 
centre of confluence for every variety of 
spirits, many good and many bad—a congre- 
gation of Irvingites has just been gathered. 
It has a membership numbering several hun- 
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dreds, and has also two Berlin preachers, 
one of whom was formerly settled over the 
congregation of the celebrated preacher 
Gossner. Its progress has been arrested 
for the present, in consequence of apos- 
tasy among the better informed members. 
It is hardly possible that men of piety aid 
intelligence can long be satisiied with the 
spiritless externals of this Judaizing sect. 
I fully appreciate the brilliant description 
of Edward Irving contained in your Re- 
view for 1849; I can, however, assure 
you that the party of his followers whom 
we have mentioned at Berlin have prac- 
tised few of his virtues, and imitated many 
of his faults. As the sect has made some 
stir here, Dr. Krummacher has several 
times combated their pretensions in contro- 
versy ; the new German paper also con- 
tains an article on their character and 
practices. 

The Catholic Church in Germany, as 
well as the Protestant Church in Prussia, 
is also internally distracted by parties. She 
too has her Rationalists and her Free Con- 
gregations; at the other extreme are the 
ever-active, untiring Jesuits, especially in 
Austria, in Munich, on the Rhine, and in 
Westphalia. The path of the Prussian 
government is again beset with difficulties 
by a border conflict of the State with the 
Catholic Church ; for this church among us 
also has never once renounced her former 
claims, but has merely deferred her preten- 
sions for the time, and received whatever has 
been conceded to her as it were on account, 
or in part payment. Wherever the oath of 
investiture is now taken on the constitution, 
and is required of those who are placed over 
Catholic schools or Catholic courts, they 
refuse to take it otherwise than with a re- 
servation of the rights of the Catholic 
Church. Several of them, on this account, 
have already been suspended by the govern- 
ment; but the Rhine bishops have in con- 
ference declared that the reservation is 
necessary,—that the oath is only allowable 
salvis ecclesie juribus,—and the government 
is now in negotiation with them. In Austria 
a very important concession has lately been 
made to the Catholic clergy. According to 
newspaper reports, the privilege of corre- 
spondence with the Pope without inspection 
has not only been freely given them—(this 
freedom has been enjoyed by the clergy in 
Prussia since the accession to the throne of 
Frederick William IV .)—but also the right to 
decree spiritual penalties which involve 
temporal results, and to hold the civil 
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government to the execution of these penal- 
ties. The clergy are therefore already 
making preparations to decree the ban and 
interdict, with all their spiritual and tem- 
poral terrors. No one can hereafter enter 
upon the office of teacher of Catholic doc- 
trines, or obtain a professorship in theology, 
who has not received the authorization of 
the bishop in whose diocese the institution 
or establishment may be situated. A bishop 
may also revoke his authorization, and 
thereupon dismissal from office is pro- 
nounced. The Austrian government evi- 
dently wishes to make use of the clergy to 
control the Democratic elements among the 
people, and at the same time to attract the 
sympathies of the clergy of other countries 
—the Catholic clergy of Prussia especially 
—and embarrass the Prussian administra- 
tion. How far, in these circumstances, the 
equal justice promised to all religions will 
be realized, may be easily imagined ; hither- 
to there has been but little fulfilment of the 
promise, and in future no more will be 
granted than absolute necessity prompts. 

In conclusion, I will mention a few lite- 
rary productions which have not so close a 
connexion with the party relations of the 
church, but which nevertheless have inte- 
rest. The first is a Funeral Sermon* on W. 


* Gedachtnissrede von Hagenbach tiber W. 





M.L.de Wette. Leipzig: 1850. Weidmansche | 


Buchhandlung. 
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M. L. De Werte, by Hagenbach of Basle. 
Hagenbach has given, in his peculiarly clear, 
flowing, and commanding style, a lifelike 
picture of De Wette. The significancy and 
interest of this theologian’s character lie in 
his many-sided activity, in his suscepti- 
bility of manifold impressions, and in his 
great love of truth. His childlike sincerity 
was so great that it disarmed his enemies. 
To give up an opinion proved groundless 
cost him scarcely an effort. He had a warm 
heart under a cold exterior. Hagenbach 
gives a poem of De Wette’s which may be 
called the song of the swan, for it was 
written but a short time before his death. 
It breathes of sincerity, humility, and faith.— 
The other work is a Philosophy of Religion, 
a posthumous production of Rettberg’s, taken 
from his lectures. (Marburg: published by 
Elwert, 1850.) It is a brief and comprehen- 
sive work, (pp. 224,) written with a good 
knowledge of the subject; but it seems 
faulty in method, inasmuch as the forms of 
religion in the abstract are first given, and 
then, without any just connexion therewith, 
historical religion is treated of. A better 
conception of the subject would probably be 
obtained, and much repetition avoided, by 
treating of both unitedly.—On a third treatise 
—Ritsehl’s Origin of the Ancient Catholic 
Church, (Bonn, bei Marcus: 1850; pp. 620,) 
—I shall make some remarks in my next. 
J. L. Jacost. 





DEATH OF NEANDER. 


Avocustus NEANDER, the greatest Protest- 
ant Theologian of the age, died at Berlin, 
on the 13th of July last, in the sixty-second 
year of his age. On the 19th of June the 
Editor of this Journal had an interview with 
the veteran scholar in his own house at 
Berlin, and found him then in better health 
and spirits than he had enjoyed’ for years. 
He was working finely on his ‘ Church 
History,” with the help of an amanuensis, 
and, so far as human judgment could go, 
there was every prospect that he would be 
able to bring that great work to a conclusion. 
It is ordered otherwise. We extract the 
following from a letter in the Boston Tra- 
veller :— 

““His sickness was only of a few days’ 
duration. On Monday he held his lecture 
as usual, The next day he was seized with 
a species of cholera, A day or two of pain 
was followed by a lucid interval, when the 
physicians were encouraged to hope for his 





recovery. During this interval he dictated 
a page in his ‘Church History,’ and then 
said to his sister,—‘ I am weary—let us go 
home.’ Hehad no time to die. He needed 
no further preparation; his whole life had 
been the best preparation, and up to the 
last moment we see him active in his Mas- 
ter’s service. The disease returned with 
redoubled force ; a day or two more of suf- 
fering, and on Sunday, less than a weck 
from the day of attack, he was dead. 

“ On the 17th of July I attended the fune- 
ral services. The procession of students 
was formed at the university, and marched 
to his dwelling. In the mean time, in the 
house, the theological students, the pro- 
fessors from Berlin, and from the University 
of Halle, the clergy, relatives, high officers 
of government, &c., were assembled to hear 
the funeral discourse. Professor Strauss, 
for forty-five years an intimate friend of 
Neander, delivered a sermon. During the 
exercises, the body, not yet placed in the 
coffin, was covered with wreaths and flow- 
ers, and surrounded with burning candles. 
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‘‘The procession,which was of great length, 
was formed at 10 A. M., and moved through 
Unter den Linden as far as Frederick-street, 
and then the whole length of Frederick- 
street as far as the Elizabeth-street Ceme- 
tery. For the whole distance, nearly two 
miles, the sides of the streets, and doors and 
windows of the houses, were filled with an 
immense concourse of people who had come 
to look upon the solemn scene. The hearse 
was surrounded with students, some of them 
from Halle, carrying lighted candles, and in 
advance was borne the Bible and Greek 
Testament which had ever been used by 
the deceased. 

“ At the grave, a choir of young men sang 
appropriate music, and a student from Halle 
made an affecting address. It was asolemn 


sight to see the tears gushing from the eyes 
of those who had been the pupils and friends 
of Neander. Many were deeply moved, and 
well might they join with the world in 
mourning for one who had done more than 
any one to keep pure the religion of Christ 
here in Germany. 

‘“‘ After the benediction was pronounced, 
every one present, according to the beauti- 
ful custom here, went to the grave and 
threw into it a handful of dirt, thus assisting 
at the burial. Slowly, and in scattered 
groups, the crowd dispersed to their various 
homes.” 


Our limits will not allow us to say more 
at present: but we hope to give our readers 
an extended estimate of Neander hereafter. 





Art. X—AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 


WE give place with pleasure to the follow- 
ing letter from Mr. PackarpD, the respected 
Editor of the Publications of the American 
Sunday-School Union. The letter was not 
written for publication: but, as it sets forth 
the points which Mr. Packard desires us to 
notice, with miore clearness, perhaps, than 
we ourselves could do it, we deem it best to 
insert the whole :— 


“Dear Siz,—I have read with interest, 
and, I trust, not without profit, the article in 
the Methodist Quarterly Review for April, 
entitled, ‘Sunday-School Literature.’ I 
hope you will excuse the suggestion of two 
errors—one of impression and the other of 
fact. By the phrase, ‘Our Church, as a 
Church, has xo share in the responsibilities 
of the American Sunday-School Union,’—it 
is implied that otherchurches have. Where- 
as, you are aware, (for we have often stated 
it, at the request of members of your Church, ) 
that no church, as such, has, or ever had, any, | 
share in the responsibilities of the American *' 
Sunday-School Union. 

“ The error of fact is still more important. 
‘The American Sunday-School Union, with 
whose prices ours are frequently compared, 
calls annually upon its supporters for large 
sums to carry forward its operations,’ &c. 
The donations to our society are all expend- 
ed in gratuitous labour or assistance to poor 
schools. They are never used to ‘carry 
forward the book operations’ of the society, 
as: the writer of the article evidently sup- 

ses, and as his remark clearly affirms. 

e have never supposed ourselves at li- 
berty to use funds contributed for the bene- 
volent purposes of our society in the prose- 
cution of our business operations. The 


departments have ever been kept entirely 
distinct. 

“T will take occasion to say, that so far as 
I know the feelings of our Board and So- 
ciety toward your institution and its objects, 
they are entirely friendly. We have always 
supposed that some denominational organi- 
zation would be requisite to supply wants 
which denominations, as such, feel. If we 
were fairly represented before the com- 
munity, I do not think the denominational 
societies would lose anything, and I am 
sure we should gain. 

“Trusting in your Christian courtesy to 
set your readers right in the two points I 
have mentioned, and with the best wishes 
for your personal welfare and official pros- 
perity, 

I qm, very truly, yours, 
Frep. A. PacKaRD.” 


We are requested also to advert to the 
fact, that though “no church, as such, is re- 


{, presented in the Union, members of the 


different evangelical denominations are 
united in its management, and three highly 
respectable members of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church are on the Committee of Pub- 
lication ; namely, Messrs. J. B. Longacre, 
William A. Budd, and Samuel Ashmead.” 

As we have said, we make these state- 
ments with great pleasure. At the same 
time, they tend rather to confirm the position 
of our article, that the Methodist Sunday- 
School Union is better able to supply the 
wants of Methodist schools, and therefore 
more deserving of their support, than the 
American Sunday-School Union. 
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